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SCHILLER’S LYRICAL POEMS. 
(Continued.) 


Arr. I.—Supplement zu Schiller’s Werken. Schiller’s Leben, 
Geistesentwickelung, und Werke im Zusammenhang. Von Dr. 
Karl Hoffmeister. Stuttgart. 1838—1842. 


Dr. Horrmrtster’s very elaborate and comprehensive work strikes 
us as by no means deserving the blame of prolixity, or that (by 
implication) of dulness, which it has lately received from a con- 
temporary Reviewer. It set out with the laudable design of 
superseding the numerous former biographies of the poet, and 
of comprising within itself all that is known, or is now (perhaps) 
capable of being recovered, of his personal history, together with 
all that his various writings—philosophical, historical, dramatic, 
or lyrical—are capable of reflecting, either on each other or on 
the poet’s mind, together also with all that can be collected from 
the correspondence of himself and his friends relative to the 
same very interesting subjects, in combination with the writer's 
own impartial judgment, and the most valuable portions of 
the criticisms of others, on the most remarkable of the works 
themselves. In the performance of this very extensive under- 
taking, Dr. Hoffmeister seems to us to have brought equal talent, 
industry, and perseverance to the task. As far as we can judge, 
he has fully accomplished his great object ; and that he has done 
so without exceeding the very moderate bounds of five thin 
octavos, we cannot but think entitles him to just commendation 
for a quality the very reverse of that which has been so imputed 
to him. There is, however, among the publishing vices of the 
age, another, to the guilt of which “Dr. Hoffmeister is too truly 
obnoxious—that of piecemeal delivery—a practice, in all cases 
very inconvenient and tantalizing, but most especially so when it 
is resorted to as the mode of bringing into the world any work 
the interest of which mainly depends on its regular continuity. 
In this particular instance, not only was a period of somewhat 
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about five years suffered to elapse between the appearance of the 
first, and that of the concluding, detachment; but the parts them- 
selves were not issued in sequence from the arsenal of the pub- 
lisher ; or, if otherwise, they were at least so irregularly supplied 
to the London trade that our own copy was deficient of the first 
volume until all but the concluding division of the fifth and last 
volume was received by us. This may possibly have been the 
effect of accident, though that will not weaken the force of the 
general complaint against the trade-practice; but our principal 
object in now adverting to it is, to state the fact as it happened, 
that we had not the opportunity of perusing the earlier chapters 
before our former article was sent to press, and, therefore, to 
claim the indulgence of our readers for retracing some of our 
past steps, with a view to amendment or correction, before we 
launch further into the ocean we have still to explore. 

The history of Schiller’s mental progress would be very im- 
perfectly understood by those who view him only through the 
medium of the various philosophical systems of Kant and Spi- 
noza, without being first fully sensible of the force and intensity 
of his early religious impressions—impressions which retained 
their hold on his heart amidst all the aberrations of his fancy and 
intellect. In following what appeared to be the decided bent of his 
inclinations, his parents had early destined him for the Christian 
ministry ; and the reluctance with which he yielded to his father’s 
persuasions, urging him to renounce that object, in order to avail 
himself of the offer of a place in his Military Academy, and of the 
expected advantages of direct patronage and protection, was so 
great as to induce his biographer (though perhaps not seriously) 
to conjecture that his favourite Zheology was the true Laura of 
whom he regrets the sacrifice in that impassioned stanza of the 
** Resignation.” 

** ¢ Give me thine own—the lov’d one of thy heart— 
Thy Laura yield to me! 
Beyond the grave shall usury quit the smart,’ 
—I tore her, bleeding, from my wounded heart, 
And wept aloud, and gave her thee.” 


We have spoken of the “ Anthology” of 1782, as containing 
the earliest specimens of Schiller’s acknowledged poetical writ- 
ings, and the publication of this miscellany is the first occasion 
on which he appeared in print as a Lyrical Poet ; but the fact is 
otherwise, and the industry of Doering* has enabled him to 
recover some small contributions, as far back as the years 1776 
and 1777 (in the 17th and 18th years of his age,) to a periodical, 


* Doering’s Nachlese zu Schiller’s simmtlichen Werken. 1835. 
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entitled “‘ The Swabian Magazine,” exhibiting sufficient marks of 
Klopstock being then the Apollo of his youthful inspiration. 
As it was not long before he learned to ridicule this solemn 
representation of what ‘“ young Germany ” pleases to style “ the 
powder and pigtail school of poetry,” it becomes an object of 
some interest to witness his early sallies under its guidance, and 
we offer accordingly the following pretty close versions of the 
two specimens which Dr. Hoffmeister has afforded us. The first 
is but a single stanza from a poem, entitled Der Abend,— 
‘“‘ Evening”—and exhibits a curious contrast to the manner in 
which the same subject was treated by the poet, a few years later, 
when under the influence of his more Heathenish inspirations. 
It may not be unamusing to trace the comparison. 


Stanza from “* Der Asenn,” an Early Poem, date 1776-7. 


‘* Now mount the poet’s soul to Zion’s sacred height ! 
Let his full strains, O Lord, from sense sublimer roll ! 
Let Inspiration spread her daring wings for flight, 

To thee—to thee alone—her heavenly goal ! 
Heaven-ward to soar above the starry ways, 
On floods of glory borne, aloft to rise, 
The Evening, and the Evening’s Maker, praise,— 
Streams through my veins, the bliss of Paradise. 
For kings and lords such bliss is nothing worth, 
Its dwelling is with meek humility. 

Nature, O God! Thou gavest me— 

Father, I ask but song! Let monarchs share the earth.” 


Der ABEND. 
From a Picture of Evening. 1795. 


Sink thou far-darting God! the fields are thirsting 
For the refreshing dew. Men droop and languish ; 
Wearily drag the horses— 
Sink thy spent chariot below ! 


See! who, forth from the ocean’s crystal billows, 
Sweetly upon thee smiles? does thy bosom own her ? 
Cheerily fly the horses,— 
Thetis, the Goddess, smiles. 


Swiftly the charioteer from forth his chariot 
Springs to her arms. The reins Dan Cupid seizes ; 
Still stand the willing horses, 
Drinking the cooling flood. 


Over the azure floor with silent footsteps 
Steals the calm breathing Night. Sweet Love behind her 
Follows. Rest, then, ye lovers! 


Pheebus, the lover, rests.” 
B2 
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The final couplet of the first-cited stanza is remarkable as con- 
taining the germ of a thought long afterwards amplified by 
Schiller in his poem of “The Partition of the Earth”—Dve 
Theilung der Erde—an instance, among many, of that faculty of 
continual self-reproduction, which in Schiller is so very observable. 


“Tue Partition of THE Eartu. 1796. 


‘ Take ye the world !’—so Jove from Heaven’s high station 
Proclaim'’d to man—‘ ’tis yours, to hold in fee, 
Now, and for each successive generation. 

Part it amongst you, brotherly.’ 


Now all who can their several portions sunder, 

And young and old press on with eager haste. 

The labourer seizes on the field’s rich plunder ; 
The youth sports o’er the forest waste ; 


The merchant grasps whate’er his barns may cover ; 
The abbot helps him to the choicest wine ; 
The king sets bars, the roads and bridges over, 

And says—‘ the tithe of all be mine!’ 


When this division had been made and ended, 

The poet came from regions far away : 

But nought was left, where’er his sight extended, 
That did not own a master’s sway. 


‘Alas! and am I only thus forsaken— 

Of all, thy truest, most devoted son ?’— 

Thus did his cries the echoes round awaken, 
And down he fell before Jove’s throne. 


‘ If in the land of dreams thou fain wouldst wander,’ 
The God replied, ‘ complain not thou of me. 
Where wert thou at the world’s partition yonder ?’ 
‘1 was,’ (the poet said) ‘ with thee. 
‘ By thy bright countenance mine eye was captur’d, 
Mine ear drank in thy heaven’s harmony. 
If, by the splendour of thy throne enraptur’d, 
I lost the earth, Oh pardon me !’ 
‘What's to be done?’ All’s now to others given— 
Earth’s fruits, the chase, the mart, no more are mine, 
But—wilt thou dwell with me in yon bright Heaven, — 
Whene’er thou wilt, its glories shall be thine !” 


But to the second of our promised early specimens. It is en- 
titled Der Eroberer, or “* The Conqueror,” and by its palpable re- 
semblance to some of Klopstock’s anti-martial effusions, seems to 
evince that Schiller’s hatred of the King-Cambyses-class, though 
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expressed in so truly King-Cambyses a strain, had its source 
more in the principle of imitation than of feeling or principle. 
“‘ Dir, Eroberer, dir schwellet mein Busen auf,” &c. 
‘* To thee, Conqueror ; to thee rises my bosom’s swell,— 
Thee to curse with the curse of glowing vengeance- -thirst, 
In the sight of Creation, 
In the face of the Infinite! 
When her listening course over me Luna goes ; 
When the stars through the night stealthily look below ; 
Dreams are flitting—around me 
Flit thy visions, O Conqueror ! 
On thee Terror awaits. Then stand I madly up; 
Stamp my feet on the earth—shout with a trumpet-howl, 
Thy vile name, thou destroyer ! 
In dull midnight’s astounded ear.” 


The date of this vengeance-breathing composition, be it re- 
membered, was the year 1776, long after the first partition of 
Poland, which, with all its iniquity, was no act of Conquest, such 
as is here denounced ; and much longer previous to any of those 
great convulsive efforts of invasion and subjugation which either 
led to, or resulted from, the French Revolution, and awakened 
by deeds of actual aggression the poetical fury of our own 
Southeys and Coleridges. _It is no less true, however, that the 
opposition spirit was abroad throughout Europe long before any 
great and immediate provocation; the year 1776 was the era of 
the declaration of independence of the United States of America, 
—a declaration of which the thunders were heard to reverberate 
even on the banks of the Rhine and the Danube; and the ram- 
pant lion, on the title page of “‘ The Robbers,” with the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ In Tyrannos,” was already sufficiently intelligible to the 
initiated in all quarters of the world, and especially to those 
whose zeal for freedom was inflamed by religious enthusiasm. 

A very remarkable document, observes Hoffineister, to prove 
how piously Schiller still clung to the doctrines of positive Chris- 
tianity, even after he had begun to waver in his faith, is preserved 
to us in the shape of a Sunday morning prayer, published in the 
Swabian Magazine for the following year, 1777, to which the 
editor of that journal subjoined the following annotation :— 
* Various accidents, both in respect of religion and truth, had 
so contributed to the enlightenment of the Author, as to make 
him sensible not only of his own actual position, but of the obli- 
gation he was under to come to a fixed resolution in the matter 
of belief. It was in some such hour of self-examination that he 
composed the following prayer—the fruit of his better sensations 
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and convictions :"—“ Often” (it is there said) ‘have sad doubts 
shrouded my soul in the night season; often has my heart—O 
God ! thou knowest it—been smitten with anguish, and struggled 
to obtain illuminations from Thee. Thou, O my Creator, hast 
preserved me for days of thick darkness, for days in which super- 
stition rages on the one hand, and incredulity mocks on the other. 
There do I stand in the midst, and often waver in the tempest, 
so that the shaking reed would break asunder if thou didst not 
support it—Thou, the mighty upholder of thine own creation, 
the Father of those who seek thee! O my God! do thou so 
sustain my heart in peace—in that same holy serenity in which 
Truth is best pleased to visit us! The sun is not reflected in the 
stormy sea, but its face is brightly mirrored in the tranquil 
flood. Keep in like manner, O God ! this heart so tranquil that 
it may be capable of knowing Thee and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent ; since this only is Truth, which strengthens the heart 
and elevates the soul. If I possess Truth, I possess Jesus; if I 
possess Jesus, I possess God ; if I possess God, I possess all. The 
bell rings which summons me to the Temple. I hasten, there to 
confirm my belief, to make myself strong in the truth, and to 
prepare myself for God and for eternity. O thou, my Father, 
do thou so conduct me—so open my heart to the impression of 
truth, that I may be enabled to proclaim it mine !” 

The Prayer concludes with the three following stanzas, of which 
we will not risk to mar the simple earnestness by any attempt at 
translation :— 


** Beschiitz’ uns Heiland, Jesus Christ ! 
Der du zur Rechten Gottes bist ; 
Sei unser Schild und starke Wehr! 
Staub’ ist vor Dir der Spotter Heer. 


** Du hast von Ewigkeit gesehn, 
Wie lange noch ihr Trotz bestehn, 
Und wieder Dich hierschnauben soll ; 
Vielleicht ist nur ihr Mass bald voll. 


«* Auch sie, O Herr, hast Du versohnt, 
Sie, deren Spott dich jetzt verhohnt ! 
Gib, dass noch vor des Todesnacht 
Zur ernsten Reu’ ihr Geist erwacht.—Amen,” 


‘“* This beautiful, affecting petition,” observes Dr. Hoffmeister, 
‘which attracts us by its heartfelt simplicity, its purity of per- 
ception, and truth of sentiment, presents us with an entirely 
new view of the author. It brings before us his early attach- 
ment to the positive doctrines of the Church, at the same time 
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showing us that ‘the doubts, the uncertainty, the unbelief, the 
pain,’”’ were such as, in a mind like his, not to be set at rest or 
appeased by prayer. ‘The spirit of inquiry once awakened, it was 
no longer possible for him permanently to rest content with 
the unconditional acceptance of an hereditary creed. -It was at 
this crisis that the works of Voltaire and Rousseau first came into 
his hands, and the latter soon took powerful possession of his heart 
and mind. The objections made by his reason were no longer 
to be silenced by a refusal to hear them. He found himself at 
length driven from the positions in which he had hitherto sought 
refuge against them, and was compelled to build himself a new 
dwelling-place. ‘To this effect let us hear what he says of him- 
self at a somewhat later period :— 


‘* Ein Gotterkind, das sie mir Wahrheit nannten, 
Die meisten flohen, wenige nur kannten,” &c. 


‘¢ A Heaven-born child—the name was Jruth, they said, 
Known but by few, and by the many fled, 
Hung on my rapid course, and check’d the rein. 
—‘ I will repay thee in a future state— 
Resign thy youth to me! 
I’ve nought to pledge thee but this bond on Fate.’ 
—lI took the warrant for a future state, 
And all the joys of youth resign’d to thee.” 


In the interim between the date of the composition of this 
Prayer, and the production of the “ Robbers,”* although but a 
very short space, it is manifest that a great revolution had taken 
place in his mental constitution. The exact steps of its progress 
it would perhaps be impossible to trace; but, as his biographer 
goes on to observe, “ he had no sooner set himself free from the 
Historic-Positive,—(nachdem er sich namlich von dem Historisch 
Positiven befreit hatte)—than he erected to himself that bold 
Pantheistic structure which he depicts to us in the character of 
Julius—(Philosophische Briefe).—But his lofty intellect and 
genuine truthfulness of character could not long continue in this 
state of hyperbolical delusion without his seeing the inconsistency 
of his system. He now fell, as is always the case, from dog- 
matism into scepticism. For a time he doubted of Virtue, of the 
Divine nature, and of Immortality ; until at length truth and his 
better nature obtained the victory, and he drew back his mind 


* It is a curious circumstance, as connected with the history of this celebrated 
tragedy, that it was to have been entitled, according to the author’s first intention, 
‘* Der Verlorene Sohn,’’ and was designed to follow closely, both in structure, and 
in moral and religious tendency, that instructive and affecting parable of our Saviour. 
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to the moral and the esthetic, and made man, in the true spirit 
of the Kantian philosophy, the centre of his contemplations.” 

The probable influence of the writings of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau over the mind of Schiller has been alluded to, and there 
can be no doubt that, so far as the general free-thinking ten- 
dencies of the age can be justly considered as derivable from 
their example and precept, they were participated by the poet’s 
discursive genius. It is here, however, to be observed how very 
different was the nature of the impressions he received from the 
two philosophers ; and that while he surrendered his heart, and 
perhaps his judgment also, to the one, he shared with the other 
only his hatred of mental oppression, and contempt for con- 
ventional forms and opinions, while he entertained a rooted 
abhorrence of the spirit of mockery, so irreconcilably repugnant 
to his simple, earnest, and truth-seeking disposition. This dis- 
tinction, so marked and constant that it may serve almost for 
the distinguishing feature in a sketch of Schiller’s character, 
cannot be better exemplified than by placing in contrast two 
short poems—the one headed “ Rousseau,” and containing, as it 
stands in the editions of his collected works, only two out of a 
much larger number of stanzas printed in the ‘ Anthology,” and 
subsequently omitted—the other, a burst of indignant feeling 
suggested by the infamous “ Pucelle’’ of the scoffing philosopher. 
We insert in this place only the latter poem. 


“Das Mapcuen von ORLEANS. 


To heap man’s godlike form with foul derision, 
Hath Mockery trail’d thee through the ignoble dust. 
With Beauty Wit for ever holds division, 
Nor God nor angel keeps in reverent trust. 
It makes the treasures of the heart its plunder, 
With Fancy wars, and rends pure Faith asunder. 
Yet, like thyself, of childlike race descended, 
Herself a lowly shepherdess, like thee, 
Her crown to thee has Poesy extended, 
And placed thee in the eternal galaxy ; 
Thy brows hath circled with a wreath of glory, 
And form’d thine heart to live in deathless story. 


The world delights to blot the day-star’s splendour, 
To lay in dust the high and honour’d low. 
Yet fear not! still are hearts that homage render 
To deeds sublime, and own the heroic glow. 
Momus may please the crowded mart that courts him. 
The noble soul in nobler forms disports him.” 


Refore we proceed further, we must here observe that Poesy 
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is, in this little epigrammatic effusion, characterised as herself 
the humble shepherdess whom, in the person of Joan of Arc, she 
is afterwards called upon to illustrate. This circumstance suffi- 
ciently proves who it is that is meant to be personified by the 
emblematic Madchen aus der Fremde (the maiden frem foreign 
parts), who gives the title to one of Schiller’s later compositions, 
at the same time that it presents an additional specimen of that 
peculiar faculty of the poet’s mind, to which, “i ws the name of 
self-reproduction, we have already more than once adverted. 
We are indebted for the version which follows to the accom- 
plished lady who furnished us with that of the lines “'To Emma,” 
in our former article on this subject. 


“Tue SrranGer Maipen.* 


By shepherds poor, in lonely dwelling, 
With every opening year was seen, 

When first the skylark’s note was swelling, 
A maid of fair and wondrous mien. 


* That this ‘‘ Stranger Maiden” could not be intended, as some of Schiller’s com- 
mentators have supposed, as emblematic of the Spring, is sufficiently proved by the 
internal evidence of the sentiment, which is wholly incompatible with such an ex- 
planation. But, even if were otherwise, it would be enough to observe that the 
Spring, in Schiller’s poetry, is uniformly presented to us under the masculine form— 


‘¢ Willkommen, schiner Jungling, 
Du Wonne der Natur’’ 


which Dr. Hawirey, in his truly classical and elegant ‘‘ Trifoglio’’ has accordingly 
Italianized, not by the feminine Primavera, but by the name of Spring’s loveliest 
month. It may afford a not unpleasing variety if we here insert this happy version, 
as it is printed in the beautiful little volume from which we extract it, side by side 
with the original. 


o. 
‘6 AN DEN FRUHLING. “La PRIMAVERA. 


Willkommen, schéner Jungling, Maggio ridente, appressati ! 
Du Wonne der Natur ! Ben venga il tuo valor! 
Mit deinen Blumenkérbchen Ben venga ai prati, agli alberi 
Willkommen auf der Flur! Col grembo pien di fior ! 


Ey! ey! da bist du wieder! S}, si; rivieni; e adornati 
Und bist so lieb und schén ! La prima tua belta! 

Und freu’n wir uns so herzlich, O che ’1 mio cuore giubbila, 
Entgegen dir zu gehn. E incontro a te sen va! 


Denkst auch noch an mein Miidchen ? Ma del mio ben ricordati ? 
Ey, Lieber, denke doch ! Deh non lo smenticar ! 
Dort liebte mich des Midchen, La vaga ninfa amavami,— 

Und’s Miidchen liebt mich noch! Mi vuole ancora amar. 


Fur’s Miidchen manches Bliimchen Per lei di fior dolcissimi 
Erbat ich mir von dir— Sperava un mazzo aver, 

Ich komm’ und bitte wieder, Ancor lo prego—o maggio, 
Und du—du giebst es mir. | Non men farai ’) piacer ? 
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True, she was not that valley’s daughter, 
And whence her coming no one knew, 
Nor trace remain’d for those who sought her 

Whene’er the maiden bade adieu. 
Before her every heart expanding, 

Her very neighbourhood was blest ; 
And yet her state—her air commanding— 

Familiar access still repress’d. 


Each time she came with fruit and flowers 
Matur’d afar in distant plains, 

Beneath whose genial suns and showers 
A more abounding nature reigns. 


To all around a portion sparing, 
She dealt her fruits and flow’rets gay— 
And young and old, her bounty sharing, 
Alike each gifted, went his way. 








Willkommen, schiner Jungling, Giovan ridente, appressati ! 
Du Wonne der Natur! Ben venga il tuo valor! 

Mit deinem Blumenkiérbchen Ben venga ai prati, agl’ alberi, 
Willkommen auf der Flur! Col grembo pien di fior ! 


May we not be allowed to subjoin, by way of comparison of the different styles of 


the two first of German poets in the composition of these graceful trifles, the beau- 
tiful lines of Goethe entitled ‘‘ Nihe des Geliebten,’’ of which Dr. Hawtrey has 
likewise presented a version in his popular little volume of selections from Goethe’s 
Lyrical Poems, but which, as that version is already so well known, we prefer giving 
in the form with which a fair hand has more lately invested it. 


NAne pes GELIEBTEN. 


Ich denke dein, wenn mir der Sonne Schimmer 
Vom Meere strahlt ; 

Ich denke dein, wenn sich des Mondes Flimmer 
In Quellen mahit. 


Ich sehe dich, wenn auf dem fernen Wege 
Der Staub sich hebt ; 

In tiefer nacht, wenn auf dem schmalen Stege 
Der Wandrer bebt. 


Ich hore dich, wenn dort mit dumpfem Rauschen 
Die Welle steigt. 

Tm stillen Haine’ geh’ ich oft zu lauschen, 
Wenn alles schweigt. 


Ich bin bei dir, du seyst auch noch so ferne, 
Du bist mir nah ! 

Die Sonne sinkt, bald leuchten mir die Sterne— 
O warst du da! 


I think of thee, what time the sun’s first rays 
Dart from the sea ; 

When in the glassy stream the moonbeam plays, 
I think of thee. 
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With welcome all her guests were greeted ; 
But if approach’d some loving pair, 

To them her choicest stores were meted, 
Her brightest gems were scatter’d there.” 


There is one particular respect, in which we cannot help 
thinking that strict justice has not been rendered to Schiller, 
either by his biographer or by one of his more recent English 
critics, whose fault appears to have been that of generalising a 
remark meant to be applied by Hoffmeister to a very few only 
of his youthful poems, namely, that there was throughout them 
‘* eine schwellende Ader gliihender Sinnlichkeit,” a phrase which 
our brother reviewer (See ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly,” No. 60, p. 288) 
somewhat unwarrantably amplifies into “ the stormy sensuality 
which prevails in the works of his first period, both lyrical and 
dramatical.” Nuw we must say that, as far as our acquaintance 
with those compositions extends, there are a very few passages 
only to which any fair objections can be raised on the score of 
moral purity—none to which the censure incurred by Moore or 
by Byron, by Wieland, or by an innumerable host of French 
poets and romance writers, is at all applicable—none from which 
it may be inferred that Schiller, at any period of his career— 
even that to which the epithet of Sturm und Drang most appro- 
priately belongs—had forgotten—much less abandoned—his high 
claim to excellence of the very reverse description. The ex- 
travagant tone of some of his Laura-gedichte forms no ground of 
exception to this remark, any more than the hyperbolical style of 
the Knight of La Mancha’s addresses to the peerless nymph of 
Toboso affords matter of impeachment of the delicacy and refine- 
ment of that romantic attachment. We are inclined to believe 
the not very young or very attractive officer’s widow, who is now 
supposed to have sat for the ideal portraiture, was as guiltless as 
Dulcinea herself of inspirmg her admirer with any other than 
imaginary raptures. Some of his sentiments and expressions 








I see thee when the dust in eddying heap, 
The road o’erspreads— 
At night, when, trembling o’er the dizzy steep, 
The wanderer treads. 


I hear thee, when the billow rears its crest 
With hollow moan— 

Oft in the silent grove, when all things rest, 
I list alone. 


Where’er thou art, I still am with thee, love, 
And dream thee near, 

Now sinks the sun—the stars shine forth above— 
Would thou wert there ! 
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would doubtless have called for the castigation of that most rigid 
of dramatic censors, George Colman the younger, upon the same 
principle that he expunged the word “ Angel” wherever it 
occurred in the speeches of a stage hero to his mistress, on 
account of its profaneness; but there the rebuke would have 
ended—and the justly reprobated song of Amelia in ‘* The Rob- 
bers” proves rather that he had little opportunity at the Karls 
Akademie for forming an estimate of female reserve and delicacy 
in the higher orders of society, than that he had drawn his ideas 
of what belongs to the female character from too familiar an 
habitual intercourse with its lower descriptions. 

The want of Objectivity (to use a phrase now become 
established in the German school of criticism), which is the chief 
defect imputable to the class of poems we have just noticed, is by 
no means to be applied with equal force to all the compositions 
of this early era. Hoffineister instances in the little apologue of 
Das Glick und die Weisheit a lively and speaking personification 
of the stoical mode of thought which the poet had adopted ; and 
we are disposed to let it testify for itself to the force of the im- 
pression it is meant to convey, viz. (to use the words of our 
biographer) ‘‘ that moral wisdom, or virtue, needs not the sup- 
port of Fortune”—a truth which the whole history of the life of 
Schiller sufficiently exemplifies. 

‘“*T care not, Fortune, what you me deny, 
You cannot rob me of boon nature’s grace,” &c. 


So exclaims one of our own truest and most natural poets, who 
certainly never read Schiller, having died before he was born, and 
whom it is probable, though not equally certain, that Schiller 
himself never read. The sentiment which is common to both, 
was drawn by both from the same storehouse of thought ; and it 
runs through several of Schiller’s other poems—not only those of 
later date, but those of the same period also, as his critic has 
instanced in the Geheimniss der Reminiscenz, and again in the 
An die schlimmen Monarchen. Thus— 
‘Und ihr fordest Anbetung in Asche, 
Das die blinde Metze Glick in eure Tasche 
Eine—Welt besteckt ?”— 


of which passage Hoffmeister gives the following exposition. 
‘“¢ Man has only one out of three ways by which to maintain him- 
self against mischance and oppression. ‘The weak spirit laments 
—that which is tuned to religion submits itself—moral force 
rises superior. Schiller, all his life through, considered nothing 
so unworthy of man as to suffer constraint ; for constraint is no 
less than the abrogation of that freedom of the will which con- 
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stitutes his generic character. Submission to the divine decrees 
did not enter into his mode of feeling; he had, therefore, only 
moral force to oppose to coercion, and his whole outward life was 
a whetstone to sharpen this heroic sentiment.” 

Of the all-important doctrine of the Soul’s Immortality, Schiller 
never seems to have entertained any serious doubt, except, perhaps, 
during that brief, stormy, transition-period already before adverted 
to, when, as in his poem of “ Resignation,” he exhibits himself 
rather as the querulous questionist, than as the resolute impugner, 
of that fundamental article of all religious persuasion. To refuse 
it the entire assent of his reason he felt that he was prohibited 
alike by the religion of his early, and by the philosophy of his 
later, days; by the express assurance of Revelation, and by his 
own exalted impression of man’s moral nature and dignity, and 
of the loftiness of man’s destinations. Accordingly, in the 
Leichenphantasie, we find it coupled with the delightful persua- 
sion of future personal recognition, and in the Geheimniss der 
Reminiscenz, with the Platonic ideas of the pre-existence and 
pre-union of spirits. In his contemplation of the immensity of 
creation it seems indeed to be lost, or rather merged, in the 
notion of absorption into the Deity ; and in another poem—the 
Hymne an den Unendlichen—the absolute nothingness of man, 
when placed in comparison with his Almighty Maker, is presented 
in (if possible) still more striking contrast. We have reserved 
it for our concluding specimen of the early poems, and shall take 
leave again to present the original together with our translation, 
because, as bearing the impress of the poet’s religious sentiments, 
we feel it due to him that it should not be passed over by those 
who are capable of understanding the full force of the language. 


‘* HyMNE AN DEN UNENDLICHEN. 


Zwischen Himmel und Erd, hoch in der Liifte Meer, 
In der Wiege des Sturms tragt mich ein Zackenfels, 
Wolken thiirmen 
Unter mir sich zu stiirmen ; 
Schwindelnd gaukelt der Blick umher, 
Und ich denke Dich, Ewiger. 


Deinen schauernden Pomp borge dem Endlichen, 
Ungeheure Natur! Du der Unendlichkeit 
Riesentochter ! 
Sey mir Spiegel Jehovahs ! 
Seinen Gott dem verniinftigen Wurm 
Orgle prachtig, Gewittersturm ! 
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Horch! er orgelt. Den Fels, wie er herunter drdhnt ! 
Briillend spricht der Orkan Zebaoths Namen aus. 
Hingeschrieben 
Mit dem Griffel des Blitzes : 
CREATUREN, ERKENNT IHR MICH ? 
Schone, Herr! wir erkennen Dich.” 


‘““Hymw To THE ETERNAL. 


Pois’d ’twixt heaven and earth, high in the fields of air, 
Cradled amid the storm, bear me some mountain peak ! 
Clouds roll under 
My feet with their loud-voiced thunder ; 
Dizzied I gaze o’er that boundless sea, 
And, Eternal! I think on Thee, 


Hide thy terrible pomp—hide from a mortal’s eye— 
Nature, thou monster-brood, thou, of Infinity 
Giant daughter ! 
Let me, in Thee, Jehovah 
View, and the organ peal of the storm 
Sound forth his God to the reasoning worm. 


Hark! it peals—and the rock, mark how it threats below— 
Hark! the wild hurricane peals Zebaéth’s mighty name, 
Deep engraven 
With the lightning’s own pencil, 
‘CREATURES! DO YE ACKNOWLEDGE ME ?’ 
Lord—Oh spare !—we acknowledge TuEE.” 


We now willingly revert to that part of our history from 
which we have too long been separated by the course of our 
discursive ramblings,—that portion of it which was probably 
the happiest of Schiller’s earthly existence, and upon the whole 
most favourable to his mental progress—when he had emerged 
from the region of clouds and thick darkness which for awhile 
encompassed him, if not into the full light of Christian Revelation, 
at least into an atmosphere which reflected its brightness, and 
which, we rejoice to think, increased in purity and brilliancy as 
he advanced in his short journey of life, and continued so to 
increase until the early close of it. 

We must here avail ourselves of a few sentences in Schwab’s 
Life of Schiller, illustrative of his mind and feelings on the eve 
of his happy union with Charlotte Von Lengefeld, to which we 
alluded toward the close of our former article. ‘‘ Charlotte con- 
templated the future with the tranquil contentedness of a woman’s 
mind ; but this ill suited the ardent temperament of her lover. 
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His joys bloomed for him in the unborn distance ; the present 
was void and cheerless; and nothing but the sweet delusion of 
poetry had power to tear him from it. But love itself had no 
power to banish from the poet’s soul the spirit of speculation, 
which had not unfrequently, since he became a disciple of Kant, 
disturbed even his enjoyment of nature, though invested with that 
halo of beauty which the love of Charlotte shed round it. 

** ¢ Tam just returned from a walk,’ he wrote to her on the 
evening of the 12th September, 1789. Never before was I made 
so fully sensible how absolutely our soul has the whole creation 
at its disposal—how little capable is that creation of giving any- 
thing for itself—and how it receives all—yes, all, from t:-> soul. 
Nature charms and transports us only by means of that wh.ch we 
ourselves have lent her.’ *—‘ How often’ he proceeds to say, 
has the sun set before my eyes, and how often has my fancy lent 
it speech and soul! yet never—never as now, have I read in it 
my love.’ Again, however, he returns to do homage to nature. 
‘ Admirable to me has always been the sublime simplicity, and 
again the rich fulness of nature. One and the same only globe 
of fire is for ever suspended over us, and it is seen under a million 
different aspects by millions of created beings, and again by the 
same creature in a thousand other shapes. It needs must rest, 
while the human spirit is moved in its stead—and so all around 
us lies in dead repose, and nothing lives but our own soul. And 
yet how beneficial again is to us this identity, this uniform en- 
durance of nature! When we have been long enough tossed hither 
and thither by passion, by tumults, from within and from without— 
when we have lost our own selves—still do we find nature ever 
the same, and ourselves in her. On our flight through life, we 
resign every pleasure we have enjoyed, every form of our change- 
ful being, into her faithful hand, and she gives back to us again 
in safe preservation the good things we have committed to her 


* How frequently—we might almost say how continually—does Schiller remind 
us of Coleridge, so strongly as to make it appear next to impossible that the re- 
semblance should be merely fortuitous. Thus, in the fine ode, “‘ Dejection.”’ 


‘* O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live : 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud ! 
And would we aught behold, of higher worth 
Than that inanimate cold world allow’d 
To the poor, loveless, ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light,.a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the Earth— 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element !’’ 
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charge, when we come to require them of her. It is to her that 
we are indebted for our entire individuality; so that, if she were 
to stand before us to-morrow transfigured, we should in vain 
seek again for ourselves of yesterday.” 

‘“* How unsentimental,” remarks the biographer, “ was true 
love in the strong mind of the thoughtful poet! It disturbed him 
not in the subtle investigations of his idealism ; it only led him 
deeper into their secret recesses, and, full of confidence, he wooes 
the betrothed bride, in his first love-letter, to a participation in 
the results of his speculation, instead of kisses and embraces.” 

We need not stop to inquire how far it may be prudent to 
recommend this mode of courtship to the generality of lovers ; 
but we have thought the passage worthy of record, as a remark- 
able illustration of Schiller’s peculiar character, and its apparent 
inconsistency with the charge of sensuality. We must remember 
that not more than six or eight years had now elapsed since the 
publication of the early poems, to some of which that fault is, we 
think, falsely imputed, and we can hardly give credit to the 
philosophical pursuits in which he had recently been engaged for 
having worked so total a change in his moral character, as must 
be inferred from this portion of his correspondence, if we were to 
admit the fact of his previous licentiousness. 

“* During Schiller’s residence at: Kochberg,” says Hinrichs, 
‘“‘ he maintained a frequent correspondence with Charlotte Von 
Lengefeld, to whom he was then engaged to be married. It 
delighted him to find that those of his poetical productions which 
he esteemed most highly himself were also her principal favourites ; 
and this discovery only led to a more intimate union of soul. He 
beheld, as he expressed himself, in these approved compositions, so 
many pledges of their friendship. They were so many disjointed 
fragments of his own being, and it was an enchanting thought 
for him that he saw them again reflected by her, and recognised 
them in her person as flowers of his own planting. But his poem 
of Die Kiinstler appears to have been that which pleased her 
most of all, as Schiller himself expected; and he writes to her 
accordingly, how greatly it rejoiced him to find this reciprocity 
of sentiment and conception. This could not but afford him the 
strongest pledge of their mutual harmony of soul; and he held for 
sacred and invaluable the experience which had been thus com- 
muniecated. To her sister, Caroline Von Beulwitz, he also wrote 
about the same time that he was completely satisfied with this 
poem, and took to himself great credit in respect of it, saying 
that he had never bestowed so much time and labour in perfecting 
any other of his works. 

“ The answer of Schiller to Goethe on the subject of Poets 
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and Artists” (we are still quoting from Hinrichs) ‘ may con- 
tribute to a closer understanding of this poem. ‘I think thus,’ 
says he, ‘ of the matter. It belongs in two different ways to tlie 
poet and to the artist, that he both raises himself above the 
Real, and yet remains within the sphere of the sensual. Esthetic 
art consists in the union of both. But in a tasteless and formless 
nature, he only too easily forsakes the sensual together with the 
Real, and becomes merely idealistic, and when the understanding 
is weak, even phantastic; or if he will, and must, through the 
necessity of his nature, continue in sensuality, then he willingly 
abides by the Real also, and becomes in the narrower sense of the 
word realistic, and, if he is altogether without imagination, low 
and servile. Thus, in neither case, is he zesthetic.’” 

** The development of art, and the improvement of human 
nature by means of art, is the purport of the poem. Proceeding 
from the imitation of nature, it steps forward to the consider- 
ation that the Beautiful is born, not of Nature, but of the Spirit. 
Humboldt termed it a didactic poem, and Schiller was in the 
wrong when he complained of its being so called, saying that it 
had nothing of the true didactic nature. The ‘ Kiinstler’ is in 
fact just such a poem according to his own definition, which 
makes it consist in the generation of idea by means of represent- 
ation. The same may be equally said of the ‘Elegy’ (or ‘ Spazier- 
gang’) and of the ‘Gottern Griechenlands,’ inasmuch as the ideas 
which they excite are produced after a philosophical manner.” 

But it is time to proceed to the poem itself, which, from its 
length, no less than from the difficulty of comprehending its full 
scope and bearing, seems to demand the aid of some introductory 
analysis. 

The general design of its author cannot perhaps be better or 
more truly exhibited than in the words of his last cited com- 
mentator. 

“ The Artists,” says Hinrichs, “ are those happy beings who 
elevate and embellish existence by investing it with the splendid 
and the beautiful—who, while they reconcile external nature to 
our inward perceptions, are our true deliverers from sensuality, 
which they do not indeed destroy, but place in affinity with the 
spirit.” 

‘‘ The poem opens,” according to Hoffmeister, ‘‘ with a pregnant 
demonstration of the high scientific and social cultivation of this latter 
age—reminding it, however, not to be forgetful, in its present advanced 
stage of progress, of its inability to attain and perfect its moral forma- 
tion otherwise than by the assistance of art. After this introduction, 
we are presented, first with a general representation of what is implied 
by beauty and art; a description is then giver of the three distinct 
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stages of improvement through which human nature developed itself 
in grace—the Asiatic race being here, as in the poem of the Vier 
Weltalter (or ‘ Four Ages of the World’) excluded from the view of 
Civilization-History—and of the manner also, in which, at a later 
period, the modern era of the world was advanced through the repro- 
duction of taste in the East, and the conquest of Constantinople. 
Lastly, in the third part of the poem, which reverts to the commence- 
ment, we are shown in what manner Art has still to perform the office 
of perfecting the civilisation of the existing race. The poem through- 
out, however, is not very intelligibly constructed, and the precise marks 
of the several stages are so far obliterated in transition as to be in 
danger of being confounded even by the most attentive reader; at the 
same time that a train of thought, which is easily perceptible, runs 
through the many and multiform aspects of this great gery and 
the complete work exhibits a perfect and satisfactory whole. 

‘* The same impression bursts forth through the tenor of the poem 
itself; not so a through the admirable and measureless abundance 
of its ideas and sentiments, as through the elevated position which it 
assigns to beauty and art, and especially to poetry, in the existence of 
the human spirit and its development. At the time when this poem 
was written, art was generally considered only as something subservient 
to mere amusement, and the generality even of poets and critics were 
advanced but a little way above the prose level of the age. Much less, 
indeed, had philosophy then contributed towards placing art in its true 
station; for Kant’s Critique on the Understanding (Urtheilskraft) 
appeared not before the following year, 1790. It was now that the 
youthful Schiller stepped forth to proclaim the new gospel of beauty 
and art, even as his divine spirit revealed it to him. He taught that 
all intellectual, moral, political and religious civilization had in every 
age proceeded from the beautiful; he referred to history to attest that 
it had always been elevated in conjunction with Art, and, without it, 
had always sunk or disappeared; and he therefore concluded that 
human improvement finds its full accomplishment in the return to this 
same beautiful Art to which it owed its commencement.” 


We will not follow our critical biographer any further in this 
train of remark; and, as the poem itself, besides its great 
length, requires the aid of a pretty constant commentary in 
order to its full development, and as (moreover) it has never yet 
(so far as we are aware) been rendered accessible to the mere 
English reader through the medium of any translation, either in 
verse or in prose, and would therefore be greatly injured in its 
effect by any curtailment or selection of passages, we propose to 
postpone its insertion to a future Number, where it oa stand 
alone and distinct from more trivial matter, merely adding, in 


this place, a few more general observations on its design and 


tendency. 
That the instinctive feelings of Harmony and Beauty, which 
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come to us in contemplating the works of Nature, are intuitions 
from above,—that it 1s only as we become sensible of their con- 
nexion with those great laws, that the discoveries slowly and 
painfully made in Science can receive their due appreciation ;— 
that, finally, even before the destinies of Man shall have attained 
their fulfilment on Earth, he shall perceive that those instincts 
which have been vouchsafed to him are but one aspect of eternal 
and immutable Truth ;—this it is which appears to be here 
= and developed; and, except that we believe the final 

t to be reserved for us in a higher stage of existence, and 
may wish that so essential an article of our Faith had not been 
left to mere inference, or made to rest on a slight and obscure 
intimation, there is nothing in the Poem at all repugnant to 
religious principle, though a mythological garb be chosen as the 
vehicle of the sentiments. It may be added that there are 
several passages in Wordsworth which seem to express the same 
general thoughts in different phraseology, Probably, however, 
the closest resemblance of sentiment and expression to this 
poem, of any that occurs in the range of English poetry, is to be 
found in Akenside; though we are not aware of any direct 
evidence that Schiller was acquainted with the “ Pleasures of 
Imagination.” It would carry us much too far, did we attempt 
to trace the parallel, where the coincidences, however striking, 
are, in all probability, merely fortuitous, arising from the com- 
mon, Platonic origin of both poems.* It would be equally harsh 
and unphilosophical to infer a denial of Providence from a seem- 
ing adscription of the workings of the Divine Will to the agency 
of secondary causes, or an intention to dishonour the Deity from a 
somewhat too lofty and independent tone in reference to the 


* Every sentence in Johnson’s criticism on Akenside would be alike applicable 
to this poem of the Kiinstler, and to most others of Schiller’s philosophical poems ; 
and these, again, at least equally admit the defence of Campbell, who says, with 
evident reference to the general censure of the great Lexicographer, ‘‘ It may be 
easy to point out in Akenside a superfluous pomp of expression ; yet the character 
which Pope bestowed on him, that he was not an every-day writer, is certainly 
apparent in the decided tone of his moral sentiments, and in his spirited mainte- 
nance of great principles. His verse has a sweep of harmony that seems to accord 
with an emphatic mind.”’ 

It may be as well, also, in criticising Schiller, to bear in mind the introductory 
sentence of Johnson, in his article in the ‘‘ Lives of the Poets’’ above referred to— 
‘* With the philosophical or Teligious tenets of the Author I have nothing to do; my 
business is with his poetry 

“ His picture of man,’ ” observes Walker, in his Exercises on Elocution, speaking 
of Akenside, “is grand and beautiful, but unfinished. The immortality of the soul, 
which is the natural consequence of the appetites and powers he is invested with, is 
searcely once hinted throughout the poem.’’ On which Johnson again remarks, in 
a tone of apology applicable to the German no less than to the English poet— 
‘* unless it may be said in his defence, that what he has omitted was not properly in 
his plan.”’ 
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high dignity and privileges of Man. The dream of human self- 
perfectibility, indulged in, perhaps too freely, by a few soi-disant 
philosophers of the last century, is dispersed; and we are well 
reminded by a brother critic, whose words we have pleasure in 
quoting, that ‘“‘ Six thousand years have passed over us, and what 
have we to show as the produce of that long existence? Much 
advance in natural science, splendid victories over natural agen- 
cies, glorious achievements in the domain of intellect—but, on 
the other hand, startling social anomalies, grievous and deep- 
rooted social maladies, the great mass of our fellow creatures 
still vicious, ignorant, and wretched, the chief objects of Being 
still dim in the distance, Wisdom still scanty and undiffused, 
Virtue still difficult, Happiness still rare.”—“ If, as we firmly 
believe,” pursues the same writer, “ the attainment of these ends 
was the purpose and intention of Man’s creation, it is natural 
that we should feel perplexed at the patience of Providence (if 
we may use such an expression) in watching such tardy fulfil- 
ment of its own designs. But the whole history of God’s deal- 
ings with Man points to this as characteristic of His plan—that 
Perfection was meant to be of slow growth and most gradual 
attainment. The Deity has an Eternity before Him for the 
accomplishment of His purposes.” 

The same Religion which teaches us that Man i: his fallen 
state is by nature sinful, represents him as originally noble and 
exalted,—to have been formed after God’s own image, and 
worthy that God himself should assume our human condition in 
order to effect his restoration to his first pre-eminence. This is, 
indeed, a great and profound mystery—the greatest and most 
profound of all those with which we are surrounded ; but it is no 
less true that the assurance of our own utter helplessness with- 
out the divine aid is accompanied by continual exhortations to 
be ourselves the workers out of our own salvation—to take to 
ourselves the model of the Divine Perfection—to “ run,” by our 
own endeavours, “‘ so that we may obtain ;” and, as no man can 
reasonably hope to win the race by constantly dwelling upon, and 
even exaggerating, his own weakness and infirmity, so we may 
pardon the moral Philosopher, and yet more the didactic Poet, 
who, keeping the end only in view, leaves it to the Theologian to 
adjust the balance of those seeming contradictions and incon- 
sistencies which compose the riddle of Human Existence. 
¢.. This, or something like it, may probably be the best answer to 
those far from unfriendly critics who have taken against even 
Wordsworth’s poetry the same objection, (viz. the want of a clear 
and distinct Christian foundation,) which is only too obvious in 
that of Schiller. ‘“ Christianity,” says one of our best modern 
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German theologians, “Christianity alone can reconcile the two 
opposite qualities,—self-abasement and elevation, lowliness and 
dignity, the being nothing, and the becoming every thing.” * 

And to somewhat the same effect our own excellent and most 
candid and liberal Bishop of Sodor and Man, in the little tract 
headed, ‘‘ What is Christianity!” which he has lately presented 
to his former parishioners as a private token of his regard and 
affection. ‘Christianity bids us seek from God that which we 
cannot provide for ourselves. She tells us that God must work 
in us both to will and to do, of his own good pleasure. Not that 
she would prevent us from using any of those means which reason 
or philosophy would dictate to the heathen; but she would forbid 
us to trust in them. Not that she would bid us make no exer- 
tions of our own; but she would direct us to rest the hope of 
success on the aid which Heaven would provide for us. She 
would tell us that the Almighty, who was reconciled to us through 
his blessed Son, would work in us such a state of holiness as 
would fit us for the presence of our God hereafter.” 


‘“* How magical is meek humility, 
Disarming Heaven’s resentment! Haughty man 
Holds those abased who bow before himself ; 
But in God’s sight, submission is command, 
And none but captive hearts with Him are free.” + 


The above lines, paradoxical as it may seem, form the very 
key to unlock the mystery of another of Schiller’s philosophical 
poems—that which he at first distinguished by the name of Reich 
der Schatten (‘The Realm of Shadows”), but afterwards by that 


* (Neander, by Rose, Vol. I. p. 173.) What follows as to the prevailing views 
of antiquity on the nature of God and his connexion with the universe, as exhibited 
in the writings of Celsus, will serve equally as a text to guide us through the 
labyrinths of Kant and the writers of the Neo-platonic school of Germany. ‘‘ God 
cares only for the whole, and this His Providence never deserts.’’—*‘ All travels 
round and round again in one perpetual circle ;’’"—these are the very same thoughts 
that are perpetually recurring in Schiller’s philosophical poems, especially those 
numerous distichs to which he affixed the title of Votivtafein. 

+ From the poem of ‘‘ Jonah,’’ written for the Seatonian prize, and afterwards 
published, (by the Rev. F. Hodgson, now Provost of Eton,) in a small volume, 
entitled ‘‘ Sacred Leisure,’ 1820. A volume deserving of commemoration, not 
only for its own sake, but as the precursor, though at a long interval, of a recent 
work by the same author, which, under the title of ‘‘ Sacred Lyrics,’’ presents us 
with perhaps the most successful instance, since Bishop Lowth, of the attempt to 
combine classical elegance, with scriptural piety, connected, however (in this case), 
with the useful purpose of education. Mr. Hodgson’s excellence as a Latin poet is 
known to many, who may possibly be ignorant of the work just referred to, although 
based on the adaptation of the sublimest and most pathetic passages of the Bible to 
the laws of Latin versification. We fear that it is not yet so well known as it ought 
to be, or (at least) not sufficiently brought into use, even in schools and colleges, 
for which it is more especially calculated. 
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of Das Ideal and das Leben (The Ideal and Life,”’—more pro- 
perly, perhaps, “The Ideal and the Real”), and which stands 
among the earliest of those composed by him during the third 
and final period of his poetical career, beginning with the year 
1795, after an interval of more than five years from the date of 
the “ Kiinstler,” and of his fortunate marriage. That interval 
had been chiefly occupied by the historical pursuits and studies 
incident to his appointment to the Professorship at Jena, not, 
however, to the abandonment of his metaphysical speculations ; 
and in his treatises Ueber das Erhabene, “On the Sublime,” 
with a few others of similar import and tendency, but more 
especially in his letters Ueber die Aisthetische Exziehung des 

enschen will probably be found an easy clue to what may 
else seem obseure in this very imaginative and argumentative 
composition. With respect to its religious scope and ten- 
dency, we must revert to what has been already said as to the 
very reprehensible conclusion which we are left to draw from his 
earlier poem—the “ Resignation”—to which the Poet himself 
intended that this of the Reich der Schatten should be considered 
in the light of an apologetic sequel. It is thus that in his cor- 
respondence with William Von Hun boldt, which was now in its 
fullest progress, we are taught to regard it, and as his latest 
Biographer accordingly treats it. 


‘“‘ The Lyrical Didactic poem, ‘ Ideal und Leben,’ (says Hoffmeister) 
rests entirely on the figure of Antithesis. It begins with the sentiment 
with which the ‘ Resignation’ ends; namely, that to Man there remains 
only the anxious choice between the pleasures of sense and the peace of 
the soul—(the self-contentedness which arises from virtue), whilst in the 
life of the Immortals both are united. But is it not permitted also to 
Man to attain this perfect happiness? Whoever wishes to do so must 
raise himself above material enjoyment, and take refuge, not in the 
ethical world, but in the realm of Beauty, which is alone capable of 
harmoniously satisfying the various claims of our Human Nature, but 
which, at the same time, as the spontaneous production of our own 
active exertion, has no real independent existence. Hence Beauty is 
represented as the realm of forms and shews of things,* and thus the 
entire Poem was originally designated ‘The Realm of Shadows.’ It 
is in this province only that we find humanity perfected; a perfection 
which indeed also consists in the free concurrence of the sensual and 
intellectual powers of man—as in the lines, 

‘* * Jugendlich, von allen Erdenmalen 


Frei, in der Vollendung Strahlen, 
Schwebe hier der Menschheit Gottesbild,’ &c. 


‘In actual life there is either a constant striving after some goal 


* “ An dem Scuerne mag der Blick sich weiden.”’ 
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which, though always present before us, is not quite attainable, or a 
conflict with fate. In the realm of ideal beauty, only, are the longed- 
for goal, and the true contentment, made manifest. In life, the natural 
powers, courage, boldness, and strength, have the pre-eminence; but 
for him who has exalted himself to the ideal of beautiful Humanity, there 
is no more struggling— 


‘¢ © Aufgelist in zarter Wechsel-liebe, 
In der Anmuth freien Bund vereint, 
Ruhen hier die ausgesohnten Triebe, 

Und verschwunden ist der Feind.’ 


«In real existence, so long as the Artist still contends with matter, 
industry and exertion are necessary; when on the contrary, he has 
once penetrated to Beauty, his Artist-work becomes elevated to pure, 
light Form. In Life, every action, every sentiment, of the virtuous 
vanishes into nothing before the grandeur of moral Law. On the other 
hand, for him who, participating in Beauty, fulfils the moral Law from 
inclination, it has no longer any terror.* To conclude, if in Life we 
are often surrounded by grievous afflictions of our own, or are sympa- 
thetically oppressed by the misfortunes of others, in the bright region of 
pure esthetic forms, all sorrow ceases. And so this extraordinary 
Poem goes on alternating in striking contrasts, of which a pair are 
regularly exhibited to us in every successive stanza, from the sixth on- 
wards. Actual Life is the ladder, and its disquietudes, conflicts, labours, 


restraints and sorrows, the steps by which the poet ascends to the 
Heaven of the Beautiful, every step presenting to him a new prospect 
of that to which he is mounting. Remaining, however, still not satis- 
fied with all these several points of contrast, he goes on to exhibit in 
the two concluding stanzas the — ideas in the great allegory of 


the Apotheosis of Hercules. The poem itself is impressed with the 
pathological character of its subject, its Author disengaging himself 
with painful exertion from his scientific world of logical definitions, to 
take refuge in the world of the Beautiful. 

“This Poem of ‘ The Ideal and Life’ is the crowning garland of the 
‘ Letters on the Esthetic Education of Man.’ The Zsthetic World of 
appearance and sport, of pure forms as they are especially developed 
towards the conclusion of these Letters, appears here visibly displayed 
before our eyes, as far as is possible. ‘ Der Mensch ist nur da ganz 
Mensch wo er spielt,’+ is the theme of this admirable, this unparal- 
leled poem, in which every object and every epithet has a metaphysical 
back-ground. The same Esthetic view of the world, which in his 
‘ Gods of Greece’ the poet brought before his longing eyes from the 


* This is the same sentiment that we have so often found repeated by Schiller, 
and which is in unison with Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ode to Duty.” 

+ ‘‘ Man is wholly man then only when he sports’’—an expression which occurs 
in the fifth of the Aisthetic Letters, and is there used in apposition to a former part 
of the sentence, implying, that he sports only when he is man in the fullest meaning 
of the word. 
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mythic stores of antiquity, shapes itself here independently by its own 
exertions. A new mythology of Reason takes place of the popular 
mythology which has perished.” 


To this quotation from the work of Hoffmeister, we may be 
excused for subjoining a shorter commentary on the same poem 
with which we have been favoured by one who has studied 
Schiller closely, and (we will venture to say) with a compre- 
hension at least equal to that of any of his critical country- 
men; nor shall we fear being accounted tedious in our attempts 
to elucidate what, without previous explanation, few readers 
would take the trouble to understand at all, and some might 
understand in an objectionable sense, remote from the author's 
real meaning. 

“The general Argument of the Poem,” observes our cor- 
respondent, “seems to be this. The Gods alone can enjoy, 
united, the pleasures of sense and the peace of the soul. Man 
has but to choose between the two. Must he then altogether 
renounce the hope of similar happiness! Must he altogether 
renounce every pleasure addressed to the senses in order to main- 
tain his mental dignity! No—there is a means by which he 
may enjoy both together. There is a domain intermediate be- 
tween that of the Gods above, and of the world around him, in 
which his fancy may find satisfaction and enjoyment. This is 
the Realm of the Ideal—in other words, the Asthetic world, or 
the world of Beauty, as distinguished alike from the moral and 
from the sensual. The entire poem, from the fifth stanza to the 
end, contrasts the peace and harmony of this Esthetic or Ideal 
world with the contradictions and troubles to which man is 
exposed in his earthly course. Earthly life is a perpetual 
struggle between Mind and Matter, between the nobler and the 
inferior nature of Man. On the vantage ground of Ideal Beauty 
alone can he contemplate Peace and Victory. 

“ The idea which Schiller appears to have constantly in view, 
not in this only, but in all his philosophical poems, is the contrast 
between man so constituted as, by a keen perception of the 
Beautiful and Fit, to preserve all his tastes and feelings in har- 
mony with the Eternal law of God and Nature, and Man not so 
favourably constituted, but acting in obedience to the Moral 
Law from a sense of duty, in opposition to his own temper and 
disposition. Schiller gives the former the preference, as the 
more perfect type (so to speak) of the Human Mind. He does 
not consider it as an actually existing state of Humanity, but as 
one to be striven after. Now this, if it be the sum and substance 

of his Philosophy, is (no doubt) extremely defective, inasmuch as 
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it bases man’s obligations to moral perfection on the mere sense 
of internal fitness and harmony, leaving out of sight his peculiar 
and personal relations to the God of Revelation. The question 
is whether this be necessarily implied in some of his philosophical 
poems—this of the Jdeal und Leben especially !—or might they 
be made to consist with a more Christian view of things, and be 
kept restricted to the province of Taste, without interfering with 
that of Religion ?” 

This is a question of which we will not ourselves attempt the 
solution ; but, with reference to one of the stanzas,* which, from 
its boldness of expression, might at first sight be taken to con- 
vey an irreligious, if not a blasphemous sense, we will, before 
we proceed to the poem itself, venture to institute a compa- 
rison with the words of a writer who cannot certainly be 
accused of any hostility to religion, and who thus gives vent to 
his sentiments on a similar subject. 

“ Are we quite aware of the real difficulty and mystery con- 
tained in the fact of a Covenant between God and Man!—A 
Covenant implies two independent Agents. It implies also 
another fact more wonderful. These two independent Agents in 
it must also be mutually dependent. It may be that all the 


* ‘ Aber fliichtet aus der Sinne Schranken 
In die Freiheit der Gedanken 
Und die Furchterscheinung ist entfloh’n, 
Und der ew’ge Abgrund wird sich fiillen : 
Nehmt die Gottheit auf in euren willen, 
Und sie steigt von ihrem Weltenthron. 
Des Gesetzes strenge Fessel bindet 
Nur den Sklavensinn, der es verschmiht : 
Mit des Menschen widerstand versschwindet 
Auch des Gottes Majestiit.’’ 
—A sentiment which, however daring in point of expression, is not, when properly 
construed, justly chargeable with impiety, or even falsehood, and which affords a 
strong illustration of the danger of misapprehension and injustice resulting from the 
habit of looking at German metaphysics through the glass of English theology. On 
this subject we cannot forbear quoting the words of a contemporary critic of foreign 
literature. 

‘If we look to the East, in the early centuries of Christianity, as the source of 
refined meditative speculation on those points of doctrine which relate to the divine 
nature considered as external to man; if to the extreme West, as the nursery of those 
ideas, Pelagian, philosophic, or scholastic, which raise themselves in rebellion against 
the doctrines of the insignificance and utter dependance of humanity ; the Teutonic 
races, on the other hand, especially those of pure German blood, seem, ever since 
the period of their conversion, to have welcomed with peculiar zeal that aspect of 
Christianity in which it appears as constituting the strong personal alliance between 
man and God ; an aspect, under which points of doctrine, commonly so called, or 
of observances, sink into comparative insignificance. The essence of their religious 
sentiment has been the aspiration after a nearer and more intimate union with God ; 
leading the devout spirit to overstep those prudent restrictions which Revelation, 
regardful of human weakness, seems to have imposed on similar wanderings. As 
developed in individual nature, these feelings have constantly displayed themselves 
in a tender, fervent, and certainly harmless piety, the true Frommigkeit of the 
German mind.” 
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hierarchy of Heaven are so formed that they move as a mighty 
machine. But the relation of Man to God, even in Man’s cor- 
ruptible and fallen state, is far higher. Jt is the relation of two 
mighty potentates, capable of ver a treaty, and of bindi 
each other by mutual conditions. ‘The language is very awful, 
but it does not go beyond the truth. If I had the power of 
thwarting the designs of God, of marring his creation, of disobey- 
ing his laws, I am, so far, an independent sovereign, and a 
sovereign of vast power ; for it is a power reaching to the Will 
of God himself.”* 

Now we readily agree that this language is awful—exceedingly 
so—far more than that of Schiller in the passage objected to, if 
fairly construed, can be asserted to be; and yet it is the lan- 
guage employed by a Christian Professor in treating of the great 
mysteries of the Christian faith, and by one who will be readily 
acquitted of intending the smallest irreverence; and it only 
proves the narrowness of the separation wall between extremes, 
whether in morals, politics, or religion, and how careful we ought 
to be, but most especially with reference to the latter subject, 
to avoid such expressions as may be construed equally to fall 
within either side of the prescribed barrier. Far less excus- 
able, however, is the use of such equivocal terms by the Philo- 
sopher or Divine than by the Poet, whose permitted weapons 
are the figurative and hyperbolical; and we have the less reason 
to blame Schiller for the use he has made of them, since his 
expressions clearly admit the interpretation to which, in our 
version, we have endeavoured to confine them, and which is 
strictly consistent with the Scriptural truth of God’s earnest 
desire that man shall not perish through his own wilfulness, as 
evinced by a chain of evidence extending from Deuteronomy to 
the latest of the Apostolic Epistles. 


“Das Ipgat unp Das LEBEN. 


Ever pure and mirror-bright and even, 
Light as zephyr-breath of Heaven, 
Life amidst the Immortals glides away. 
Moons are waning, generations wasting — 
Their celestial youth blooms everlasting, 
Changeless ’midst a ruin’d world’s decay, 
Man is only left the hard election 
’Twixt the joys of sense and peace of mind— 
On the Godhead’s brow in full perfection 
Beams their glorious ray combin’d. 


* Sewell’s Christian Morals, quoted in a late number of the Edinburgh Review. 
There can be little doubt that the language of Sewell is blasphemous, and that no 
such covenant exists. God is not bound by man, but accepts him in grace and 
mercy, not as meriting salvation, but as obtaining it on the fulfilment of certain con- 
ditions, in themselves not meritorious, only becoming such in Christ. 
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*[ Leads no road to yonder heights ascending ? 

Must the flowery Spring have ending 

Soon as Autumn’s plenteous gifts abound ? 

If the full-orb’d moon beam forth unclouded, 

Must her nether disk in night be shrouded ? 

Can she ne’er complete her dazzling round ? 

Nay—since upward to the eternal mountain 

Even from bounds of sense are paths that climb ; 

Those who taste not of her riches’ fountain 
Binds no statute-law of Time.] 


Would ye, even on earth, be like th’ Immortals— 
Free within Death’s shadowy portals ?— 

Touch not, though his garden fruits invite ! 

Feed your eyes upon the specious treasures— 

Brief enjoyment’s transitory pleasures 

Swift avenges Passion’s hasty flight ; 

Styx itself, though winding nine times round her, 

Had no force Proserpine to chain ; 

But she pluck’d the Apple—and it bound her 

Fast to Orcus’ drear domain. 


—wo 


Those dark powers that weave the web of Fate 
Only rule the corporal state— 
But, from every time-compulsion free, 
Play-fellow of natures pure and bright, 
Roams above o’er ether fields of light 
Form—’mid Gods itself a Deity. 
Would ye soar aloft upon their pinion, 
Cast aside the slough of mortal clay ; 
And from dull cramp life to the dominion 
Of the Ideal soar away ! 


[And from those dread squadrons arm’d to tend you 
Once for ever to defend you, 

Break ye all the bridges, wisely brave ! 

Tremble not your homes to leave behind you— 

Every path that leads to life will find you, 

At your journey’s end a certain grave. 

Joyfully resign whate’er was yours— 

What ye have been, and what now ye are— 

And in blest forgetfulness the hours 
That are pass’d be free to spare. 

* The Stanzas marked by Parenthesis are included in the poem as first printed 
under the title of Reich der Schatten, but were afterwards omitted by the Author 
in the Edition which he published of his Collected Poems. He has nowhere, that 
we are aware of, assigned his reason for the omission; but in this particular stanza 
there is an evident astronomical blunder, or piece of confusion, which was pointed 
out to him by his friend Humboldt, and which he vainly attempts to defend—which 
= for the sacrifice in this single instance, though leaving it unexplained 
in the others. 
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Memory, pass no desecrating sentence 
On this sanctuary !— Repentance, 
Hence, begone !—and care, and useless tears ! 
Loosen’d are they from all vows debentured, 
Those who in this holy place have enter’d— 
From all mortal nature’s long arrears. 
Let the slave no dungeon thoughts incumber, 
Whilst he roves in freedom unrepress’d— 
Let the avenging Fury’s self, too, slumber, 
Peaceful, in the sinner’s breast !] 


Youthful—from al] taint of earth-connexion 
Free—in beams of full Perfection— 

Hovers here the Human form Divine. 

As Life’s silent phantoms glancing wander 

Where the gloomy Stygian waves meander, 

As they once were wont in Heaven to shine ; 

Once—or e’er the Immortal first descended 

To its drear Sarcophagus below— 

Though in life her scales may rest suspended, 
Victory here herself doth shew. 


Not to free from strife the warring members— 
To revive the dying embers— 

Floats the fragrant wreath of Victory here. 

Mighty, though your sinews rest from motion, 

Life still bears you downwards to the Ocean, 

Time still whirls you in his mad career, 

Then, if flagging wings forget their duty, 

Damp’d by painful sense of stern control, 

Gladly from the ideal hill of Beauty 
Contemplate the accomplish’d goal. 


Are we now for lording and defending— 
Rival combatants, contending 
On the paths of glory or success ? 
There may courage with brute force be clashing, 
And the chariots with their thunder crashing 
On the dusty field commingled press. 
Boldness only may the prize inherit, 
Distant beckoning from the course’s goal. 
Fate yields only to the master spirit, 
While succumbs the feeble soul. 


But life’s flood, that first by close impending 

Rocks confin’d, in wild descending 
Cataracts foam’d, now glides with even flow 
Silently through Beauty’s shadowy mansion : 
And upon its bosom’s bright expansion 
Hesper and Aurora pictur’d glow. 
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Here in mutual love their tumults steeping, 
Free united in the bonds of Grace, 
Rest the reconciled passions sleeping, 

And the Foe hath left no trace. 


When, to animate the mass imbedded— 

With dead matter to be wedded— 
Genius burns, on strenuous act intent; 
Then be Industry’s strong nerves expanded, 
And let Thought, in ceaseless conflict banded, 
Subject to its laws the element. 
Only Zeal, impatient of repose, 
Finds Truth bubbling from her secret vein ; 
Only to the chisel’s pouderous blows 

Yields the marble’s stubborn grain. 


But to Beauty’s sphere once penetrate, 

And in dust remains dead weight, 
With the senseless matter which it sways 
Not as from the labouring block hard-wrung ; 
Light and graceful, as from nothing sprung, 
Stands the statue to the ravish’d gaze— 
There all doubts are hush’d—all conflict vanish’d 
In the proud assurance of success— 
Thence all witnesses for ever banish’d 
Of poor Human nakedness. 


When before the Law’s majestic terror 
Bare ye stand, in conscious error— 
When unto The Holy, Guilt draws nigh— 
Then may blench, before the beams of real 
Truth, your Virtue—then before the Ideal, 
Spiritless, your deeds confounded fly. 
No created mind hath reach’d this centre. 
O’er this terrible abyss profound 
May no arch be spann’d—no bark may venture ; 
And no anchor findeth ground. 


But from bounds of sense deliver’d soar 
To free Thought’s unbounded shore— 
And the spectre shapes away have flown, 
And the eternal Chasm itself shall fill. 
Take the Godhead up into your will, 
And he steps from his Creation-throne. 
Only slavish sense, that spurns compliance, 
Crouches at the Law’s coercive rod. 
Vanishes, if man but cease defiance, 
All the terror of a God. 


When ye stand begirt with Human woes— 
When ’midst agonising throes, 
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Priam’s son his serpent-folds would part, 
Then let man arouse him—let it fly 

To the vault of Heaven, his piercing cry, 
And distract with grief your feeling heart— 
Then the formidable voice of Nature 
Triumph—and the cheek of Joy turn pale— 
And, to subjugate the immortal creature, 

Holy Sympathy prevail. 


But where ’bide pure Forms—in those bright regions, 
Tenanted by shadowy legions, 

Rude Affliction’s storms no longer tear. 

There are souls no longer rack’d with anguish, 

Weeping eyes no more with sorrow languish, 

Only Spirit’s firm resolve is there. 

Lovely as the hues of Iris, beaming 

On the thunder-cloud’s refreshing dew, 

Through the dusky veil of sadness gleaming, 
Peace reveals her heavenly Blue. 


To the Despot’s abject slave degraded, 
In eternal conflict waded 
Great Alcides through life’s dreary ways, 
Hydras binding, Lions fierce enwreathing, 
And, to free the lov’d one, plung’d while breathing 
In the bark which parted souls conveys. 
All the plagues and labours earth can muster 
Bids the Queen of Heaven’s envenom’d hate 
On her victim’s willing shoulders cluster— 
Till the term prescrib’d by Fate— 


Till the God, his mortal robe disclaiming, 
Tears himself from manhood, flaming, 
And the light eetherial vapour drinks. 
Joyful, to new Life’s unmeasured distance 
Soars he upwards; and of earth-existence 
The dull vision smks—and sinks—and sinks. 
Harmonies from high Olympus flowing 
Greet him, glorious, on the heavenly floors ; 
And the dimpled Goddess, roseate glowing, 
In his cup the Nectar pours. 


The estimation in which this remarkable poem was held by its 
author himself may be inferred from the following passage of a 
letter to his friend Humboldt, dated Jena, August 9, 1795. 
‘“* When you receive this letter, my dear friend, drive all profane 
things from your presence, and read my poem (the ‘ Reich der 
Schatten,’ as at first entitled,) in hallowed silenee. When you 
have once read it, shut yourself in with your wife, and read it 
over again to her. I confess that it pleases me not a little ; and, 
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if I ever deserved the good opinion of which your last letter 
assures me, it is by this performance. Some of the expressions 
may occasion remark, and, in truth, I have doubts myself as to a 
few of them; so it may easily happen that others besides myself 
may wish they had been somewhat clearer.” To this Humboldt 
answers, on the 21st of the same month,—‘‘ How shall I thank 
you for the inexpressible enjoyment your Poem has afforded me ? 
Since the day | received it, it has, in the truest sense, quite 
possessed me. I have read nothing, scarce thought of anything, 
else. It embraces so wide a field, and such profundity of Ideas 
—it is so fertile in awakening new ideas by its own energies—it 
delineates every sentiment with a clearness not to be surpassed 
—the master-hand betrays itself in the outline of every image ; 
and the imagination will be irresistibly impelled by it to create 
to itself out of its own inward conceptions, that which you have 
marked out for its exercise.” 

We must here revert for a moment to the Poem of the 
‘“* Kiinstler,” for the mere purpose of remarking that this, 
and its companion Poem of the “ Gotter Griechenlands,” are 
regarded by the German Critics, not as standing alone, but as 
the Precursors of a separate class, or series of Poems, called by 
them Kultur-Historische-Gedichte—a phrase of which we will 
not attempt a translation—the most conspicuous being the 
“ Spaziergang”—(first known as Die Elegie—) composed in 
1795—the “ Eleusische Fest,” or “‘ Biirgerlied”—preceded by the 
‘“* Klage der Ceres,” and bearing the dates of 1796 and 1798 
respectively—the “ Vier Weltalter,” 1802, and the “ Lied von der 
Glocke,” which, though anterior to the last-named, having made 
its appearance in 1799, and having occupied the mind of the Author 
for several years previous to its completion, we here place last in 
order, on account of its pre-eminent worth and importance. 

Of each of these “ Kultur-historishe-Gedichte” hereafter ; 
but, as they severally require more space to be allotted to 
them than our present limits will allow, and as we fear 
having exhausted the patience of our readers by the dryness 
of much of our foregoing analysis, we will conclude this paper, 
as we did our former, by the exhibition of one of the Poet's 
latest, compared with another of his earlier, productions, each af- 
fording, by its objective reality, the strongest contrast to the specu- 
lative and unsubstantial character of his early philosophy. The 
Poem which we first select for this purpose is, both on account of 
its subject, and the date of its composition (1803), most proper to 
be placed by way of pendant to the “ Cassandra ;” and if, in endea- 
vouring to give, with all possible fidelity, the precise rhythm and 
metre, no less than the meaning, of the original, we occasionally 
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borrow from a former translator a few lines which we feel it impos- 
sible to vary, except at the cost of manifest deterioration, we hope 
to be excused on the principle of the very obvious benefit that would 
accrue to the world of letters from the establishment of such a 
practice as a rule of licensed trading. We mark with Italics, 
however, the passages for which we claim this permission, at the 
same time willingly restoring them to the true owner, Lord 
Francis Egerton. 

** The subject of this Poem” (the Siegesfest) says Mr. Bach, 
“is the conquest of Troy. We may suppose the city to have 
fallen! the shouts of the conquerors and the lamentations of the 
vanquished are heard mingling every where around. Nestor in- 
vites to a feast of wine and song, to banish the sad remembrance 
of those who have fallen; but Ulysses predicts evil, and that danger 


yet awaits those who return in safety totheir homes. It appears . 


to be a bold attempt of the poet, to extract and recast in the form 
of a song, a fragment of a great Epic poem. The individuality 
of character in the latter is necessarily lost, and many critics have 
objected to the mingling of the classical character of Homer’s 
narrative with the spirit of modern Song-romance, as discordant 
and inappropriate.” 

If this objection of the critics be well-founded, it will apply to 
Macaulay’s Lays no less than to Schiller’s Ballad; but on this 
subject we have no room at —- to expatiate, and it is only 
fair to let the Poet speak for himself. In a letter to his friend 
Humboldt, 18th Aug. 1803, he thus writes concerning it. “I 
send you a Song which originated in the design of placing con- 
vivial poetry on the foundation of a loftier text. Almost all the 
German Songs which we commonly hear in our jovial circles chime 
in with the flat prosaic tone of free-mason harmony, since actual 
life affords no fit ground of poetry, and I have therefore selected 
the Homeric Age as the poetical foundation of this which I now 
send you, and have peopled it with the Hero-forms of the Iliad. 
Thus are we enabled to escape from the prose of reality and 
walk in a better fellowship.” To Goethe he writes, on the 24th 
of May, in a similar way concerning it, adding that it was 
written in performance of a task which had been imposed on him 
by a certain literary and political Society of which both were 
members, and several fair ladies of their acquaintance the pre- 
siding influences ; from which also we gather that it was intended 
(like the *“ Wiirde der Frauen,” and some other poems of the 
like varying metres) to be set to music —a sufficient reason, 
if there were no other, for close adherence in translation to the 
precise measure of the Original, and to justify us in presenting to 
our readers a new, or amended version, instead of abiding by those 
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of former translators, which happen to be more or less defective 
in this respect. 


** Das Siecesrest.” Tue Feast or Victory. 


Priam’s bulwark walls were sunken—Troy in dust and ashes lay— 
And the Greeks with victory drunken, richly laden with their prey, 
On their towering navies seated, lin’d the Hellespontic strand, 
And a glad return awaited to their beauteous Father-land. 
Sing we then in joyful measures ! 
To our hearths—the hearths of Greece— 
Sail we back in glorious peace. 
Now for home and peaceful pleasures ! 


And in lengthen’d files lamenting sat the dames of Ilion there, 
In deep groans their misery venting, pale, with loose dishevell’d hair. 
Mix’d with Riot’s wild excesses rose their choral strain of woe— 
Mourning for their own distresses, in their nation’s overthrow. 
‘* Fare thee well, thou soil so cherish'd ! 
Now, by stranger victors led, 
Follow we their lordly tread— 
Ah! how happy they that perish’d!”’ 


To the mightier dominations Calchas bids his altars smoke. 
Pallas, first, who raises nations, and destroys, his prayers invoke. 
Neptune, who his circling Ocean round imprison’d Earth has curl’d— 
Jove, who scatters dread commotion with his /Egis o’er the world. 
Fought the fight—the struggle ended, 
Of those years of blood and crime— 
Fill’d the orbit-round of Time— 
Mighty Ilion low extended. 


Atreus’ son, the Host’s Commander, number'd o’er the tribes he led 
Erst to battle, where Scamander rolls along his gulphy bed. 
Then the clouds of grief dark cluster’d o'er the monarch’s alter‘d 
brow— 
Of the hosts he once had muster’d, few were home returning now. 
Yet your joyful strains be chanted ! 
Ye who live for glorious peace— 
Ye who hail your native Greece, 
Though return to all not granted. 


Not by all, in peace returning, may the joys of home be shar’d— 
At your household altars burning, Murder hath the torch prepar’d. 
Perish by domestic treason many ’scaped the battle’s choice— 
Thus proclaim’d the power of Reason through Ulysses’ warning voice. 
Happy he, for whom unchanging 
Truth rests ever pure enshrin’d. 
False, alas! is Woman-kind— 
And the false ones ever ranging. 
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Menelius blest embraces the reconquer’d prize of fight, 
And around her captive graces wreathes his arms in proud delight. 
Short the space to evil given— Vengeance tracks the deed of crime, 
Saturn's son aloft in heaven holds his judqment-seat sublime. 
** Til for ill”—the sentence spoken— 
“« Evil for the evil deed !” 
Vengeance sure has Jove decreed 
For the laws of guest-right broken. 


‘‘ Well the Happy ’tis befitting,” cried Oileus’ valiant son ; 
‘< To extol the Immortals, sitting on their high celestial throne, 
Fortune, blind of choice, disposes, each to each, the fatal urns, 
Since the tomb Patroclus closes, and Thersites safe returns. 
But if she, the dimly sighted, 
Recks not where the prize may fall, 
Let him laugh and shout withal, 
Who on Life’s best lot hath lighted. 


** Yes—still war the best devours—ever shall thy fame resound, 
Brother, in our festal bowers, who a tower in fight wast found ! 
When the Grecian fleet was burning, in thine arm our safety lay, 
Though deep craft, with practised turning, bore the shining prize away. 
Peace be to thine ashes cherish’d ! 
*Twas not thine to die in fight. 
Ajax fell by Ajax’ might— 
Ah! thro’ rage the best have perished !” 


Pouring to his mighty Father, Neoptolemus, the wine, 
—‘* Of all earthly lots, I’d rather, Godlike parent! thine were mine. 
Of all blessings life can number, highest far is deathless Fame : 
When in dust our bodies slumber, still survives the heroic name. 
Thus, great Hero! shall thy glory 
Be immortal in our lays; 
And, tho’ earthly life decays, 
Ever live the dead, in story.” 


‘* Is there none, the verse that raises for the foe who, vanquash'd, died ? 
Til then utter Hector’s praises” —Tydeus’ generous offspring cried— 
‘* Who his country’s rights defended, for her altars doom’d to bleed, 
Be the Victor’s crown more splendid—his is yet the fairer meed ! 
He, who for his household altars 
Fighting falls—their tower and stay— 
Even in the foe-man’s lay 
Lives—a name that never alters.” 


Nestor now—(that brave old Speaker thrice the age of men had seen—) 
Tends the ivy-crowned beaker to the tearful Phrygian Queen: 

‘« Drink thereout the drink of gladness, and forget thy bitter smart ;— 
Wond'rous sweet the Wine-God’s madness—balsam for the tortur’d heart 
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Drink thereout the drink of gladness, 

And forget thy bitter smart, 

Balsam for the tortur’d heart— 
Wondrous sweet the Wine-God’s madness. 


‘* Niobe—the heavy anger of the gods who sorest rued, 
Let the Comforter harangue her, and her bosom’s pang subdued. 
Then, while Life’s full stream is drunken, rais’d the mourner’s lips to lave, 
Be all grief fast bann’d, and sunken deep in the Letheean wave. 
Thus, while mourners comfort borrow 
From Life’s full o’erflowing stream, 
Lethe’s waters, like a dream, 
Shall dissolve the plaints of sorrow.” 


O’er the ships Cassandra, bending, on her Country’s ashes gaz’d, 
Watch’d the pillar’d smoke ascending, and her voice prophetic rais’\d— 
‘* Like yon smoke’s ascending column, earthly grandeurs eddying glide, 
Such the rolls of Life’s dark volume. Nothing but the Gods abide. 
With the horseman rideth Sorrow— 
O’er the steersman tempest lowers— 
Live to-day !—the day is ours— 
None of us may know To-morrow.” 


The poem which we have selected by way of comparison with 
the preceding, is one which we had slightly noticed before in a 


strain which, upon reflection, we cannot but consider to be some- 
what di ing, since, notwithstanding its exhibiting some of 
the defects with which all the earlier poems of Schiller are more 
or less chargeable, it undoubtedly possesses poetical merit of a 
very high order, as well as a deep sense of religious feeling, espe- 
pecially in the choral stanzas. Like the “ Siegesfest,” it was 
meant for music, and it is also in the same peculiar metre, which 
renders it the fitter to be placed in immediate apposition. 
Its date 1785, is towards the close of the first period, and about 
three years anterior to the Gotter Griechenlandsand the Kiinstler. 
We have only further to remark that the concluding stanza, 
which we have placed in brackets, was omitted by the author in 
his latest colleetion, whether by reason of any change in his own 
inions, or in deference to those of others, we know not. Al- 
though opposed to the orthodox creed, it is in unison with the 
doctrine of universal restitution, so flattering to human weakness, 
and so eagerly embraced by many of the philosophers and meta- 
physicians, as well as poets, of the last century,—a sentiment 
artici by Burns no less than by Schiller, and expressed 
y both in very similar language ; equally advocated by Thomas 
Moore in our own day, who, contrary to the doctrine of his 
infallible Church, has embraced the Universalist opinion, and 
erroneously quoted various divines as of his sentiments, whose 
d2 
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language conveys directly opposite notions. For ourselves, we 
think the clear language of the Bible opposed to the whole 
system, closing poetically with Dante in the following line :— 


“ Lasciate ogni Speranza voi che ‘ntrate ;”— 


practically with the doctrine of Retribution as embodied in the 
Word. Hope is assuredly only an Earth Plant. A more correct 
state of mental discipline would have led all the distinguished 
writers to whom we have alluded to acquiesce, with Christian 
humility, in what the Written Word has positively revealed, with- 
out speculating on what may be thought more accordant with our 
limited and imperfect conceptions of the Eternal Doer and 
Doomer. 


“ Aw Dig Freupe.”’—Hymn To Joy. 


Brightest spark of Heaven’s bestowing—daughter of Elysian race— 
Joy! with ardent rapture glowing, tread we now thy holy place ; 

By thy spells again are plighted bands disjoin’d by Custom’s sway, 
Allin Brother-love united, where thy gentle pinions stay. 


Chorus. Let our Love embrace the million— 
Brothers all! we know full we 
That a loving Sire must dwell 
High above this World-Pavilion. 


Who hath felt the bliss, heart-cheering, of a friend the friend to be— 
Whoso woman’s smiles endearing—let him join our choral glee ! 

Aye, who one true heart can gladly claim for his on Earth’s round ball— 
And, who cannot, let him sadly steal from our high festival. 


Chorus. All within this circle zonéd, 
Worship holy Sympathy ; 
Leading to the galaxy, 
Where Tue UnKNown sits enthronéd! 


Joy—all who our globe inherit from the breasts of Nature draw ; 
Every good and evil spirit follows her benignant law. 

Grapes she gives—she gives us kisses—friends, in every danger tried ; 
On the worm she showers blisses ; lifts the Cherub to God’s side. 


Chorus. Bend ye then your knees, ye Million! 
Dost thou, World, thy Maker own? 
Seek him o’er the starry zone ! 
O’er the stars is his pavilion. 


Joy—the spring—the secret notion, that directs the vast unseen ; 
Joy—that sets the wheels in motion, of the mighty World-machine. 
Flowrets from their buds alluring, suns from elemental night, 

And thro’ boundless space conjuring orbs yet hid from gifted sight. 


Chorus. Gladsome as those suns’ careering 
O’er the Heaven’s majestic face, 
Brothers! run your joyous race 

Like a Hero, Victory-steering ! 
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From = Truth’s translucent fountain, Joy upon the Inquirer smiles; 
Up to Virtue’s steepy mountain, she the Sufferer’s path beguiles. 

High on Faith’s bright peak, before us we behold her banners wave ; 
And Herself, in Angel-chorus, through the fissures of the grave. 


Chorus. Bravely suffer then, ye Million ! 
For a better world prepared ; 
Great is your Divine reward, 

High above the Star-Pavilion. 


Man may still the Gods resemble, tho’ all powerless to requite ; 
Let him Woe and Want assemble, with the glad to share delight. 
Stern Revenge and Hate forsaken ; pardon to the deadly foe; 

Let no groans repentance ’waken ; let no tears to wound him flow! 


Chorus. Cancell’d be our debt-book, Brothers— 
Reconcil’d the great account ! 
High above the starry mount, 
Judge us God, as we judge others. 


Joy is in the wine-cup sparkling—in the grape’s rich amber blood— 
Softness drinks the savage darkling, and Despair new Fortitude. 
Brothers, let the toast be given! when the brimming goblets pass, 
Bid the foam mount up to Heaven—toss in thankfulness the glass ! 


Chorus. | Thanks be to the bounteous spirit 
Whom the circling planets praise— 
To whom seraph-hymnings raise 
All who Earth or Heaven inherit. 


Constant mind in grief severest, help for tears that guiltless flow ; 
Oaths maintain’d with faith sincerest ; truth, alike with friend and foe ; 
Thrones controll’d by manly daring, even tho’ goods and life the price ; 
High reward for noble bearing; ruin swift to fraudful vice. 


Chorus. Draw the holy circle closer ! 
By this golden vintage swear 
Faith’s unbroken badge to wear— 
Swear it by the Star-disposer ! 


(Tyrant-fetters Virtue rending ; grandeur even in Natures brute, 

At the death-bed Hope attending, mercy at the gallows’ foot. 

Yes! the Dead shall live in Heaven. Brothers! drink in social glee ! 
Sinners all at length forgiven, Hell itself shall cease to be. 


Chorus. Then to all a glad departure ! 
Peaceful slumbers in the shroud ! 
Brothers! Mercy speaks aloud 
In the Sovereign Judge’s charter. | 
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Arr. I1.—Examen Critique de Histoire de la Géographie du 
Nouveau Continent et des Progrés del Astronomie Nauti 
aux XV. et XVI. Siecles. Par Alexander Humboldt. 
Paris. 1839. 


Tue great work before us has, we fear, had few English readers ; 
but it excites the most vivid interest when fully read, which in- 
creases with every chapter, and at times with every sentence. 
We were, before its appearance, prepared for a work of extensive 
and minute research, and such it is; but every single fact bears 
strongly upon a concatenation and a system of thoughts equally 
splendid and sublime. We expected to find a clever book of 
reference, to be read as occasion might require, to be consultéd 
for certain especial purposes ; but we find, im addition to all this, 
that it is one that we cannot cease to peruse—one which we read 
with the same interest as a fairy tale, and possessing far more 
interest, in an appeal to the judgment as well as to the imagi- 
nation. 

But passing from generalities, we proceed to state the leading 
features of this great and magnificently composed work. They 
are manifold indeed. Although various writers have laid down 
certain data towards establishmg an intimate connection between 
the history of mankind and that of nature, Humboldt alone, in 
the Examen Critique, has developed this idea most powerfully 
and strikingly. In fact, we know only by this work, what history 
can exhibit, when read by a naturalist like him. If we might 
use a simile, we would say, that Humboldt has done the same by 
the isolated facts relating to natural history recorded in ancient 
authors, that Cuvier has with the detached bones of primeval 
animals, scattered over the surface of the globe. Both these 
facts and these isolated remains have been known for some longer 
or shorter time. But as the great anatomist has linked them 
together, nay, finally clothed them with their flesh, and put them 
life-like before our eyes—so has Humboldt, in this work, collected 
the rays of history, bearing on his subject, into one common 
focus, and poured forth a splendid spectrum upon the dazzled 
sense. The next feature which the Examen Critique exhibits, is 
the conviction with which the reader becomes imbued, that the 
knowledge, or at least the guessings of worlds, (as they were called 
in the old and middle ages,) besides the ancient continents of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, by no means originated in the age of 
Columbus, but that a succession of myths and traditions re- 
lating to their existence has been extant since the remotest 

eriods. Grand and surprising indeed are the details which Baron 
umboldt has distilled, as it were, from ancient and ante- 
Columbian epochs, on this subject, as the subsequent analysis will 
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fully prove. The next prominent feature in this work is the 
light which it throws upon the character of Columbus. If, 
especially in our younger days, we were accustomed to consider 
him as a planning adventurer, seeking after gold and treasures, 
this work will greatly undeceive us, making us repent the wrong 
which we did to aman, of whom it can also be said, “ nullum tanti 
nominis par Eulogium.” We become at once imbued with the 
highest reverence towards a genius, whose ideas and conceptions 
were anything but adventitious, or lacking in deep consequen- 
tiality. We shall find him not so much Jearned in, as imbued 
and penetrated with, the knowledge of the history and the tradi- 
tions relating to his intended discoveries ; we find that he was a 
man, not only on a perfect level with the most learned of his 
time, but over-reaching, nay, over-rushing them by the powers of 
a seasoned and most creative imagination. We find, finally, that 
Humboldt ascribes to Columbus the highest gift which man can 
be possessed of—we mean inspiration. Our readers may smile 
at this epithet, which has become in our days ambiguous, and 
savouring of presumption, even when bestowed by a great man 
of the very present time, upon a genius of so high a stamp. And 
it is not too much to ascribe to Columbus a gifted power from 
the Almighty, of intuition into causes for the wisest reasons 


however inadequate his often erring deductions, to reach at in- 
tervals that plenary power that is both unerring, and unat- 
tainable by man’s solitary energies. After a short dedication to 


Dominic Francis Arago, Baron Humboldt begins his work and 
preface with the following didactic, nay, categorie passage :— 


‘* Centuries, in which the vivacity of an intellectual movement is re- 
vealed, offer the distinctive character of an invariable tendency towards 
a determined object. It is the stirring active energy of sucha tendency, 
which impresses greatness and lustre upon it. An uninterrupted series 
of geographical discoveries, the effect of a noble combination of enthu- 
siasm and ardour in the Portuguese and Spaniards, a bloody strife pro- 
longed by the reaction of religious reform, political motions tending 
to recast the social institutions—have successively occupied the mind, 
and given to certain periods a peculiar aspect. The fifteenth century, of 
which I shall have to treat in preference in this work, offers an interest, 
which would be called stationary in the chronometric scale of the progress 
of reason. Placed between two kinds of civilization, it can be considered 
as an intermediate world, belonging as well to the middle ages, as to the 
modern times. The fifteenth century is one of great discoveries in space, 
of new roads tracked out for the communication of nations, of the first 
glimpses of a physical geography, embracing all climates and eleva- 
tions of the globe. If for the inhabitants of old Europe, it has ‘ doubled 
the work of creation,’ the contact with so many new objects, in giving 
a vast impulse to intelligence, has likewise insensibly modified opinion, 
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as well as political laws and manners (les maeurs politiques), Never 
has a merely material discovery, in extending the limits of our horizon, 
produced a moral change more extraordinary and durable; it was then 
that the veil was drawn off, under which, for thousands of years, 
half of the terrestrial globe had been concealed—resembling that half of 
the lunar globe, which, notwithstanding the slight oscillations effected 
by libration, will remain invisible to the inhabitants of the earth, as 
long as the actual order of the planetary system shall not be essentially 
disturbed.” 


It is said that the first work of an author often conceals all 
his subsequent tendencies, and certainly the passages just quoted 
may be considered as a faithful epitome of the present work— 
tracing with a few masterly strokes the great and bold outlines 
of a profound and deep conception. Considering it more closely, 
it is a strange style, a strange way of writing—appertaining in a 
great degree to, and resulting from, the development of material 
knowledge in our age. Passages of similar strength and far- 
sighted comprehensiveness may be found in Hesiod or Plato ; but 
they do not, and could not, embrace a scene of such vast extent, 
and dwell upon comparisons, based upon the discoveries of this 
scrutinising age. This, therefore, is the historical style of the 
nineteenth century. Were we to class this historical style in 
species, it would belong to that alloyed with and ruled by phy- 
sical notions. Goethe, Chateaubriand, have likewise historical 
passages of the same great stamp; in the first, shaded by poetry, 
m the latter by Religion. The passage, following that just 
quoted, is of an equally profound meaning. 


‘The present period, it cannot be doubted, has been equally fer- 
tile in geographical discoveries, and bold enterprise worthy of admira- 
tion, displayed in the south-east of the great Ocean and the Polar 
regions; but these enterprises, connected with interests purely scien- 
tific, have not, like those of the second half of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, exhibited the dominant stamp or 
character of the era and its definitive tendency.” 


Passing from such general views and ideas of our author to 
his individuality, we find him saying, that he has with extreme 
predilection devoted during thirty years all his moments of 
leisure to the present historical researches, having seen moreover 
the places renowned by being the first discovered in the New 
Continent. He tells us that the reading of the works of the 
Conquistadores has afforded him peculiar delight, and we can 
well and fully appreciate this feeling of our author. Every 
thing which surrounds man immediately, every thing which he 
has been ever in contact with, becomes part, as it were, of his 
very existence ; and perhaps people should not write upon any 
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thing, but as it is thus allied to them. The passage alluded to 
runs thus :— 


‘*] flattered myself with the hope, that a long sojourn in the least 
visited regions of the new world, the local knowledge of the climate, 
the site and the manners, the constant habit of determining the astro- 
nomical position of places, the tracing the course of rivers and of 
mountain chains; finally, the most minute care to collect the different 
denominations which, in the wonderful variety of their idioms, the 
inhabitants give to the same localities—would make me aware (in the 
records of the first traveller) of certain combinations of facts which 
must have escaped the sagacity of the modern geographers and histo- 
rians of America.—I extended my labours to the cosmography of the 
fifteenth century, and to the astronomical methods which navigation 
tried to make use of, since the papal decree upon the line of demarca- 
tion had increased the ardour with which ‘ the secret of the longitude’ 
was sought for.”—( Pref. xi.) 


Concluding his preface with a rapid glance at some of the 
sources of which Baron H. has availed himself, he mentions the 
collection of precious documents, made by the historiographer 
Don Juan Bautista Nufioz, by order of Charles I1V.—documents 
which were intended to form the Appendix of the Historia del 
Nuevo Mundo, of which, however, only the first volume has 


appeared. 

he beginning of the “ considérations preliminaires” recapi- 
tulates again, like the thunder of an orchestra, the general tune 
of the performance, preparing by increasing sounds for the 
sublime strains of the work itself. 


‘In studying the progress of civilisation, we see everywhere the sa- 
gacity of men ancreasing with the extent of the field which is open to 
their researches. Nautical Astronomy, Physical Geography (comprising 
under this name, even so much as the knowledge of the varieties of the 
human kind, and of the distribution of animals and plants), the geology 
of voleanoes, descriptive natural history—all the branches of science, 
in fine, have changed their aspect since the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries. A new continent offered the 
sailor an outline of coast extending to 120 degrees of latitude; to the 
naturalist new families of plants and animals, difficult to be classed ac- 
cording to the types and the methods hitherto known ; to the philoso- 
pher a single race of men, differently modified by the long influence of 
nutriment, climate and customs, passing (without transgressing the 
intermediate state of nomadic shepherds) from the life of the huntsman 
to that of agriculturists, divided into an infinity of languages, of a bizarre 
grammatical structure, yet modelled after one single type. It offered to 
the view of the geologist an immense chain of mountains, upheaved 
by subterraneous fires, rich in precious metals, containing on its rapid 
slopes and terrace-like arranged plateaux, in a small space, the climates 
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and the productions of the most opposite zones. Never, since the 
establishing of societies, had the sphere of ideas relating to the exterior 
world been enlarged in such a prodigious manner; never before:had 
man felt so urgent a desire to observe Nature, and to multiply the 
means of interrogating her with success.” —(p. 21.) 


From generals, our author makes now a sudden transition to 
particulars, and for the sake of convincing us that superior men 
(contemporaries of Columbus) have felt equally deep, how much 
of the wonderful and great the end of the fifteenth century 
concealed, he cites a passage of a letter written by Pietro Martyr 
d’Anghiera,* which runs thus; ‘every day we see arriving, new 
prodigies from this ew World, from these Anti of the 
West, which a certain Genoese ( Christophorus i Colonus, 
vir Ligur) has just discovered. Our friend Pomponius Laetus 
could not abstain from tears, when I gave him the first news of 
this unexpected event. Who amongst us can now wonder at 
the discoveries attributed to Saturnus, Ceres and Triptolemus ? 
What have the Pheenicians done more than this, when in distant 
regions they assembled together errant tribes, and established 
new cities? It was reserved to our age, to see the extent of our 
conceptions thus increased, and so many new things starting 
boldly on the horizon.” 

It was about the year 1470, that Columbus, being then in 
Portugal, conceived the first idea of his discovery, and conse- 

uently three years previous to his having received any advice 
rom the celebrated Paolo Toscanelli of Florence. The hopes of 
this great man were founded upon what he called “reasons of 
cosmography ;” on the short distance intervening between the 
west coast of Europe and Africa, and those of Cathay and Zi- 

go; on the opinions of Aristotle and Seneca, as well as some 
indications of land towards the west, found at Porto Santo, 
Madeira, and the Azores. Fernando Columbus, his son, has left 


* On Pedro Martyr d’Anghiera, Baron H. has a note of sixteen pages—a note 
which we would prefer to calla Memoir. The collection of the letters of this states- 
man (besides his Legationes Babylonice, the work de Rebus Oceanicis et de Orbe 
Novo) is fall of interest ; and he has been, moreover, an eye-witness of many in- 
teresting facts, relating to Columbus, for instance, his solemn reception at Barcelona 
by Ferdinand and Isabella. B. H. is right in saying, after having detailed some of 
the leading features and rich contents of his works, that ‘‘ this freshness of his 
records ought to have engaged, ere this, some student acquainted with the age of 
Alexander VI., Julian I1., and Leo X., to publish an extract of his letters in a 
modern tongue.’’ Weare unable from want of space to give numerous valuable 
citations relating to the life of Charles V., the beginning of the Reformation of 
Luther, &c., and must content ourselves with those connected with Columbus. 
Columbus is first spoken of in the letter of Anghiera to the Count Giovanni Boro- 
meo, (dated 14 May, 1493). ‘‘ Post paucos inde dies rediit ab antipodibus occiduis, 
Christophorus quidam Colonus, vir Ligur, qui a meis Regibus ad hanc provinciam 
tria vix impetraverat navigia; quia fabulosa, que dicebat (!) arbitrabantur.’’ 
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in the “ Vida del Almirante” (a work written after the original 
manuscript of the father) the whole of the reasons upon which 
a plan was based, the execution of which had been delayed for 
twenty-two years, and until Columbus was rather aged. He was 
fifty-six years old when he started first from Rio de Saltes on the 
3rd of August, 1493, and sixty-eight at his last and dangerous 
voyage to the coast of Veragua. Towards his latter years he 
manifested those ideas of theological mysticism, which, however, 
it cannot be doubted, had governed him through life. This is 
proved by ‘Ja lettera rarissima,” addressed to King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella, from the Island of Jamaica, on the 7th of 
July, 1503, and still more byhis work “ The Profecias,” concluded 
eighteen months before his death. This last work, to which we 
shall often have occasion to recur, possesses an analogy (a very 
slight one though) with the discussions of Newton on the pas- 
sages of Daniel. The following passage, extracted from the 
Profecias, will serve as the groundwork of many observations to 
which we shall hereafter have occasion to reeur :— 


‘« In the execution of my enterprise to India, human reason, mathe- 
matics, and charts were of no avail to me; that was merely accom- 
plished which the prophet Isaiah predicted. Before the end of the 
world, all prophecies will have their completion—our Lord wanted to 
work a great miracle by my voyage to India.” 


Bn. Humboldt strives to find a trace of contradiction in the 
foregoing passage, and that which we are about to cite, where 
Columbus speaks of his acquirements. We cannot accede to 
this opinion, because, conceding every value to external acquire- 
ments, still, it seems after all some mystic idea of their own, 
which guides men like Columbus and Luther. This is the pas- 
sage alluded to :— 


‘** From my most tender age I went to sea, and have continued the 
seafaring life up to this day. Whoever devotes himself to the practice 
of this art, wishes to know the secrets of nature here below. See, it is 
now more than forty years that I have occupied myself therewith. All 
which has been navigated hitherto, I have equally gone through. I 
have been in constant communion with learned men, clergy and 
laity, Latins and Greeks, Jews and Moors, and many other sects. For 
accomplishing this desire (after the knowledge of the secrets of nature), 
I had found the Lord favourable to my designs; it is He who has given 
me this disposition and intelligence. God made me fully aware of 
nautics ; of the science of the stars, he gave me as much as would suf- 
fice ; so also of geometry and arithmetic. Moreover he gave genius to 
my mind and hands (me did engenio en el anima y manos) for design- 
ing spheres, &c. In these times (of my youth) I studied all works, his- 
tory, chronicles, philosophy, and other arts, for which the Lord opened 
my mind, Conducted manifestly by his arm, I navigated from here to 
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India; because the Lord gave me the will for its execution, and with 
this ardour I came to your Highnesses. All those who heard my plan 
spoken of, rejected it, and considered me a fool; all sciences, of which 
I have just spoken, were of no avail to me; and if in your Highnesses 
alone, faith and constancy remained firm, to whom is the light which 
illuminated you like myself due, if not to the Holy Spirit ?” 


Bn. Humboldt himself acknowledges the difficulty of adequately 
translating this ancient language, full of primitive strength. 

Conceding every importance to the above mysticism, the fol- 
lowing historical facts will be considered the more interesting, as 
it is almost certain, that by our author’s indefatigable and judi- 
cious researches, they have been laid down in a most correct, nay 
final, manner. Columbus lived in Portugal from 1470 to 1484. 
In 1485 he made a short trip to Genoa, for the sake of offering 
his services to the Commonweaith. In Spain, he stayed succes- 
sively at the convent of Rabida, Sevilla, Cordova, and Salamanca, 
and sighed for the execution of his plans until 1492. ‘* It was 
in Portugal,” says Fernando Columbus, in the “ Vida del Almi- 
rante,” “ that my father began to conjecture, that if the Portu- 
guese navigated far south, one might as well steer west, and find 
land in that direction.” This leading idea of Columbus might 
have been, and was most probably expressed by him in different 
ways, as “ to seek the Orient by the Occident”—buscar el levante 
por el poniente—“ to pass by the way of the West to the land 
where the spices grow’—donde nacen las especerias—* seek 
after the land of the Grand Khan”—las tierras del Gran Can. 
Nearly the same expressions are used by Galéas Butrigarius, 
legate at the court of Henry VII. at the time of the discovery 
of America. He says, that “ all the world thought, that it was 
a thing more divine than human, to sail by the west to the east, 
where spices grow.” Toscanelli, the Florentine cosmographer, 
had occupied himself theoretically with the same object since the 
year 1474, and his map exhibited (at least it was intended to do so) 
all the space intervening between the west (from Ireland to Guinea) 
and the beginning of India. Still, Columbus had a far greater 
range of predecessors, and we shall soon be able to follow the 
glance of a new world up to even the traditions of ancient Greece. 
The following more recent data (some of about 1000 years back), 
are mentioned by ourauthor. The statement of a Buddhist priest, 
Hoeichin, on Fousang and Tahan (anno 500), the discoveries of 
Greenland, &c., by Eric Rauda (985), Bjoern (1001), and Madoc 
ap Owen (1170), the adventurous expedition of the errant 
Arabs (Almagrurim) from Lisbon (1147), the navigation to 
India by the west, made by the Genoese, Guido de Vivaldi (1281), 
and Theodore Doria (1292), the final fate of whom is unknown; 
lastly, the voyages of the brothers Zeni of Venice. 
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But for the sake of entering fairly the province of geographical 
discoveries in the Atlantic Ocean, we must necessarily draw 
upon Greek authors and Greek traditions. As long as the earth 
(according to the ideas of the first poets and the Ionian school) 
was considered to be a discus,* the borders of which were sur- 
rounded by the ocean, it was to the extremity of this level, that 
human research, nay, human hopes, were directed. At this 
border were placed the Hyperboreans, the Fortunate Isles, nay, 
Elysium itself Hence, therefore, the attempts towards those 
localities, first by way of the Phasis; but as soon as the Pheeni- 
cians took the field, by the opening of the Mediterranean—the 
columns of Briareus. ‘“ From Coleus of Samos, blown off his 
course by easterly gales in his trip from the island of Platea to the 
coasts of Egypt, we find ourselves led on by a hardly interrupted 
series of data to the gigantic enterprises of Columbus and 
Magellan. The pret: o horizon becomes gradually enlarged 


from the A gean Sea to the meridian of the Syrtes, thence to the 
Columns of Hercules, and finally outward the straits with Hannon 
towards the south, with Pytheas to the north.”+ As soon, how- 
ever, as the primitive idea of the discus-form of the earth had 
given way to the notion of its sphericity, established by the 
Pythagorean school, the idea of reaching east by west was one 


quite natural, and obtruded itself on the mind. Aristotle and 
Strabo deduced from the Pythagorean idea corollaries quite 
practical, and both speak ‘‘ of one and the same sea, which 
bathes the opposite parts of the globe.” Aristotle, in his book, 
de Mundo (cap. 3), considers it very probable, that besides the 
great island, which is formed by Europe, Asia, and Africa, there 
may be others more or less extensive, in the opposite hemi- 
sphere (!)} It is obvious that such and similar ideas (which we 
will broach hereafter,) could not but pierce forcibly through the 
subsequent centuries. Still, the holy fathers of the first Chris- 
tian centuries endeavoured to recast the ideas of their contem- 
poraries into the mould of Hebrew cosmography, from erroneous 
notions which had no authority in the Hebrew Scriptures, with 
which few of them were acquainted, since the whole Copernican 
Theory, or at least a large proportion of it, may be deduced from 
Job and other Hebrew writers. Paganism and Hebraism, if we 
may be allowed the word, are wholly distinct ; the former, how- 


* This discus was considered to be somewhat inclined towards the south, on account 
of the exuberant weight caused by the abundant tropical vegetation. Mepi %yxA:vews 
vyis.—Plutarch. de Plac. Phil. iii. 12. 

+ The periplus of Scylax, written most probably in the times of Philip of 
Macedon, goes beyond the island of Cerne. 

¢ This is certainly the first positive anticipation of the existence of America, as 
well as of New Holland. 
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ever, always corrupted the latter. The text books of Christian 

hy and cosmography of these early centuries, are those 
of Cosmas Indicopleustes, whose Topographia Christiana is a re- 
sumée of what the various ancient writers have thought or 
dreamed on that subject. Still the following passage deserves to 
be cited under this head. ‘ Beyond the ocean, on the four sides 
of the interior continent, which represents the area of the taber- 
nacle of Moses, is placed another earth (terra), comprising the 
paradise, and which was inhabited by men until the epoch of 
the Deluge.” It does not come within the compass of «our 
present lucubrations to state, how incompatible to, nay, subver- 
sive of, the tenets of Genesis, this passage is. The author of 
the Topographia Christiana makes an interesting observa- 
tion, that the coasts of the country ofthe Tzines (4 Téimmera), 
whence the silk comes, are opposite to the east, (west!) and 
bathed by an easterly sea. 

Baron Humboldt, who is anxious to trace, with the uttermost 
accuracy and exactitude, a tableau of the nations and discoveries 
which preceded the navigation of Columbus, enters now the pro- 
vince of the her of the middle ages, in which, also, we are 
willing to follow him, the more sg, as these researches also abound 
in a mass of new and interesting observations. The opinion of 
Edrisi, (Geogr. Nub.) on the Atlantic, is the following :— 


‘* The sea, which bathes the west coast of Africa, disembogues itself 
into the Mediterranean (Mare Damascenum), through a channel which 
Dhoulcarnain, an heroical personage with two horns (bicornis), con- 
founded with the son of Philippus of Macedonia, had dug at the time of 
Abraham. This two-horned personage ordered a levelling of the sur- 
face of the waters. An assemblage of geometers found the dark sea 
(mare tenebrosum—the ocean) to be more elevated than the Mediter- 
ranean. The dark sea is thus called, guoniam scilicet ultra illud quid 
sit ignoratur. Nullus enim hominum habere potuit quidquam certi 
de ipso ob difficilem ejus navigationem, lucis obscuritatem, et fre- 
quentiam procellarum. Nemo nautarum auserit illud sulcare aut in 
altum navigare. If any parts of it have been ever examined, it was 
only those contiguous to the coast ; still it is known (!), that the dark sea 
(the Atlantic) contains many islands, some inhabited, others deserted.” 


As Edrisi asserts, that the habitable part of the globe (j 
olxovpévn) is confined to the temperate zone, Mr. Humboldt op- 
poses to him, out of the splendid sources of his erudition, the 
opinion of another author of the middle ages, we mean Albertus 
Magnus (Albert de Bollstadt), who wrote one hundred years after 
Edrisi, a writer whose biography has been also most incorrectly 
given in the new Biographical Dictionary edited by Long. The 
words of the German cosmographer, most worthy to be alluded 
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to, are the following :—‘“ All the torrid zone is habitable, even 
so far as 50° of South latitude. Thesame climates are repeated 
in the inferior hemisphere, on the other side of the Equator, and 
there are two races of Ethiopians (negroes with woolly hair), 
those of the Northern and those of the Southern tropics.”* If 
we have availed ourselves hitherto of the knowledge of Grecian, 
Arab and German authors, one belonging to this country appears 
now before us, whom we will introduce to the notice of our 
readers in Baron Humboldt’s own words:— 


“The notions about going directly to India, by way of the West, 
those on the habitable parts of the globe, and the proportion between 
the surface of the continents and the seas (the extent of the latter being 
then erroneously considered less than the extent of the continental 
area), are also to be found in Roger Bacon, a wonderful man, as well 
on account of the variety of his knowledge, as the freedom of his mind, 
and the tendency of his bboess towards the reform of sm studies. 
Following the path which the Arabs had laid out for perfecting instru- 
ments and methods of observations, he was not only the founder of ex- 
perimental science, but embraced, simultaneously, by his vast faculties, 
all that he could derive from the works of Aristotle (lately made more 
accessible by the translation of Michael Scott), and from the accounts 
of the two travellers, Rubruquis and Plano Carpini, who were his con- 
temporaries.””—(p. 59.) 


Having; had to grapple with monastic authors, in what is 
called a dull, stagnant age, Bn. H. makes the following hand- 
some and true observation in his usual graphic style :— 


‘In all the epochs of the life of nations, every thing that is connected 
with the progress of reason, and the perfecting of intelligence, has its 
source in centuries anterior; and the division of periods established by 
modern historians tends to separate that, which is connected by a reci- 

rocal concatenation. Often, amidst apparent inertness, great ideas 

ave germinated within the recess of some superior mind; and in the 
course of a developement, not interrupted, but limited as it were within 
a small compass, memorable discoveries have been owing to distant and 
almost unperceived impulses.”—(p. 60.) 


Having hitherto dilated upon the writers, who exercised a more 
general influence upon Columbus, our author proceeds to the men- 
tion of one, whose works must have been more familiar to the great 
discoverer, as he has copied passages thence into his own writings, 
official as well as others. We mean Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly, 
or, as he is called in Latin, Petrusde Alliaco. Bn. H. remarks, 
that it might have been from the Cardinal's treatise de Imagine 


* These ideas (although they have been already broached by Aristotle, Cicero, 
Strabo and Mela) are nevertheless another interesting indication of the existence 
of New Holland, of which a glimpse seems to have existed in times very remote. 
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mundi,* that Columbus had chiefly derived his knowledge of the 
opinions of Aristotle, Strabo, and Seneca, relative to a passage 
to India by way of the west. Notwithstanding the Cardinal's 
inferiority to Roger Bacon, passages like the following attached 
Columbus to his writings. ‘‘ Multo major est longitudo terrae 
versus Orientem quam ponat Ptholomeus, et secundum philoso- 
phos, Oceanus, qui extenditur inter finem Hyspanie ulterioris, id 
est Africze, a parte Occidentis, et inter principium Indie, a parte 
Orientis, non est magne latitudinis. Nam expertum est, quod 
hoe mare navigabile est paucissimis diebus, si ventus sit conve- 
niens, et ideo illud principium Indie in Oriente non potest 
multum distare a fine Africe.” But since such men as Columbus 
are at times even successful in founding their deeds on error, or in 
following up a series of arguments based upon error,—so it was in 
this instance an error pursued even to apparent mathematical evi- 
dence, which prompted him to his grand undertaking. Itwas from 
the Arab geographer Alfragan, that he had learnt (the following 
are the words of his son Fernando Columbus), “that the space 
to be run over between Spain and Asia was very small. He and 
his followers admit, that the circumference of the globe is much 
less than it is supposed by cosmographers, as a degree has no 
more than 563 miles. As, according to this calculation, the whole 
sphere was smaller, it was to be hoped, that the space, which 
Marinus of Tyrus considered as unknown, could be traversed in 
a little time.’ As there exists an inconceivable connexion 
between the deeds of great men (a fact which no work more 
than the present can exemplify), we shall find, that this calculation 
of Alfragan is based upon the celebrated measuring of a few 
terrestrial degrees, which the Calif Almamoun had executed in 
the plain of Sindjar. But Alfragan expresses the result of this 
measurement in miles instead of black cubits, and Columbus 
(with the true ingenuity of genius) takes these miles for Italian 
miles (!), in which he had been accustomed to make all his cal- 
culations.+ And in a passage of the treatise on the habitable 
zones, Columbus says, that ‘sailing several times from Lisbon 
to the coasts of Guinea, he has found, by very careful calculation, 


* B. H. inproving that d’Ailly has copied a passage of Roger Bacon without men- 
tioning his source, recurs to the works of the latter, and states again that they contain 
precious extracts from the official relations of Giovanni de Plano Canpini, and Ruis- 
broek or Rubruquis—who, especially the latter, made valuable observations in the 
east of Asia. They were the predecessors of Marco Polo, whose influence upon the 
conceptions of Columbus, as well as upon the whole geographical tendency of that 
period are indubitable. 

+ As it is highly important to know, by what scale Columbus measured the many 
computations which occur in his writings, we extract the following decisive passage 
from his Journal of Friday, 3rd August, 1492, where it is said :—“ sesenta millas 
que son quince leguas.”” 
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that every degree had precisely the extent of 563 sea miles.” 
These errors of calculation are certainly very excusable, if we 
consider the inefficiency of instruments employed, the ignorance 
of current sailing, and the magnetic declination, all which was 
but imperfectly known at the time of our great navigator. 

From the laborious minuteness of such details, Bn. H. rises to 
passages like the following :— 

“‘ There is a lively interest in pursuing the progressive developement 
of a great thought, to discover, one by one, the impressions which have 
occasioned the discovery ofan entire hemisphere. The sojourn in places, 
situated as it were on the limits of the known world, such as Lisbon, 
in the Azores, and at Porto Santo ; the habit of seeing often expeditions 
of discovery departing by a way which we disapprove ; the possibility 
of gathering from the very lips of sailors what adventurous attempts 
towards the West have afforded them in the shape of facts or illusions ; 
finally, the attentive examination of the cosmographers of different 
ages ; these are the circumstances which have excited and vivified, as it 
were, in the ardent mind of Columbus, projects thus grand and noble. 
We must not ascribe to one single cause that which belongs to-the en- 
semble of inspirations (!), which any superior mind receives during the 
many years which precede a discovery.” —(p. 84.) 

In one of the succeeding pages, the character of Columbus is 
thus sketched :— 

“‘ There is a strange combination of ideas and sentiments in this su- 
perior man; gifted with a high intelligence and a courage invincible in 
adversity ; nourished with scholastic theology, and still very apt to the 
management of affairs; of an imagination most lively, although occa- 
sionally rather unruly ; elevating himself at times involuntarily from the 
simple and naive language of the sailor, to a fair poetical inspiration— 
reflecting from himself, as it were, every thing whatever of sublime, 
and at the same time bizarre, that the middle ages have produced.” 


It appears to us that considerable analogy exists between 
Columbus and the celebrated discoverer of the squares of the 
distances, Kepler, who was half mystic, half astronomer. 


Were we disposed to offer any strictures upon a philosophical 
work of Bn. Humboldt’s, to which he has applied his attention 
during thirty years, we might, perhaps, urge, that the Section 
wadiie, st on the causes which have prepared and 


brought on the discovery of the new world, extends, without 
any subdivisions, over two volumes; and it is, therefore, our 
province to seek for lines of demarcation, and to make chapters 
where our author has none. Still, when we read the work 
first, we were so elated, nay, astounded, with the uninterrupted 
succession of facts so interesting, and pregnant with such 
important results, that we did not take notice of any thing 
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connected with the technicality, nay, we would say materiality, of 
it. We must, therefore, state in the above respect, that after 
Bn. H. has, in the first instance, dilated upon the ideas and works 
which influenced Columbus, he begins to broach that filiation of 
notions and fancies, which men have entertained from times im- 
memorial about the existence of another world. This part of 
the work is of high reach and vast profundity. “It is by this 
continual filiation, that the same ideas have been oun and 
have influenced the minds of men, when the ardour of maritime 
enterprises succeeded that of long peregrinations in the interior 
of the Continents. In broaching questions which are already im- 
portant for the sake of philosophical studies, I could not 

silently over that which belongs less to the description of the real 
world, than to the cycle of mythical geography (géo. mythique). 
It is the same with space as with time; it ool be Siapeaniile to 
treat history unless in a philosophical point of view, if the heroic 
period were to be buried in absolute oblivion. The myths of men, 
intermixed with history and geography, belong not altogether 
to the province of the ideal world. Ifa tinge of vagueness is one 


of their distinctive characters, if there ‘the symbolic’ covers 
‘the real’ with a thicker or thinner veil, yet the myths inti- 
mately connected with each other, do not the less reveal the 
ancient stock of primitive views on cosmography and geography. 


The facts of primitive history and geography are not merely in- 
genious fictions; opinions which have been formed about the real 
world, are therein reflected.”—(p. 113.) 

The first passage, which we consider most worthy of being 
cited, is one of Strabo (lib. i. p. 64, 65, Cas.) It is far more 
positive, than that in the Medea of Seneca, where the latter 
author speaks in a poetical and quite hypothetical manner. 
Strabo says: ‘“Itaque (compluribus verbis persuadere nititur 
Eratosthenes) nisi Atlantici maris obstaret magnitudo, posse nos 
navigare in eodem parallello, ex Hispania in Indiam per universum 
id quod reliquum est, demta dicta distantia (hoc est longitudinee 
terre habitat) quze totius circuli trientem excedit : siquidem cir- 
eulus per Thinas ductus minor est ducentis milliariis, ubi nos stadia 
dimensi sumus ex India in Hispaniam Habitatam nempe 
terram appellamus eam quam inhabitamus et natam habemus. 
Possunt autem in eadem temperata Zona vel duz habitate terre 
esse, immo et pluris, preesertim proxime ad circulum qui per 
Thinas et Atlanticum mare describitur.” This certainly is a 
most curious indication of the existence both of America and 
New Holland, the eventual discoveries of which, by Europeans, 
seem also not to lay far asunder. Seneca has, besides the passage 
in the Medea (Act ii. v. 371, 399), another, commented upon by 
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our author. ‘“ Tune contemnit (curiosus spectator) domicilii 
prioris angustias. Quantum enim est, quod ab ultimis littoribus 
Hispanize usque ad Indos jacet ! Paucissimorum dierum spatium, 
si navem ventus suus implevit.” (Sen. Nat. Quest. Pref.) The 
expression of ‘‘ paucissimorum dierum” has been differently ex- 
plained, but considering that Seneca wanted, in this part of his 
work, to impress the reader with the idea of the nothingness of 
things terrestrial, the above expression perhaps was made con- 
sonant with the whole tenor of the ideas preceding it. The pas- 
sage of Medea, concluding with— 
“* Tethysque novos detegat orbes, 
Nec sit ternis ultima Thule,” 

is too well known, and implies (as we said before) a merely poe- 
tical sense. After the alleged prophecy of Seneca, the grand 
catastrophe of the Atlantis of Solon claims our attention. The 
land Meropis of Theopompus, as well as the Saturnian land of 
Plutarch, exhibits the same as the Atlantis, a continent, com- 
pared to which our oixovyévn forms but a little island. This 
mythos seems to have been introduced by Plato in his Timzus 
and Critias, either on the authority of Solon (to whose family 
Plato was allied), or on that of the Egyptian priests, with whom he 
conferred during his stay in that country. The following scholion 
preserved by Proclus (in Timzeum) throws some light upon this 
most ancient of historical traditions. ‘“‘ The historians, who speak 
of the islands of the exterior sea, say, that in their times there 
were seven islands consecrated to Proserpina ; three others (were) 
of an immense size, the first of which was consecrated to Pluto, 
the second to Ammon, the third (that in the middle, of the size 
of a thousand stadia) to Neptune. The inhabitants of this last 
island have preserved from their ancestors the memory of the 
Atlantis, an island exceedingly large, which, during a long lapse 
of time exercised a dominion over all the isles of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and was equally consecrated to Neptune.”’ Believing, as 
we do, that the present surface of the — Polynesian Islands 
is very recent, the observation of Sir Thomas Raffles, that the 
inhabitants of the great Indian Archipelago have a tradition, nay 
a creed analogous to the destruction of the Atlantis and other 
continental ialands (if we may use the word), becomes exceed- 
ingly interesting. ‘In its most simple signification (these are 
our author’s words) the mythos of the Atlantis designates the 
epoch ‘ of a war of the people, who lived beyond the Columns of 

ercules, against those, who live to the East’ (Critias, p. 105). 
This is an irruption from the East.”—(Vol. I. p. 170.) Here, cer- 
tainly, we stand at the propylea of very ancient oecurrences— 
the veil of which, however, will probably never be withdrawn. 
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The system of our present history and civilization moves (like its 
symbol—the great light of the dey) from East to West. If ever 
an irruption from the East towards the Oceanic shores of Europe 
could arrived at, it would certainly appertain to another 
system of human history—to another world. 

After having splendidly discussed the lineage of ancient fan- 
cies, traditions, and mythos about the existence of other con- 
tinents, as well as the influence which they exercised upon the 
thoughts and conceptions of Columbus—Bn. H. begins to state 
some of the tangible indications, the knowledge of which began to 
spread forcibly at the end of the fifteenth century, and which could 
not fail to act upon the susceptible mind of our discoverer :—- 


“« We have seen, that in the geographical traditions and the accounts 
of travellers, fictions have been mixed up with the recollections of real 
discoveries ; that the empire of fiction, based upon notions of a high 
antiquity, has spread, in the middle ages especially, in a westerly 
direction. If this new direction, and the inveterate mistake about the 
extension of Asia towards the East, have opened the way to the dis- 
coveries of Columbus, other causes, apparently of little importance, 
and hitherto but superficially explained, have not less contributed to- 
wards inspiring the Genoese navigator.—I will conclude the first sec- 
tion of this work by some remarks on physical geography, upon 
which the present state of our knowledge allows us fully to enter. 
Columbus was informed,’ (as F. Columbus, here quoted by Bn, H. 
tells us,) ‘* from several sailors and pilots who possessed much 
experience relating to the Azores and the Island of Madeira, of cir- 
cumstances and indications, which persuaded him that there were 
unknown lands towards the West, Amongst others, Martin Vincente, 
pilot of the King of Portugal, had told him, that being 450 miles off 
St. Vincent, a piece of wood had been picked up, very ingeniously 
carved, yet in such a manner, that it was obvious this had not been 
done with any instrument of iron. Pedro Correa also (the brother- 
in-law of the Admiral) had told him, that not far from Madeira he 
had found a similar piece of wood, drifted like the former, by wes- 
terly gales. Correa had also said, that he heard it from the King 
of Portugal, that in these seas great pieces of cane had been picked 
up, which, from one nodule to the other, might hold nine bottles of 
wine. The inhabitants of the Azores had equally observed, that when 
the wind blew from West, the sea threw on shore pines of an unknown 
kind. But the most interesting of these reports, was one circulated at 
the Island of Flores, stating that the dead bodies of two men had 
been once found on shore, whose physiognomy was quite different 
from Europeans. The inhabitants of another island of the Azores had told 
Columbus that they had seen once a covered boat manned by people of 
whom they had never heard before. The drifting of trees, and bamboos,” 
our author adds, ‘*‘ and human bodies to the eastern shores of the ocean, 
had been ascribed, in the times of Columbus, to prevalent westerly 
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winds. But of late, and especially since the publication of the valuable 
work of Major Rennell, on the Currents of the Atlantic, the way which 
any light object, coming from the Carribean Sea, would take, has been 
laid down almost mathematically; and the action of westerly winds on 
such objects can be onl cnnsidetad as a secondary one. But besides 
this, casks filled with palm oil, being part of the cargo of English ves- 
sels wrecked at Cape Lopez, on the coast of Africa, have been cast on 
the same shores (the Atlantic parts of Europe), after having twice tra- 
versed the Atlantic Ocean, once from East to West, between the 2° and 
the 12° of latitude, propelled by the equatorial current ; a second time 
from West to East, by means of the Gulph Stream, between the 45° and 
55° of latitude.”—(Vol. II. p. 250.) 


But our author has not been satisfied with stating the above 
indications, which contributed to lead Columbus to his disco- 
veries—he has found proof positive, that in former ages, even 
people from distant shores have been driven on the West coast 
of the Continent. James Wallace states, in his History of the 
Islands of Orkney, that Greenlanders, called Finn-men by the 
Orcadians, have been repeatedly driven by the currents and N. W. 
winds towards these shores. In 1682 and 1684, such had been 
seen, and there is an Esquimaux canoe shown in the church of 
Burra. Cardinal Bembo also, in his history of Venice, relates 
the following fact, which occurred in 1508, ‘‘ Navis gallica dum 
in Oceano iter non longe a Britannia faceret, naviculam ex mediis 
abscissis viminibus arborumque libro solido contutis eedificatam 
cepit; in quo homines erant septem mediocri statura colore sub- 
obscuro, lato et patente vultu, cicatriceque una violacea signato: hi 
vestem habebant e piscium corio, maculis eam variantibus. Co- 
ronam e culmo pictam septem quasi auriculis intextam gerebant. 
Carne vescebantur cruda, sanguinemque, uti nos vinum, bibebant. 
Eorum sermo intelligi non poterat.” But the arrival of such 
strange visiters on the European shores of the Atlantic, can be 
traced to ages much more remote. We are alluding to the In- 
dians, who, according to Cornelius Nepos (Fragm. Hist.) and 
Pomponius Mela (I. iii. ¢. 5, § 8), had been made a present of 
to Q. Metellus Celer, Proconsul of Gaul, by some German prince. 
Nepos says about them, “ Indos, a rege Suevorum dono datos, qui 
ex India commercii causa navigantes tempestatibus essent in 
Germaniam abrepti;”—whilst Mela states, ‘“‘Indos quosdam 
a rege Boiorum (variant Codd.) dono sibi datos: unde in 
eas terras devenissent, requirendo cognosse, vi tempestatum 
ex Indicis zquoribus abreptos emensosque, que intererant tan- 
dem in Germanie litora exiisse.” That the Remans would call 
any dark coloured people Indians who should be drifted on the 
shores of Europe, and of the country, language and manners 
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of whom they could form no exact idea, we can easily conceive ; 
but that Nepos should call them “commercii causa navigantes,” 
whilst they had been made (according to both authors, which is 
repeated by Pliny) presents of by a German King to the Roman 
Proconsul, certainly sounds anomalous. Besides, merchants 
or traders would have been ae of more knowledge and 
communicativeness, so that the curious and inquisitive Romans 
would have derived more than that scanty information from 
them, which Mela has preserved. The opinion, therefore, of 
such authors as Gomara and Wytfliet, that they came from La- 
brador (that they were consequently Americans), is quite plausi- 
ble. In the middle ages, also, according to pope Afneas Sylvius 
and Gomara, similar facts have occurred, viz. in the twelfth cen- 
tury, Indians have been twice seen or picked up on the shores 
of Germany. Then we perceive, that a communication between 
America and Europe has repeatedly taken place in former times. 
Whether this was the case vice versi we are not informed. The 
savages of America could not, as a matter of course, make any im- 
pression upon the people of Europe, nor leave any traces whatever 
of their customs and manners with people, far more advanced in 
civilization. But it is more likely, that such would have been the 
case, if people, acquainted with the use of iron and other aequire- 
ments of civilization, should have ever come amongst nations de- 

rived of them. At any rate, the great advances which navigation 

as made of late years, connected as it has been with shipwrecks 
and similar accidents, have shown that there are no two opposite 
places on the globe, which being merely divided by one uninter- 
rupted expanse of sea, could not be arrived at in open boats, viz. 
in such as nations of a very low state of civilization could con- 
struct. An example, which came to our knowledge is, that some 
deserters reached Rio de Janeiro, having sailed from the Cape of 
Good Hope in an open boat, and had, consequently, performed a 
traverse of thirty days’ regular sailing. How often in the various 
parts of the globe, and through the lapse of scores of centuries, 
may men have been compelled to resort to similar darings?—how 
often may propitious cireumstances have favoured such an under- 
taking ? Ouplous transmigrations from different quarters by way 
of the sea, are, therefore, everywhere to be assumed, where any 
historical exigency exists to suppose them to have taken place ; 
and if Bn. - potion on several occasions of the influence of 
merely oriental nations upon history and science in general (‘ une 
Géologie hebraisante”—‘“‘les sarcasmes peu spirituels des Péres de 
l’Eglise,”) we also must say, that the above simple fact has been 
hitherto unduly neglected, as it did not tally with historical no- 
tions, which, to say the least of them, must be called very re- 
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stricted. We conclude this digression with the following sum- 
mary of our author: ‘‘The sphere of thought is certainly en- 
larged, by uniting under one general point of view, the proofs of 
these huge communications (between men) favoured by accident ; 
we see how the movements of the ocean and the atmosphere 
could, from the most distinct epochs, contribute to diffuse the 
different races of men over the surface of the globe: we perceive 
with Columbus (Vida del Almirante, cap. 8), how one continent 
could reveal itself to the other.”—(Vol. IT. p. 278.) 

On this view of mankind, it is quite obvious that the Savage is 
not, as has been commonly supposed, the first state of man, but 
his last and worst, not his early but his latter stage, not his 
dignified but his degraded t. It is, therefore, sufficiently 
obvious, as we have indicated in the article on Yucatan in our 
last No., that a similarity will exist between the races of the Old 
and New World, which can never be lost; for it is one primitive 
type in the man, and is equally obvious in his architecture. For 
Mexico exhibits just such affinities to the Mongolian race, as we 
should expect a wandering tribe to maintain to the parent stock, 
different but not widely dissimilar. If it be demanded why that 
wide difference exists which undoubtedly does amid savage tribes, 
we repeat that this is the product of passing circumstances ; the 
finer races have certain advantages of situation which have 
maintained them in their physical excellency, while the wretched 
Australian, for example, inhabits a country where nearly every 
river, by a singular variety, loses itself in the land before it 
reaches the Ocean; where the soil is mostly arid, and where the 
Palm and other powerful and supporting esculents of orientals 
ave unknown; whereas, the contrary holds with respect to the 
New Zealander, who possesses great advantages over the less 
favoured of his race in many matural productions, and in nume- 
rous and easy methods of communication from one portion of the 
land to the other. It is of course, however, to be clearly under- 
stood, that in claiming a common stock with the Old World for 
Australasia and America, that we by no means conceive Emigra- 
tion to have been the cause of the peopling of these regions, but 
far less favourable and possibly accidental causes, since, other- 
wise, the Drachma of the Greek, the Darie of the Persian, or the 
Denarius of the Roman, would have been found in these parts ; 
but nothing of the kind occurs. They were, therefore, popu- 
lated most probably by refugees in small bodies, or by accident ; 
and, cut off from the human brotherhood, soon degenerated to 
the savage state, retaining from the paucity of the settlers, no 
traces of former life and habits after a very,brief space. This 
also indicates the low resources of early nations, and could not 
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possibly now happen; but this may be matter of doubt, since 
even in Europe parties have been found, who had degenerated 
into such a state that they could never be taught to speak. 

The second section (deuxiéme,) which begins with the third 
volume, has the following introductory remarks :— 


‘* In the history of Geography, all facts seem strictly connected with 
each other, and under this point of view, the discoveries of the fifteenth 
century present themselves often to our mind as simple reminiscences 
of former ages. If the second half of the century is one of the most 
memorable epochs in the life of the western nations, it is especially so 
by the connexion which we observe to exist between efforts directed 
pope towards the same end. In the long series of gene- 
rations, which follow each other, the attentive historian observes the 
trace of certain tendencies, common to the inhabitants of the Medi- 
terrariean shores. It might be said, that from times most remote, 
their eyes were fixed upon the strait, by which the interior basin 
communicates with the Ocean-river (Fleuve-Ocean). The horizon 
seems to fly progressively before the intrepidity of the sailor. Cir- 
cumscribed first to a space somewhat a-head of the little Syrtes, it 
recedes by and by towards Tartessus and the Fortunate Isles. In the 
middle ages, this very coast of Tartessus, the Potosi of the ancient 
Semitic or Phenician world, becomes the starting point for the discovery 
of America.—The facts, which at certain epochs of history, reveal to 


us an cee cat enlargement (agrandissement) of the power of the 


human kind, are produced as in organic nature, by a slow action, at 
times difficult to be perceived. Anew world has made its appearance, 
a new way to India has been traced when the times were accomplished 
during which the great events were prepared by some of the general 
causes, which influence simultaneously the destinies of men. The 
threefold quality of knowledge, daring, and long patience, is eminently 
conspicuous in Christopher Columbus. Placed at the commence- 
ment of a new Era, at the uncertain limits, where the middle ages and 
the modern times converge, this great personage ruled as it were the 
age, by which he had received a powerful impulse, and which he 
reciprocally enlivened. No doubt, the discovery of America was un- 
foreseen. Columbus died without knowing what he had achieved, 
in the firm persuasion, that the coast of Veragua was a part of 
Cathai, &c.” 


As we shall be unable to follow Bn. H., step by step, into his 
equally appropriate and sublime observations and remarks on the 
character of Columbus, we will again concentrate some of those 
which seem to us most interesting :-— 


‘* | will endeavour to complete the picture (of Mr. Washington Ir- 
ving) in stopping some moments at the individual qualities of the hero, 
and in pointing out, especially, to the admiration of the learned those 
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great observing qualities, those grand views on physical geography, 
revealed in the writings of Columbus.—The character of great men is 
composed at the same time of that powerful individuality, by which 
they elevate themselves above their contemporaries, and partakes 
equally of the general spirit of their age, which they represent, and 
upon which they exercise a powerful reaction.—-We will not inquire 
into, whether the almost instinctive lucidity of his mind is most admi- 
rable in Columbus, or the elevation and the stamp of his character. 
In men who have distinguished themselves by great actions, or (to 
make use of an expression which characterises better the individuality 
of Columbus) by the realisation of a vast and unique project, people 
are unjustly disposed to attribute their success more to the energy of 
the character which performs it, than to the thought, which has con- 
ceived and prepared the action. Certainly, the intellectual faculties of 
Columbus are not less deserving of admiration, than the energy of his 
will; but it lies within the destinies of the human kind, to prefer 
strength, nay, the very excess of strength, to the noble exploits of 
thought.—What particularly characterises Columbus is the penetra- 
tion and extreme subtlety with which he seizes the phenomena of the 
external world. He is just as remarkable an observer of nature, as an 
intrepid and courageous navigator. Arrived under a new sky, and a 
new world (commeti viage nuevo al nuevo cielo y mundo, as he writes 
to the nurse of the Infant Don Juan), the configuration of the land, the 
aspect of vegetation, the habits of animals, the distribution of caloric 
according to the influence of the longitude, the oceanic currents, the 
variations of terrestrial magnetism—nothing at all, in fine, escaped his 
sagacity.”—(p. 13.) 

Wishing to inform our readers, on the present occasion, that 
the volumes before us contain (according to a hasty calculation) 
about five thousand citations of authors in all tongues, and of all 
ages, from the voluminous Acta Dei per Francos, up to some 
flying leaves, published in the first year of typography, and in 
some secondary towns of Germany—they will perceive what a 
mass of facts Bn. H. has made to bear upon the subject of the 
merits of Columbus, as an observer of nature; facts, however, 
which we shall not be able to do more than faintly indicate. 
Omitting, therefore, what is said about the ardour of Columbus 
in collecting rhubarb, spices, and aromas, (una infinidad das 
aromas) ; the merit of our navigator, of having first marked the 
difference between the true coniferous Pines, and those which are 
monocarpous (Podocarpus l'Hérit.) ; of having first mentioned the 
trees of tropical America, which show simple and pinnate leaves; * 


* ‘Un ramo tenia las fos fojas a manera de canas y otros a manera de lentisco ; 
y asi un solo arbol de cinco o seis maneras.’’ Wishing to show, that the luxuriant 
abundance of tropical vegetation is merely natural, Columbus meets the only possi- 
ble objection, viz. that such is not produced by grafting. The physiological fact 
of vegetable parasites was not then known. 
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—we pass at once to the most important observation in nautical 
science, made by Columbus, viz. that of magnetic variation,* or 
rather, that of a changing of variation in the Atlantic. In the 
journal of his first voyage, on the 13th of Se ber, 1493, he 
says, that the compass, the bearing of which been hitherto 
N.E., declined towards N. W., and that this declination towards 
W. increased the following morning. In the journal of his second 
voyage, he makes the ingenious remark, that the magnetic de- 
clination would serve for obtaining (within certain limits) the 
longitude of the vessel. The diligence with which Columbus 
endeavoured, in his different expeditions, to observe the changes 
in the declination of the magnetic needle, made him also aware 
of the influence which the longitude exercises upon the tem- 
perature of places situated under the same parallel. He guessed 
at the difference of the climate of the Western Hemisphere, in 
taking the line where there is no magnetic declination as the 
limit of the two hemispheres. For the sake of showing, that 
Columbus, with all his sagacity and genius, was not exempt from 
the common lot of men, frailty—we insert the following cosmo- 
logic fancies, showing still, that such a man is original, even in 
his mistakes :—“ It is there, (at the coast of Paria,) where the 
terrestrial Paradise is situated, towards the Golfo de las Perlas, 


between the mouths de da Sierpe and the Dragon, inaccessible 
to man according to the Divine will. An immense quantity of 
water—for there is not in the world a river so large and so dee 

(as the Orinoco)—pours forth from this site of the Paradise. 
This is not an abrupt mountain; it is a protuberance of the 
sphere of the earth (el Colmo 6 pezan de la pera) towards which, 
from , eon distances, the surface of the water keeps rising.” 


Bn. H. proceeds next to discuss the observations of Columbus on 
the banks of Fuci, which he traversed in his different voyages ; 
and his data are so accurate, that the great bank of Fucus can be 
proved not to have changed its site since the end of the fifteenth 
century, but maintains its constant position between the same 
degrees of latitude and longitude, as Major Rennell has ascer- 
tained for the epochs from 1776 to 1819. The great equa- 
torial current of the ocean, also, did not escape the capacious 
mind of our navigator. “I consider it (says Columbus) as a 
thing well ascertained, that the waters of the sea have their 
course from East to West, congeenaly with the heavens (con los 
cielos). In the places where I am, (alli en esta comarca, viz. 
near the Antilles,) the waters have the greatest rapidity.” An 
important fact may be derived, in conclusion, that Columbus 


* The magnetic variation was known to the Chinese 400 years previous to 
Columbus. 
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noted the influence which the equatorial current (more ul 
still, it can not be doubted, in the ‘primeval epochs of our globe) 
exercised, also, upon the number and the configuration of the 
Islands in the Sea of the Antilles. “It is by the rapidity (says 
Columbus) with which the waters of the ocean are running, that 
so many lands have been taken away (comido, eaten away) ; this 
is also the reason, that there are so many islands in these seas— 
islands, the form of which corroborate my assertion (hace desto 
testimonio); because, on one side, the isles are very much elon- 
ted (in the direction of the current from W. to E. or N. W. to 
. E.), whilst they are very little extended from N. to S., and 
from N. E. to S. W.” It is, indeed, astonishing, how, in the in- 
fantile state of positive science at that period, Columbus was led, 
by the mere observation of the equatorial current, to a fact, which 
only the newest geological researches have laid down as positive. 
But Bn. Humboldt’s Examen Critique, albeit rich enough by 
the individual exertions and studies of its author, has received 
an additional extent by the valuable additions which friends 
have made to it at his request. Amongst those are Professor 
Ideler, at Berlin; M. Letronne, member of the Institute of 
France ; Mr. Rosen, &e. Of M. Letronne, there is, in this part 
of the work, a paper on the position which the holy Fathers have 
assigned to the earthly paradise. Thus, Bn. Humboldt’s work 
assumes the character of something like the transactions of an 
Academy—a sphere so extensive that we are unable to enter it. 
But scarcely have we quitted the terrestrial paradise than our 
author conducts us to the paradise of Dante, and to the mention 
of four splendid stars, which scarcely can be doubted to be those 
of the Southern Cross. And thus, Baron Humboldt being anxious, 
nay, determined, to pursue his subject into its finest ramifications, 
makes another transition to the Magellan clouds, and, conse- 
quently, to that navigator, and so on to Pigafetta (his compa- 
nion), to Martin Behaim, &c. &c. However, the name of Dante 
is so enticing, that we will follow its guidance,—the more so, as it 
leads us to astronomy, which department (adequately rich in the 
Examen), we have not yet had even an opportunity to approach. 
The passage is as follows, (Purg. 1. 22):— 
“To mi volsi a man destra, e posi mente 
All’ altro polo ; e vidi quattro stelle 
Non viste mai fuor ch’ alla prima gente. 
Goder pareva ’l ciel di lor fiammelle, 
Oh settentrional vedovo sito, 
Poi che privato se’ di mirar quelle.” 
Various authors have ascribed this statement of Dante’s to a 
prophetic inspiration ; but Bn. H. has fully proved, that in Dante, 
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deep and assiduous, and extensive and far-sighted studies went 
hand in hand with poetical inspiration. he image of the 
Southern Cross is so identified with that of the other hemi- 
sphere, that the following historical remarks cannot fail to possess 
an additional interest to those who have been so fortunate as to 
behold this majestic constellation. “ The four stars, which form 
the Southern Cross, were in the times of Ptolomeus visible in 
the most southerly part of the Mediterranean. At that period 
a, the base of the Cross, reached, in Alexandria, on its passing 
the meridian, an altitude of 6° 54’; now this star, on account 
of the effect of the precession of the equinox, remains there 
more than 3° under the horizon. Consequently, 150 years before 
our era, and even further back at the times of Eudoxus, on pro- 
ceeding south, a of the Centaur, and then Canopus, were seen ; 
now we observe, progressively, Canopus, a of the Centaur, the 
Southern Cross, and the Magellan clouds. In the course of cen- 
turies, the aspect of the heavens is changed partially in the same 
locality ; between the parallel of Rhodes and Alexandria, these 
physiognomical changes of the heavens have become the more 
striking, as they affected the declination, and consequently the 
appearing of the most splendid southerly stars above the horizon. 
In the times of St. Athanasius and St. Basil, in the fourth 
century, the Christians of the Thebais saw yet the Southern 
Cross at a height of 10°. It is not known at what epoch the 
figure of a cross was first given to the inferior part of the Cen- 
taur of the Greek sphere ; it is probable that this denomination 
is due to Christian navigators, either in the northern part of the 
Red Sea, or on the west coast of Africa, where the Catalonians, 
under Jayme Ferrer, had already arrived, in 1346, up to the Rio 
del Oro in the 23° 40’ of north latitude.”—(Vol. LV. p. 323.) 


After all this, it may be easily imagined, that Dante, speaking of 


four such wonderful stars of the southern hemisphere, had got 
a glimpse thereof by some of those slight impulses, which genius 
merely requires to make the most of them. Such a simple thing 
as an apple, was enough to change (for a time at least) the aspect 
of physical and astronomical sciences. 

Having in the outset of our paper indicated the towering ele- 
vation to which the character of Columbus is raised by the minute 
researches of our author, we will finally resume some of the 
most striking facts on that head, remarking at the same time, 
that now, that the archives of Spain, and even those of Portugal 
and Genoa, have been so minutely searched, there is little hope 
that any thing new about the great navigator will henceforth be 
brought to light. _It is impossible not to allude to the spirited 
exertions of Mr. Navarette in Spain, who has in some degree 
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associated his name to that of Columbus.* The following pas- 
sage of our author is one of those, in which research and historical, 
nay political, reasoning, are intimately blended. ‘The three 
great figures, antecedent to the fame of Washington and Franklin, 
which shine in the history of the new world, and cannot be con- 
templated but with a deep interest, are Christopher Columbus, 
Cortez, and Raleigh. Though of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and belonging by their origin to three different nations, 
they present each a particular and individual stamp. All have 
met with great adversities at the end of their career. Cortez, 
after having long wandered about in the South sea, saw himself 
exposed (as well as Columbus), by a dissimulating and ungrateful 
court, to a disgraceful and opprobrious neglect. More unfor- 
tunate than both, Raleigh, born five years after the death of the 
conqueror of Mexico, offers himself to our observation under the 
influence of a more modern civilization and depravation of man- 
ners and customs.” ‘To specify the reverses of Columbus, would 
be a task as lengthy, as unnecessary at the present epoch; but it 
is impossible not to state, that (with the exception perhaps of 
Oliver Cromwell) he was the only great historical character, 
whose plans fate thwarted with such implacable cbstinacy, and 
for such a length of time. After all, the gloomy usurper found 
himself sooner (at least in some way) upon the stage of the world, 
whilst the amiable Columbus was doomed to utter inactivity up 
to his fifty-sixth year. Cromwell, on the other hand, could cer- 
tainly never have entertained other than vague ideas of what he 
desired to achieve, whilst the Genoese had in his earliest man- 
hood marked out clearly one certain and well defined aim—which, 
however, receded from him year after year. And certainly, 
he would never have achieved it without that faith, which 
will displace mountains. We had occasion to cite, previously, 
some passages of Columbus’s writings, exhibiting strongly that 
faith and hope, which bore him over all calamities. But feelings 
so deeply impressed, did not forsake him after he had accom- 
plished his vast conceptions. So, for the sake of bringing 
before the reader, at the same time his sentiments and his 
misfortunes, we will allow Columbus to paint himself, and ex- 
tract some parts of the litera rarissima, addressed to his 
monarchs ; extracts, which Bn. H. (although at times wroth with 


* If anything could make us wish for an edition of the works of Columbus, it 
would be the interesting extracts which Bn. H. has given therefrom, and which 
clearly append the name of the great navigator to the classic writers. Can there be 
any thing more proud and at the same time naive, than the following passage of a 
letter of Columbus to his sovereigns >—‘‘ El mundo es poco ; digo (!) que el mundo 
no es tan grande como dice el vulgo.’””_ This and similar passages remind us of what 
Goethe said of himself, ‘that he was the most presumptuous man he ever knew.”’ 
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anything mystic or ténébreux) has set prominently forward in his 
work under the denomination of The Pision of a ua. Colum- 
bus, 67 years of age, and after many previous trials (even sub- 
sequent to his complete success) found himself returning from his 
fourth and last journey, at anchor off the island of Jamaica, sur- 
rounded by, and foreseeing still more untoward occurrences. ‘My 
brother,” he says, “severely wounded, was far from me. Alone, 
weakened by the fever, exposed to the greatest er on a coast 
which afforded no shelter, I had lost all hope of deliverance. 
I shed abundant tears, and ascending with difficulty the highest 
part of my vessel, I called with a timorous voice, (tow all 
quarters of the compass,) for the captains of your Highnesses. 
No one answered me. Borne down by fatigue, I fell, amidst 
many tears, into a slumber. Then a compassionate voice reached 
my ear, saying, ‘ Pusillanimous, why dost thou cease to trust in 
thy God? What more has he done for Moses and David, his 
servants? Ever since thy birth he has taken care of thee. When 
he found thee in an age, when thou couldst please him, he made 
thy name marvellously resound throughout the earth, (maravillo- 
samente hizo sonar tu nombre en la tierra).’” This, and the sub- 
sequent parts of the letter, which are possibly well known to our 
readers,* have been considered by even so recent a writer as Mr. 


W. Irving, as the workings of a “‘partial delirium.” Bn. Humboldt 
is the first and only author, who has from a en and we would 


say a more natural, point of view, considered these matters. On 
the same Vision of Veragua, which the American novelist stig- 
matises asa ‘‘partial delirium,” this great traveller and savant 
remarks: ‘* There is, and I am not apprehensive of being taxed 
with exaggeration in expressing it,—there is grandeur and 
elevation in the extract we have just produced.” And again: 
“J will endeavour more particularly to signalize some of these 
poetic movements, which are to be met with in the writings of 
Columbus, as well as in those of superior men of all ages, espe- 
cially of such whose ardent imagination has led them to great disco- 
veries.” There was, moreover, some pith in an age, when a man 
had that noble daring to implant himself as Columbus did in the 

t concerns of the IMAN@EOX, and where the Almirante de 

Indias could consistently address his sovereigns in that man- 
ner; unmindful, no doubt, whether some kid-gloves and silk- 
stockings historian would hereafter bespatter him with the mise- 
rable appellation of a maniac. 


* We cannot forbear to reproduce a few words more of Columbus’s style: ‘‘ De los 
atamientos de la mar Oceana, que estaban cerrados con cadenas tan fuertes te did 
las llaves.’’ Of the uncertainties of the ocean, which were locked up with 
such strong chains, he has given thee the keys. 
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“« Columbus,” says Bn. Humboldt in another passage, “ was 
never at all happy save during the five or six years which followed 
the discovery of Guanahani.—His star was eclipsed ever since 
the summer of 1498.—On his return from his fourth expedition 
to San Lucar, on the 7th of November, 1504, he led a miserable 
life, darkened by the unexpected death of Queen Isabella, with- 
out confidence in the fallacious promises of the King.—He, who 
had given to Spain a new world, asked no more but a small 
corner, a hall (rincon) where he could die in peace.” 

But we believe, after all, that even Bn. Humboldt has taken too 
sombre a view of the life of a man, who lived more in his imagi- 
nation and the recesses of his mind, than in the externalities of 
the tangible world. To him also, the words of a German poet— 


“« Du hast getrauemt—dein Lohn ist abgetragen ,”— 
[Thou hast dreamed —this has been thy reward, ]— 


can be most adequately applied. But it is not without perfect 
conviction, that. we make this assertion. The following passa; 
of Columbus will clearly show that he was a man who deeply 
felt, nay, who really enjoyed existence ; albeit that his joys might 
not come within the ye me of such as may be procured at the 
price of money. The following were his feelings on coasting the 
island of Cuba and the Lucayas islands. ‘ The admiral says, 
that all he saw was so beautiful, that he could not take off hi 
eyes from gazing at so many charms, combined with the songs of 
parrots and other birds. Lofty elevations, whence copious beau- 
tiful streams were descending; embowered with pines, and all 
covered with most diverse and gorgeously flowering forests. 
Going along the brooks, it was a marvellous thing to see the 
bosquets, and the fresh groves, and the most limpid waters, and 
the birds, ..the sweetness thereof being so great, that it seemed 
to him (he says), that he never wanted to leave these places. 
A thousand languages could not suffice to relate, nor his hand be 
capable to pen the description of the things he saw, because it 
seemed to him that he was altogether enchanted. The beauty 
of the land they saw, can in no way be compared with the 
campina of Cordoba. All trees were green and full of fruit, 
and the herbs all flowering and very gh; the air resembled. 
that of April in Castilla, the nightingale sung like as in Spain, 
which made the whole the most sweet thing in the world.* 


* This is such a picture of the tropical world, as to induce us to wish that 
our own Shakspere had known it, who made even Mantua a heaven, without 
certainly possessing such a portrait of it. ‘‘ The old sailor displays here,’’ says 
our author, ‘“ a talent of style, which those will know how to appreciate, who are 
initiated into the secrets of the Spanish tongue, and prefer the vigour of colouring 
to a tidy and mechanical correctness.”’ 
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During the night other sorts of parroquets sang most melo- 
diously, many crickets and frogs were equally heard. All this 
land presents most varied views, and is full of a very great variety 
of trees of immense height, with ample foliage of the same vigorous 
and brilliant hues, that they are seen in Spain in the month of 
May; some covered (colmados) with flowers, others burthened 
with fruit, all presenting the greatest beauty and harmonious 
appearance imaginable.” 

But we must separate ourselves forcibly from any such details, 
which threaten, as it were, to engulph us, and conclude this part 
of our memoir with a portrait of Columbus, drawn by one of the 
most classic pens of chivalrous Spain; we mean Antonio Herrera. 
(Dee. I. 1. vi. ¢. 15.) “ Fué varon de grande animo, esforzado y 
de altos pensamientos. Era grave con moderacion, gracioso e 
alegre, con los estrafios affable, con los de sua casa suave e 
placentero ; representana presentia y ee de venerabile per- 
sona, de gran estado y autoridad.”—‘ He was a man of great 


mind, full of strength and high thought. He was grave with 
moderation, graceful and gay ; with strangers affable, with those 
around him mild and joyful; impressing all with the deport- 
ment and sight of a venerable person, one of great state and 
authority.” Thus, like one of the heroes of mythie antiquity, 


Columbus stands before us. But fate did not refuse to make 
this resemblance perfect, and after a few generations we see 
Christopher's blood mixed with that of kingly lineage,—a lineal 
descendant of the admiral’s allying herself with the Spanish 
branch of the Braganzas, of which the heirs were entitled, De 
Portugallo, Colon, Duke de Veragua, Marquis de la Jamaica, y 
Almirante de las Indias. All this Columbus dreamt beforehand, 
and therefore we repeat, ‘‘ he had his reward.” 

Bn. H. has treated his subject so deeply and on such a large scale, 
that proceeding as it were from a certain centre, he has followed 
up every radius into its most minute divergencies. Consequently, 
all the great contemporaries of the Genoese cosmographer and 
navigator have come in for a proportionate share, wherever their 
studies or exertions bore in any way upon our author’s chief 
subject. Toscanelli, the Florentine cosmographer, Martin Be- 
haim, the Nuremberg cosmographer; Magellan, Pigafetta, &c.; 
are the most luminous amongst those secondary stars, which are 
still prominently marked on the splendid planispherium of our 
author. Such is also the case with Amerigo* Vespuzzi, whose 
name we have shrunk from mentioning up to the present moment, 


* Nothing will show clearer the extent to which our author has pushed his 
researches, than the fact, that he has followed up the name Amerigo to the analo- 
gous German name, Almalrich, on account of which again he goes back to the 
Niebelungen and the Sanscrit roots of the ancient German names. 
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as that of a man, who had (we would say) the bad luck to detract, 
at least temporarily, from the fame of one so eminently and in 
all and every respect his superior. We shall see that it is but a 
mistake to believe, that Amerigo has in any way been instrumen- 
tal in bestowing his name on the newly discovered continent, and 
our author has elucidated this controversial subject in a most 
satisfactory and interesting manner. We shall place the digest 
in inverted commas, since all the important facts given are de- 
rived from Bn. H., but we must warn our readers that the quota- 
tions are not strictly consecutive, but deduced en masse. 


‘* I have endeavoured to impart to this discussion that analytic spirit, 
of which Hellenic philology offers such brilliant models, and have 
examined most minutely ail numeric data, as well as the circumstances 
which are connected with any occurrence which took place between 
Vespuzzi and Columbus, or his heirs. It is certain, that Amerigo made 
four voyages to America, viz. in 1497, 1499, 1501, and 1504; and the 
main point rests upon the fact, whether he discovered the continent of 
America before the Ist of August, 1498, the period, to wit, at which 
Columbus had seen it a little south of the promontory of Paria? How- 
ever, this question can even now, after all the minute researches, not 
be satisfactorily resolved. Amerigo certainly was ‘a man of more re- 
nown than fame,’ and when we find that at such a late period as the 
year 1719, the friars of a convent in Florence, (where he is sup sed 
to have been born) placed on it an inscription, commencing with the 
words :‘Americo Vespuccio, Patricio Florentino, o8 REPERTAM AMERI- 
camM’—it becomes obvious that mankind has been very slow in render- 
ing justice where it is due. One of the reasons of the ascendency 
which Amerigo acquired over Columbus, is that he wrote himself the 
relation of all his voyages (except one, which he made with Hojeda in 
1499). Ofthe voyages of Columbus only the third and fourth had been 
published during his life, and although both these reports formed only 
a few printed pages, they enjoyed an immense circulation. Thus the 
Florentine had the advantage, that his name (as the author) was at- 
tached to his reports, whereas, to most of those of Columbus, the latter’s 
was not appended. In the Collections of Travels, which were pub- 
lished in Italy shortly afterwards, the reports of the former occupy a 
greater space than those of Columbus; and finally, in that celebrated 
collection, ‘Mondo novo e paesi nuovamente ritrovati da Alberico 
Vespuzio Fiorentino, Vicenza 1504, libr. vi.,’ the name of Columbus is 
entirely omitted on the title, and that of Amerigo substituted. We 
would adduce as another of the reasons for this substitution, that 
Amerigo had wealthy and influential friends amongst the Italian patri- 
cians and merchants, whereas Columbus had none. But after all it 
was an obscure man in some corner of Lorraine, who was destined to 
contribute most effectually to this moral wrong done to the Genoese 
hero. The name of this individual has not until very recently been 
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brought to light; and the title of the work, in which this great act of in- 
justice was first committed, is the following :—‘ Cosmographie Intro- 
ductio cum quibusdam Geometrie et Astronomia principiis ad eam rem 
necessariis. Insuper Quatuor Americi Vespucit navigationes,’ 1507, 
in St. Deodati oppido. Here, then, in the first instance, were the four 
voyages of Amerigo published together, at a period when he was still 
alive and stirring, whilst Columbus was already dead. In another 
edition, made subsequently in Strasburg in 1509, the author signs 
himself Martinus Tplaesiigine name which acquired shortly 
afterwards a great notoriety. It was in this ‘ Cosmographie Intro- 
ductio,’ that Hylacomylus first proposed to name the new continent, 
after Amerigo, ‘ Americi terra, vel America.’ The Cosmographia went 
through four editions (1507, 1509, 1535, 1554), and the fact that it 
was printed twice in Venice alone, enables us to perceive what influ- 
ence it had, not only in making known all the voyages of Vespuzzi, 
but also in propagating the use of the aame of America. It was a 
friend of Hylacomylus, the learned Laurence Phrisius, who first 
named the new Continent America, on a map, which under the title 
‘ Orbis Typus Universalis iuxta Hydrographorum Traditionem,’ was 
annexed to the edition of Ptolomeus, published in 1522. But as far 
back as 1507, the voyages of Vespuzzi had acquired such renown in 
Germany, that they were given, together with the lands discovered, 
upon globes and maps, which were then largely produced at Stras- 
burg. The editions of Ptolomeus also, which began then to appear very 
numerously, were greatly instrumental in perpetuating an error, made 
as it were by accident: because, it was to these editions, that maps 
of countries, extra Ptolomeum (as they were called), were added ;—and 
after things had taken that course they went on in the same manner, 
and it required more than a couple of centuries to distinguish between 
the creative genius of Columbus and the merely respectable talent of 
Amerigo.” 


But Bn. H. has gone still farther, and has shown why it was 
in Lorraine (that cradle of error), that the learned were so 
partially disposed in favour of Amerigo. During the time that 
Due René II. reigned in that country, it was the centre of very 
important geographical exertions ; he encouraged the learned, and 
especially geographers ; ‘V espuzzi was in correspondence with him, 
and the four voyages of the Florentine navigator (added to the 
cosmography of Hylacomylus) are dedicated by him to that prince 
(Renato Iherusalem et Siciliae regi, Duci Lotharingie ac 
Barii). It is to the Duke’s munificence that the Strasburg edi- 
tion of Ptolomeus (printed 1513) is due, and at his expense the 
maps for that edition were engraved, on which a part of the new 
continent was first laid down; although, as we said before, it 
was in the edition of 1522, that Phrisius first introduced the 
name of America in the map annexed. As to the Grecism of 
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Hylacomylus (or Llacomilus), Ortelius, in his Theatrum orbis 
terrarum, published in 1570, first announced that the true name 
of this personage was Martin Waldseemiiller, librarian at St. 
Dié (Deodatus) in Lotharingia; and that he was one of the famous 
cosmographers of that time, and of the learned men patronized 
by Due René. We may justly conclude this part of our paper by 
saying, that besides mere accident, ignorance also had its share in 
the wrong done to Columbus ; and as even in these reading times, 
a Portuguese or Spanish geographer may confound the names of 
Franklin or Ross, the same may be suspected to have been often 
the case in those primordial times of typography. A celebrated 
geographer of Germany s in 1507 of Americus Hispanus, 
and still greater mistakes have been made about Martin Behaim, 


a i a 


&e. 

As it would have been impossible to have interwoven the many 
remarks of a political character, which Baron Humboldt has 
dilated upon in his volumes (the extent of which permitted him 
to introduce them, with numerous pleasing digressions, into the 
small compass of the present paper), we have reserved them for this 
place. If the Examen Critique altogether is the result of thirty 
years researches of the Baron, we should be inclined to say, that 
his politics are the result of his whole life. ‘ At no other epoch,” 
says Bn. H., “‘ has a more varied mass of new ideas been put in 
circulation, than in the era of Columbus and of Gama, which was 
also that of Copernicus, Ariosto, Durer, hael, and Michael 
Angelo. If the character of a century is ‘ the manifestation of 
the human mind in any given time, the century of Columbus 
extended unexpectedly the sphere of knowledge, and has given a 
new direction to future ages. It is the weak minded only, who, 
at each epoch, believe mankind arrive at the culminant point of 
their progressive march ; they forget, that by an intimate con- 
ceatenation of all truths, knowledge, the field to be run over, be- 
comes more vast the more we advance, bordered as it is by an 
horizon which continually recedes before us.—The influence which 
the new continent has exercised upon the destinies of the human 
kind, must be considered more especially from the point of view 
of social institutions. The religious paroxysm of the sixteenth 
century, in favouring the flight of free thought, has been but the 

relude of the political paroxysm (!) of the period in which we 
ive. The first of these movements has coincided with the epoch 
of the establishment of European colonies in America; the second 
was felt towards the end of the eighteenth century, and has 
ended in breaking the chain of dependence which united the 
two worlds. Theré (in the United States) civil liberty showed 
itself inseparable from the liberty of cultivation.-—(Vol. III. p. 
F2 
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155.) This language is well becoming the privy councillor of a 
monarch who signed the acts of the Congresses of Trappau, 
Laybach, Verona, &c.; but without wishing to enter deeply into 
the matter, these are not the doctrines of Chateaubriand, 
Frederic Gentz, or M. de Kamptz—and certainly, if a division 
into certain categories should be resorted to, those authors 
and statesmen (and all who resemble them) cannot presume a 
single moment, that Alexander Humboldt belongs to their 


party. 

‘As Bn. H. has moreover introduced the expression of mys- 
tical geography into his work, one portion of his third volume 
has made us doubtful whether in politics also a department may 
not exist which might be called mystic. A stronger exemplifica- 
tion of this assertion could not be found than the following facts 
mentioned by our author. One of the objects which Columbus 
wished to be effected by the gold of the New World, was the 
conquest of the Holy Sepulchre. In the mystic f ent De 
las Profecias, written twelve years after the taking of Baza, he 
says, “ The conquest of the Holy Sepulchre is the more urgent, 
as every thing announces, according to the very exact calculation 
of Cardinal d’Ailly, the imminent conversion of all sects, the 
arrival of the Antichrist, and the destruction of the world.”— 
Navarette (Vol. II. p. 264 and 266,) cites another passage of 
Columbus to the same effect. ‘“‘ The world has to end, accord- 
ing to St. Augustine, in the seventh millennium of its duration : 
this is also the opinion of Cardinal d’Ailly, according to the 
verbe xi, and of all great theologians.—The same Cardinal dilates, 
in the Concordance of Astronomy and History, as well on the 
end of the sect of Mahommed, as on the coming of the Anti- 
christ, both which depend on the ten revolutions of Saturnus.” 
The former assertion of Columbus is discussed and rectified by 
our author in a most learned manner.* But it is the latter part 


* This is one of the portions of the Examen, crowded to an incredible degree with 
citations, of which there are twenty-five in one note; at other times notes occur on 
notes, and it seems inconceivable how any man could accomplish such a task. 
Because it is not the simply noting down of numberless passages and citations 
which has been done. They have been compared, connected as it were into an infi- 
nity of formulas of thought, and are brought forth, arranged, digested, concocted in 
a most diversified manner; and every new idea, as it comes forth, is the result of a 
whole tissue of facts and notions, derived from authors, the number of which seems 
infinite. It is, we say it again, impossible at the first glance to conceive how such a 
task could have been performed. But if we consider that authors like Bn. Hum- 
boldt speak of thirty years’ labours, during which time, say only ten hours at an 
average have been spent daily in literary occupations, aided by all possible means 
of research, undisturbed by sorrows, (and as it is said of our author—even by 
passions,) then we begin to comprehend, that with such men a vast range of know- 
ledge becomes habitual, instinct-like, and mechanical. 
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which seems to us indeed extraordinary, and on which Bn. H. 
says as follows :— 


‘* As far as the theological reveries of Columbus on the influence of 
the great revolutions of Saturnus (calculated at 300 years each, or at 
ten simple revolutions), upon the fate of cities and empires, are con- 
cerned, they are derived from Albumazar and his work De Magnis 
Conjunctionibus, which was not printed until 1515, in Venice. The 
conjunctions of Jupiter and Saturnus are not merely to be dreaded on 
account of the great refrigeration of the atmosphere which they pro- 
duce; they decide also at the same time the fate of individuals ( Vide 
Albohali de judic. nativ. Norimb. 1546, cap. 39 and 47,) as well as of 
that of empires. There is a distinction between conjunctio major and 
maxima, the latter taking place, according to Cardinal d’Ailly, every 
960 years, according to others, every 800 years.—(Jdeler, Handb. der 
Chron. Vol, 11. p. 402.) It is from the Concordance of Astronomy 
and History, that Columbus has derived the idea of the omen of the ten 
revolutions of Saturn and of the seventh millennium. My respected 
friend, Mr. Ideler, F.R.S. of Berlin, who had communicated to me 
the rare editio princeps of the Alphonsine tables, has, at my request, 
examined the epochs of the greatest conjunctions indicated by Car- 
dinal d’Ailly. He has found, that the eighth of these conjunctions will 
take place in the year 7040 creationis mundi ; and that, afterwards, ‘ in 
the year 1789 of our era,’ one of the great periods of Saturnus (one of 
the groups of ten revoluticns of the planets) will be accomplished. 
Hereafter ‘ si mundus usque ad illa tempora duraverit, quod solus 
Deus novit, multe tunc et magne et mirabiles alterationes mundi et 
mutationis future sunt, et maxime circa leges.’—(Card. d’A. App. 
p- 118 b.)* How long after this dreadful year of 1789 the world 
would exist, this is what the Cardinal, who wrote in 1414, (App. p. 
117 b.) cannot exactly say: still he thinks that the Antichrist, cum 
lege sua damnabili, whose arrival Columbus expects since the year 
1656,+ will not be long in appearing. This is, if not certitude, at least 
a verisimilis suspicio per astronomica indicia.” —(Vol. III. p. 257.) 


These undoubtedly are mystical politics, of which, as of every 
thing mystic, our age is impatient, drowned as it is in the mate- 
rial pa a of life. Still, what exists cannot be gainsayed. If 
those splendid figures, personages, characters, some of which 
Humboldt has so magnificently placed before our eyes, indulged 
too much in speculation or reverie—our age, on the other hand, 
is perhaps too bony and numerical, and the epithet “ purement 


* “ Tf the world should last up to those times, which is only known to God, then 
many and great and wonderful alterations and changes in it will take place, and the 
greatest will be those about laws.’’ 

tT This year falls between the death of Descartes and Pascal—from the writings 
of whom the French Encyclopedists, nay Voltaire and J. J. Rousseau (the latter 
decidedly the originator of the French Revolution,) have derived their principal 
impulse. 
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scientifique” may be thoroughly applied to it—if not as a point 
blank reproach, at least as a very significative criterion. 

But we must hasten to conclude the political part of our memoir 
with the following important citation of our author :—‘‘ Such is 
the complication of human destinies, that the same cruelties whieh 
have stained the conquest of the two Americas, have been re- 
newed under our eyes, in times which we believed characterized 
by a prodigious progress of civilization and a general mildness of 
manners; and yet one man, scarcely in the middle of his career, 
might have seen the Reign of Terror in France, the inhuman 
expedition to St. Domingo, the political reactions, and the civil 
wars of continental Europe and America, the Massacres of Chios 
and I , the recent acts of atrocity in America, its abominable 
slave legislation, &e. In the two epochs, regrets have followed 
public calamities; but in our times, of which I have retraced 
the gloomy remembrance, still more unanimous regrets have 
been more loudly manifested. Philosophy, without obtaining 
victory (!), has started in defence. The modern tendency is 
‘to seek freedom by laws,’ order by the perfecting of institu- 
tions. This is like a new and salutary element of the social 
order, an element which acts slowly, but which will make the 
return of sanguinary commotions less frequent and more diffi- 
cult.” —(Vol. ITT. p. 319.) 

Here, then, we have surprised, at his most intimate and secret 
thoughts, one of the greatest men of our age. But it is impossi- 
ble to consider Baron Humboldt merely as a naturalist and tra- 
veller ; nay, even adding the epithets of philosopher and historian, 
would fall short of his real and acknowledged position. It is 
Alexander Humboldt whom we have before us, whose brother 
William was one of those ministers of Prussia, who, like the 
antique Beyme, the pupil of Fichte, sacrificed all prospect of 
power and external greatness to their conviction, who both lived 
and (sorrowfully we say it) died friends and witnesses (“aprvpor) 
of liberal and constitutional ideas. To revert to Alexander Hum- 
boldt: our readers must recollect, that he is the man, who at- 
tended the congress of Achen, was consulted on the affairs of the 
South American Ex-provinces ; who, besides many less avowed 
political transactions, has been sent of late on an important 
mission from Berlin to Paris; whose constant company one of the 

reatest monarchs of the present age (Frederick William III. of 
russia) enjoyed—one who has the confidence of his present So- 
vereign—in a word, our author is the friend and confidant of the 
present descendant of Frederick the Great. Would any one be 
so infantile as to believe, that two such men, when reclining on 
their arm-chairs, or passing along the roads of Germany, or stroll- 
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ing leisurely on the hills of Campania or ancient Rome, were not 
broaching subjects of a general and important bearing! Most 
undoubtedly they were ; and it is as obvious as possible, that those 
sentiments, which Humboldt reveals on the present occasion, are 
the very same which he propounded to, and discussed a 
hundred times with, Frederick William III. Thus the political 
of this work, whilst they unveil the mind of one friend, 
cannot but afford us a clue to the inward sentiments of the other ; 
because amongst persons at variance on such vital points of 
human belief, a protracted, and we feel sure, an affectionate, sincere 
companionship could never have existed. What a beneficent 
spirit does Bn. H. exhibit to mankind! The gushing feeling of 
Schiller, in the poem we have given in the present Number, “An 
die Freude,” to the human brotherhood, is not kinder. Frede- 
rick William III. is defined in his sentiments, as mirrored in 
those of his friend. All truly great men are beneficent ; and only 
detestable demagogues, for their own base ends, hold up kings, 
counsellors, or nobles, to the populace, as their foes, when Patres 
Patrie would be their just general distinction. It has been hi- 
therto the custom (most unfortunately also in England), that men 
of science and artists have been absolutely precluded from express- 
ing their opinions on, or taking part in, polities. Bn. H. might 
have followed the same example, by omitting a few passages in 
the present work. If a man like him has not done so, he cer- 
tainly did it, as others have done in this Review, with perfect 
consideration of the results, as well as conviction of their be- 
neficial influence. And having thus uttered the memorable 
words, that the tendency of the age is liberty by law, and that 
weak minds only believe mankind arrived at their point of culmi- 
nation—after having said thus much, the reaction and stationary 
y of his own country, and the finalists in general, can no 
onger boast that Alexander Humboldt belongs to them, or 
connives at their doctrines and tenets. He has openly ranged 
himself on the other side. At the same time it must not be 
concealed, that like our distinguished Premier, Sir Robert Peel, 
there exists in both these statesmen the tact of discerning Va- 
riables from Constants; that while they are neither of them 
finality men, both perceive that certain subjects are necessarily 
concluded and settled by a force of the World’s Intellect that is 
not again likely to be exerted on them in the present busy period ; 
and while each magnificent mind combines the present with the 
future, neither is insensible to the mighty fixities of the past, or 
its operation on the present and the future. 
Four maps are added to the volumes of Bn. H.; one of which 
is a copy of the “ Universalior orbis cogniti Tabula,” from the 
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Roman edition of Ptolomeus, printed in 1508. The other three 
are charts drawn in 1500 by Juan de la Cosa,—one representing 
the new Continent ; the other two, parts of a map of the world, 
containing some very interesting details. Although we had oc- 
casion to state repeatedly, that, as far as the discovery of Ame- 
rica is coneerned, scarcely any important new data will be added 
henceforth thereto, we must observe at the same time, that the 
history of the first discovery of the Polynesia has not yet reached 
to the same state of precision. Of its existence also, (as we have 
seen before,) men have dreamt since the earliest ages. Arabian 
authors speak of tens of thousands of islands in the Indian Seas, 
to whom Java (al Gavah) was already known about the 10th cen- 
tury. It has been hitherto thought, that the former assertion 
relates to the Maldyvian Islands, but we think it scarcely pro- 
bable that mere islets and banks of sand should have been so 
reckoned and placed in such a prominent light. At a period very 
much approaching that of the discovery of America by Columbus, 
expeditions in the direction of New Holland and the Polyne- 
sian Islands were undertaken, the objects and merits of which 
have not yet been properly sifted. Barros says, (Dee. iv. 1. 1, 
ce. 16,) “ Llhas de as uer dizer Negros, a que muitos por 


esta ida de D. Torge (de Meneses), 1526, chamam Ilhas de D. 


forge que estam a leste das Ilhas de Maluco distancia de 200 
leguas.” The expeditions of Antonio Abreu and Francis- 
co Serrao “ en ourro Novo Munpo” are also not yet adequatel 
elucidated. It will be the more difficult to pierce the veil with 
which this part of geographical history is covered, as the Spanish 
and Portuguese Governments thought it then advantageous that 
no expedition of discovery, but such as were authorized by them, 
should be undertaken. So early as September, 1501, a decree 
was published in Sevilla and other places, which prohibited, 
under the infliction of the severest punishment, any expedition 
having for its object the Ocean or the terra firma of America, if 
not authorized by a special permission. Although the results of 
such clandestine discoveries became, nevertheless, known to a 
certain degree, it is only in private libraries and Archives that 
more accurate accounts can now be obtained. Ancient maps 
have also not yet been properly examined in that respect, the 
number of which in some of the great libraries seems to be con- 
siderable ; and Bn. Humboldt alludes (amongst some others) to a 
Sea Chart bearing the date of 1424, which is preserved in the 
library of the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar. 

The preceding observations will convince the reader still more, 
that the Examen Critique is most rich in facts, as well as in the 
scope, which even its most subordinate contents afford for further 
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corollaries and reasoning. The number of important topics in 
both respects is, indeed, numberless—and we will just adduce, by 
way of example, that Baron Humboldt, in his Second Volume, p. 
300, treats of distillation of fermented liquors amongst the people 
of Western Asia, amongst the Hindoos, &c. The derivation of 
the word Arrac, for instance, is traced back to Pigafetta. But 
searcely has he dwelt on such secondary objects, than he takes 
again a higher and wider aim ; and in page 110, for instance, we 
are informed (with reference to a profusion of citations), that the 
ancients knew three different methods for making salt water 
palatable during long sea voyages. This, as a matter of course, 
bears strongly upon the topics discussed in former chapters, be- 
cause such a variety of experiments show clearly that they were 
resorted to, and that there was occasion for so doing—in fine, 
that the range of ancient navigation might have been much 
wider than it is usually supposed. Examples of a similar nature 
are scattered throughout these volumes. 
Such then, to conclude, is Humboldt’s last work but one, the 
** Asie Centrale,” which will make a capital pendant to the pre- 
sent article for our next Number. The matter in it now assumes 
a more regular form, and though not entirely new, yet it is the 
product of deep ae, thought like the present. If, in 
the very first lines of his Preface, he has given the preference 
to deeds and works, which exhibit the dominant stamp of the 
age, and its definitive tendencies, before exertion “ purely scien- 
tific’—he has, after a life most honourably spent in the latter, 
elevated himself to ideas, which cannot but also impress their 
stamp upon the character of the age. And thus his work, 
doomed hitherto (like many other great conceptions before) to a 
comparatively long neglect, will ever live, reminding mankind, as 
it does, that there exists a moral agency linking together the 
destinies of humanity—a link, in fine, which reaches through all 
the epochs of history. Humboldt’s work will scarcely be resorted 
to by men, drowned and absorbed in the ephemeral drudgery- 
trafficks of the day. But it is, and will remam, one of invaluable 
worth for the thinking and contemplative of all nations. In 
whatever sphere of life such may be placed, they will find periods 
of longer or shorter duration and intervals, when they will not 
only enjoy, but improve by, the profound pages of this smcere and 
candid philosopher and philanthropist. Notwithstanding the 
urely material tendency in which Humboldt first began to exert 
himself, we find him attaining the highest point, but one, which 
a@ man can reach—that of a a teacher of mankind. One 
equall t over the past and present, and of high future aspi- 
sens.” Suaties may a be done save by Time vA such exalted 
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merits ; but Time, that has recovered for Columbus, if not the 
whole of his claim to discovery, at least a that has i 

his name on a kingdom of his own New World far exceeding his 
native Spain in amplitude, and which may yet give him half a 
world for a fame-inheritance, will not fail to add Renown to the 
name of Humboldt, whose work, although we believe not translated 
into English, cannot be adequately described save by transcrip- 
tion of the opus magnum itself. 


Arr. III.—Preuszen, seine Verfassung, seine Verwaltung, sein 
Verhaltnisz zu Deutschland. (Prussia, her Constitution, 
Administration, and Relation to Germany.) By Biilow 
Cummerow. 3rd Edition. Berlin. 1842. 


Tue close of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, which witnessed the gradual decline of the two for- 
midable empires that had long spread alarm through both extre- 
mities of Europe, were likewise marked by the sudden rise of 
two powers, unnoticed and almost unknown till then, which have 
since taken firm root among the great nations of Europe. Spain, 
dismembered of her colonies and provinces by the arms of France 
and England, and paralysed by her imbecile government and 
atrocious Inquisition, had settled into a lethargy, from which the 
accession of the Bourbon dynasty failed to arouse her; and 
Turkey, for nearly two hundred years the scourge and terror of 
Eastern Europe, beheld her power broken by the arms of Sobieski 
and Eugene, and exhibited the first symptoms of the lingering 
decay which has now destroyed almost everything but the name 
of the Mahommedan empire. The attention which the different 
cabinets of Europe had so long and so anxiously fixed on the 
movements of these two countries, began now to be transferred 
to the encroaching greatness of the Czars of Moscow and the 
successful ambition of the newly-crowned Electors of Branden- 
burg. There is coincidence in the time, and similarity in the 
circumstances, under which Russia and Prussia started into poli- 
tical life. Both were formed by an able and persevering ruler, 
both were early attacked and nearly overpowered by a most dan- 
gree enemy, and both succeeded in baffling and ultimately 

espoiling the invader; but Prussia creates more interest 
and admiration than her huge rival. The vast territory, nume- 
rous population, and security from invasion which Russia pos- 
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sesses in her climate and remoteness from an enemy, have 
generally enabled her to mature at leisure, and bring into action 
uninjured, her innate resources ;—but Prussia, with far inferior 
means and strength, with frontiers open to attack on every 
quarter, and engaged in her infancy in a deadly struggle for even 
existence with the armies of France, Austria, snd Tusa, has 
not only planted firmly an independence which has seemed more 
than once overthrown beyond recovery, but has quadrupled the 
extent of her original territory. How rapid has been her growth 
since her first monarch laid aside his electoral hat, and Marl- 
borough, by presenting to him a napkin at dinner, drew from his 
flattered vanity an auxiliary corps that swelled by a few regiments 
the force of the allies against Louis XIV. Gradually increasing 
from such an insignificant beginning, Prussia has waged war, 
single-handed, with the great powers that surround her, and 
ultimately triumphed in every case. During the Seven Years 
War, Berlin was laid under contribution, and almost every foot 
of land inherited by Frederick was overrun by the Austrians and 
Russians ; but peace was concluded without their having been 
able to wrest from him Silesia, his conquest. The battle of Jena 
seemed to have annihilated Prussia as a nation; but gatherin 
strength even from this stunning defeat, she rose in determin 
resistance; and on his last and fatal field, the destruction of 
Napoleon’s broken legions was completed by the power which 
he had most roughly prostrated. Prussia now stands pros- 
perous and powerful in Central Europe, the outwork of Ger- 
many and guardian of the Rhine, with an increasing population 
of nearly 15,000,000, and a fully equipped army of 330,000 
men (exclusive of reserves), which can be set in motion upon any 
point in fourteen days. This position she owes to the military 
character of her people, who have inherited, along with the con- 
uests, the courage of the Teutonic Knights, and, above all, to 
enlightened rule of the House of Hohenzoller, which has 
produced more able sovereigns than any dynasty, modern or 
ancient, within the same period. The foresight, judgment, and 
perseverance, with which the Great Elector laid deep the founda- 
tion of his future kingdom,—the genius of the still ter 
Frederick, who was at once king, minister, treasurer, the first 
general and most skilful diplomatist of his day,—the able and 
comprehensive policy by which Frederick William III. repaired 
the disasters brought on by the war of 1806, and the occupation 
of the country by the French, and prepared the present intel- 
lectual and commercial development of Prussia,—unreservedly 
entitle them to the gratitude of their subjects, and the admiration 
of all countries. 
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«The state of Prussia after the peace of Tilsit,” says the author of 
this work, ‘‘ in comparison with other countries, was one of the most 
critical in the world. The common. peasant was a subject without love 
or care for his country; the noble, notwithstanding his privileges, was 
impoverished and without power; the greater part of the middle classes 
discontented, ultra-liberal, rancorous against the nobility and the con- 
stitution; whilst the administration of the country was every way de- 
fective, exacting, and oppressive. The existence of many injurious 
monopolies—prohibitions within and without—operated to the obstruc- 
tion of prosperity. Besides this, Prussia was burthened with a financial 
system, taken from the French model of Louis XIV., introduced and 
handed down by Frederick the Great ; a system which led so much to 
the outbreak of the Revolution, the end of which is not even yet to be 
discerned.” 


Of the evil of this state of things, and the misfortunes it brought 
upon the country, the King was a witness, and a sufferer from, 
and it was thenceforth the labour of his life to apply an adequate 
remedy. The changes which he wrought in the hitherto un- 
mixed despotic form of government, resembled less a reformation 
than a revolution. The first measures were adopted in concert 
with Von Stein, and subsequently with Hardenberg—two illus- 
trious statesmen, to whom ‘Press is under a debt of deep grati- 
tude for her strengthened resources and renovated constitution. 
The good effects of these new principles were evident in the 
‘* War of liberation” which they immediately preceded. The close 
of the great struggle with Napoleon, in which the whole bulk of 
the Germanic race, rising indignantly as one enormous body, 
shook off the fierce invader and hunted him down in his own lair, 
left Prussia victorious and with extended frontiers, but exhausted 
by her exertions, and in a feverish, unsettled state within. The 
events of 1815 restored permanent tranquillity to Europe, and 
Frederick William was enabled to turn his undistracted atten- 
tion to the internal condition of his realm. From the concessions 
which he made to his subjects, and the solid reforms he intro- 
duced after the plans of the minister Hardenberg, flow the 
greater part of the institutions which the nation are now enjoy- 
ing, or striving to perfect and consolidate. Many, however, of 
Hardenberg’s views aimed at a more extensive or radical reform 
than the sovereign could bring himself to sanction. Harden- 
berg, says Biilow Cummerow, wished to invest the States of the 
kingdom with more than a merely deliberative voice ; he wished 
to give the open country the same constitution as the cities had 
obtained under Stein; he advised the abolition of every aristo- 
cratic element; and was persuaded that the maintenance of the 
monarchy and the greatness of Prussia could only be secured by 
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a constitution modelled upon that of France. All his measures 
show that he aimed at the establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy. The project which he laid before the King for a new 
organization of the Communes (Communal-Ordnung); the promise 
which he drew conditionally from the King of instituting the 
States of the kingdom ; the commission he wished to erect for 
the undoubted purpose of exempting the King from the necessity 
of having a Civil List voted by the States, and his design of sub- 
jecting all domains to a land-tax, by which he purposed to render 
the royal domains contributory to the revenue of the country,— 
are proofs that he contemplated to build upon the foundation 
of a popular representative government. Here his views first 
differed from those of Frederick William, who willed that the 
power of the crown should be maintained entire, and the Crown 
Prince (the present sovereign) and the minister Voss were 
charged by the King with the care of framing and working his 
system of reformation. The present form of the different States 
was then laid down as it now exists. The death of Hardenberg, 
and, in a few months afterwards, of Voss, occasioned a break 
in the measures pursued. No minister possessed the royal con- 
fidence so fully as these able statesmen, and henceforward a want 
of unity became visible in the administration. The King was too 
fully convinced of the benefit of the newly erected institutions, to 
allow any direct encroachment upon their principles or substance ; 
but retrograde steps were made on several points, and added to 
the confusion already resulting from the non-completion of the 
original plans. 


*¢ Under these circumstances, the late King resolved to follow the ex- 
ample of other great architects,—to rest from his labour, and transmit to 
his successor the care of finishing the structure of which he had laid 
broad the foundation for the stability of his throne and the happiness 
of his people. 

‘< These causes will account for the many contradictions in the con- 
stitution and administration of Prussia. With the most liberal institu- 
tions we combine the most narrow-minded views. This lowers Prussia 
in the opinion of the rest of Germany, and excites apprehensions in the 
nation, which are, however, neutralized by reliance upon the wisdom and 
paternal feeling of the sovereign. It seems indispensable above all to 
remove and smooth down everything which tends to bring on collisions 
or misunderstandings. To confer the lasting strength and firmness upon 
the monarchy, which it requires in all circumstances, a thorough un- 
compromising system must be applied and followed up.” 


We will now poenel to state briefly the nature of the existing 


institutions of Prussia, the defects they present, and the addi- 
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tions or corrections the author considers necessary to counteract 
them. 

The present government of Prussia is formed by the King, 
who is nearly absolute, a ministry, and a deliberating Diet in 

rovince, in which the three classes or interests of the manorial 

rds, the burghers of the towns, and the peasantry, are repre- 
sented. By a royal decree issued in March, 1841, the constitu- 
tion of the States or Diets is remodelled upon a wider and more 
liberal basis than before. It is enacted, that— 

I. Diets of the provinces shall be held every two years. 

II. A committee shall continue to sit after the Diet has been 
dissolved, for the dispatch of business, and to form a communica- 
tion between the King and the nation. 

III. The States are empowered to lay before the nation an 
account of their proceedings. ‘ 

IV. The King will, upon proper cause appearing, call together 
the different committees for the purpose of common deliberation. 


‘* These concessions,” says B. C., “* excited a lively feeling of grati- 
tude and of joyful hope throughout the country, and made a most im- 
eo step towards the permanent development of the constitution ; 

ut there are still two — most desirable, in order to unite and con- 
solidate the power of the crown and the interests of the nation. 

‘“* 1. That a periodical meeting of all the committees of the provinces 
be appointed in order to deliberate together. 

‘**2. That the control over all the receipts and expenditure of the 
state be vested in the committees.” 


The principle of representation in Prussia is that of classes or 
estates, and not of popular members elected by suffrage, as in 
land and France; and this is asserted to be most fitted to the 
temper and state of the Germans. The States or Diets have only 
a deliberative voice ; they are convoked for the purpose of laying 
before the King the wants and interests of the provinces they 
represent, and the decision issues from him. The following 
extract will explain the mode in which they are elected, and the 
degree of municipal and political freedom enjoyed by Prussian 
subjects. 

“In none of the provinces of Germany, neither in England, France, 
or Belgium, have such extensive municipal rights been obtained as in 
Prussia. In no country does there exist such an equality of solid and 
important rights ; nowhere has such participation in many branches of 
the administration been conferred upon the subject, as in Prussia. 

‘Under our military constitution, every Prussian is a soldier; the 
son of the prince, of the minister, and the labourer, are alike engaged 
in the defence of their country. 

“ A representation, such as exists in France and many provinces of 
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Germany, is not found here. There are no peculiar privileges attached 
to the nobility, The rights of the owners of knightly or noble estates 
are conveyed by possession and not by rank ; it matters not whether a 
gentleman or a burgher be the possessor of the soil. 

“Our cities may be said to be small republics, in which ever 
burgher has a voice. They have the independent administration of 
municipal concerns, elect their burgomaster and civic magistrates, 
administer the police, and send a deputy to the assembly of the States 
of the circle. 

‘** The States of the circle consist of the members of the first estate, 
(owners of knightly lands,) and of the deputies from the cities and 
peasantry, or land communities. The election of the deputies to the 
assemblies of the circle and other meetings of the States, is conducted 
in the following manner :— 

“* At the Diet of the circle, the owners of knightly lands appear in 
person. To the municipal and land Diets they elect a deputy from 
their body. The burghers of every city choose in the same manner a 
deputy to the assemblies of the circle. In the choice of Copetes to 
the municipal and land Diets, the deputies of several smaller cities 
unite, in order to appoint to the Diet one member from amongst them. 

‘“‘ The small landed proprietors elect in their villages a deputy, who 
chooses, in concert with the deputies from other villages, a representa- 
tive at the Diet of the circle ; these representatives again unite with those 
of other circles to appoint a member to the land Diet. The prefect, or 
chief counsellor, (Landrath,) in whose hands the whole administration 
of the circle rests, is chosen after ancient custom by the owners of 
knightly lands, and confirmed by the King. He presides in the assembly 
of the circle. 

“In all municipal affairs of the circle the three estates have common 
authority to decree ; but in order to protect any single estate, in cases 
where the interest of the other two is not identical, an itio in partes is 
admitted, and the Regency (Landes Regierung) then decides, as being 
the supreme head. Such cases, however, are of very rare occurrence, 
as they tend to make the higher bureaux interfere as judges. 

‘¢ A municipal Diet (Communal-Landtag) is held every year, to which 
the three estates of all the circles send deputies, to meet in the capital 
of the province. In this Diet the municipal affairs of the province 
are debated, and accounts rendered of the municipal funds. The 
meeting has the power of issuing decrees. Their legislation embraces 
the roads, paupers and vagrants, hospitals, and fire insurance offices, 
&c. A committee chosen from this body carries on business during 
their prorogation. 

“The Regency exercises control over all the decrees of the States 
of the circles and of the province, and confirms them when within the 
limits of legal jurisdiction; should they overstep these, it sends them 
back to the body from whom they emanated.” 


The administration of the rural districts is as follows :— 
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“ The villager, are under the direction of a mayor and two magis- 
trates or sherifis (Gerichtsmann). When they belong to a Royal 
domain, a knight’s estate, or a financial chamber (Kammerei), the no- 
mination of the mayor proceeds from these last. 

‘‘ The mayor has the superintendence of the local police, the levying of 
the taxes, the enrolment for the army, and is in everything charged with 
the execution of the decrees of the fore-mentioned assemblies; the 
sheriffs share with him the administration of justice. In common with 
them, he is the representative, in the first instance, of the interests of the 
community against any wrong that may befal them. 

‘* The knightly estates confer, by their possession, the administration 
of police and of justice, and the superintendence of the schools and 
churches ; these rights are vested in the soil, and the privilege of attend- 
ing the States is annexed to them.” 





It must not be supposed that the jurisdiction conferred by this 
tenure at all sheen that of the justiciary courts held by the 
old barons of the feudal times. The commission of injustice is 
carefully guarded against. All decisions of the landowner relating 
to police or of a penal nature are to be drawn up in writing, 
and are not carried into effect until time has been x Tah for an 
appeal to the Landrath or the Government. The manorial pos- 
sessor, whether noble or commoner, has to select a Patrimonial 
Judge from the judges appointed by the State, who must then be 
confirmed by the provincial tribunal. This justiciary administers 
law in the name of the patrimonial court of the landlord, upon 
whom fall all expenses attached to this jurisdiction, as of exami- 
nation, custody, salary of the judge, &c. In criminal cases the 
patrimonial judge has only the preliminary examination for the 
purpose of 10 sangre and sentence issues from the pro- 
vincial tribunal. The manorial lord is answerable for the guar- 
dianship of property belonging to minors or wards in his court, 
and any process touching him personally is carried to the tribunal 
of the province. 

The distinction conferred by this legislative power is attended 
with such heavy expense, that the possessors of it have frequently 
petitioned to be relieved from such an onerous privilege ; but the 
system is found to be attended with so many advantages in other 
respects, that the exercise of it continues compulsory, and is an- 
nexed as a condition to the right of attending the States. The 
State is spared the maintenance of expensive courts of justice ; 
the tenantry have justice dealt to them as it were at their own 
door, without the expense or loss of time incurred by attending a 
distant court, whilst the fees paid to the patrimonial judge are 
of very light amount. It has also the effect of diminishing con- 
siderably the spirit of litigation; it often happens that, when 
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the sittings of the court are held in the presence of the lord of 
the manor, disputes are amicably settled by his mediation. No 
desire has been shown by the peasantry to have this right re- 
moved, not even by those who, from labourers, have risen to be 
owners of portions of land. In practice, it is certainly found to 
work well, owing to the simple-hearted, well-intentioned character 
of Germans, who are content to take what is good without cast- 
ing about for grievances, and have not yet imported from Beyonp 
the left bank of the Rhine the restless of cutting away every- 
thing that may not square with ame Poieveihelan principle of 
anarchy. 


‘* The immediate authorities consist of the magistrates in cities, the 
knightly owners and officers of the royal domains in the open country, 
and the mayors in the villages. These administer all affairs relating 
to the police, the churches, and the schools; and all extraordinary 
expenses are submitted to their direction. 

** At the head of every one of the circles into which the whole 
country is divided, stands the ‘ prefect,’ or ‘ counsellor of the circle.’ 
Elected in general from the body of knightly owners, and confirmed by 
the Crown, he has the general direction of all affairs of the circle, 
whether military, ecclesiastical, or municipal; controls the operations 
of the subordinate authorities, and is appealed to as a court of redress 
in the first instance. He stands in the light of a permanent commis- 
sioner of government. The local or provincial administration is thus 
carried on by graduated authorities or boards,—a system which gives 
both strength and rapidity of execution. 

“‘ This organization, by which the direction of affairs is confided to 
persons elected by those whom they govern, and practically conversant 
with local interests, unites the advantages of being universally popular, 
of causing little expense, and adding materially to the strength of 
government. 

“* This was remarkably instanced in the earlier wars. It has hap- 
pened in Pomerania, that during a war all the higher boards, even the 
courts of justice, were suspended, and yet everything went on regularly, 
as in the times of profoundest peace. It is by this organization that 
Prussia can send into the field in eight days 240,000 men ready for 
action, with 50,000 to 60,000 horses for the cavalry, artillery, and 
commissariat service. 

** This organization is further extended. A number of circles form 
a ‘department of Regency,’ at the head of which stands a ‘ Regency,’ 
divided into three branches, severally relating to police and trade, 
domains and forests, and churches and schools. Indirect taxes are 
further referred to an administration presided over by a provincial 
director. 

“‘In these Regencies, all affairs are discussed collegially, by the 
branch to which they specially relate; when of general interest, or in- 
volving a principle, by the full assembly of the Regency. They form 
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a court of appeal from the boards next below them, and redress may 
again be sought from them through the Minister. At the head of the 
collective ncies of a province stands an ‘ Upper President,’ who is 
likewise chief President of the Regency in which he resides.” 


‘ This office of Upper President was instituted by the Instrue- 
tion of the 23rd of September, 1817, but can scarcely be said 
to answer the evident intention of the lawgiver. It was undoubt- 
edly meant that he should be the representative of the interests 
of his province, invested with such authority as would give weight 
to his communications to the minister, and at the same time the 
mediator between the higher, purely legislative, and the purely 
executive, boards. But, in reality, he has merely a high-sounding 
title, with very insufficient power. Although, in the case of any 
difference with the minister, he is at liberty to address himself im- 
mediately to the King; yet as this involves a complaint against 
the minister, it creates a dissension which has often been found 
to act very detrimentally to the province. Billow Cummerow 
suggests that the Upper Presidents should have a voice in the 
ministerial cabinet, in all affairs relating to their province ; and 
any differences between them and the ministers be decided in 
the presence and by the judgment of the King. They would 
thereby acquire very increased influence,—but this would only add 
weight to their remonstrance, without giving them any greater 
power than before, in the event of their suggestions being unwel- 
come to the ministry ; and their province would seem to be still 
as much exposed as ever to the hostile feeling of an embittered 
minister. It would, probably, be necessary to have acquaintance 
or experience of the temper and practice of a Prussian cabinet, 
before the effects of this suggestion of Biilow Cummerow can be 
stated with any certainty. It may be observed here, that the 
leading principle of Prussian government, in minor details, as in 
national concerns, seems to be a final and sovereign executive 
power, acting by the advice or wishes of those whom it governs ; 
every interest of the subject is represented, to the extent of afford- 
ing information, or making remonstrance, to the royal authority, 
but with no constitutional power of resisting, if their advice is 
overruled ; and it is supposed that the royal power, when made 
acquainted with the interests of those whom it extends over, will 
not be carried beyond the bounds of good and wise government, 
by any motives of tyranny or corruption. The King listens with 
unprejudiced ear to the voice of the nation; the people place full 
confidence and unlimited power in the will of the Sovereign. 
There are many reasons, springing from the past position of 
Prussia and the character of Germans, which have enabled the 
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government to be carried on efficiently and happily upon this 
rather indefinite and precarious compact ; and it is almost as 
certain that it has hitherto done well in more than one German 
state, as that it never could exist in England or France. It 
weighs not the possibility of an unjust monarch or a discontented 
people ; it plants no landmarks against tyranny or sedition ; and 
m any altered mood of the nation, would suffer severely from the 
appearance of a Louis XV. or John Wilkes. Prussia has never 
found it necessary to purchase with bleod a Magna Charta or a 
Bill of Rights ; but she has no North Star to look to ina 
storm. 


“* The Regencies are under the direction of the ministry, who have 
the supreme and general control of the different branches of govern- 
ment. These are now assigned to the different ministers, with much 
less consistency and system than was formerly the case. The minis- 
terial counsellors have no voice in the sittings of the cabinet—the power 
of deciding remaining with the minister. 

** By desire of the King, the heir apparent has a seat and voice in the 
cabinet council. The ministry form the tribunal of appeal from the 
ne and the matter is then carried, in the last stage, before the 

ing.” 

The principal ministerial boards are presided over by the 

Minister of the Interior and Police. 
of Public Instruction and Ecclesiastical Relations. 
of Justice. 
of Finances. 
of Foreign Affairs. 
» of War. 

The office of the Minister of War is most extensive and im- 
portant, and embraces the entire control of the raising, arming, 
and paying the powerful body of troops kept up, the manufacture 
of arms, powder, &c.; the casting of cannon, the charge of the 
military chest, the marine depdt at Stralsund, the military school 
at Annaburg, medicinal stores, &e. The Prussian army is more 
numerous in proportion to the population, and more ready for 
instant service, than that of any other European power. Sur- 
rounded by more powerful se Foman and undefended by any 
natural barriers, the immediate presence of a formidable force 
in any invaded quarter could alone secure her existence. The 
Prussian military system is efficient to a remarkable degree in 
the formation, with comparatively little detriment to agriculture 
or industry, of an immense standing force, in the celerity with 
which its masses can be moved, and its economy. The whole 
disposable force of the country could be sent to the frontier in 


less than two months. The amount of the standing army and 
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landwehr, in 1841, was 500,000 men, and the expense of paying 
the troops under arms, keeping fortresses in repair, and supply- 
ing provisions and ordnance stores, was less than 24,000,000 
thalers (£3,450,000). 

The landwehr is a standing militia, which forms the reserve of 
the army, and is augmented from the ranks of the regular troops, 
instead of supplying recruits to them. This system, which is 
peculiar to Prussia, is thus organized :— 


‘* Our western neighbours deceive themselves in believing that our 
landwehr is on a similar footing with their national guard. e stand- 
ing army with us is merely the military school, and the landwehr forms 
the aoe of the army. The landwehr of the first class performs the 
annual exercises with the regular troops, and the eye of a military ob- 
server would detect no difference in the manceuvres of either corps. 

“The second Levy consists chiefly of soldiers who have been 
draughted from the standing army to the first Levy, and from thence'to 
the second, when arrived at the requisite age. 

“* The number of men required for the regular army is taken from 
those between 20 and 25 years of age, the remainder of whom are 
enrolled in the second Levy (or landwehr of the second class). The 
period of service in the army is for three years; but young men of 
any station in life are allowed, instead, to enter the army as volun- 
teers, and serve as privates for one year, without receiving any pay. 
At the end of one year they go over to the reserve, in which they 
continue for two years; the others, after three years in the army and 
two in the reserve, are sentinto the Levy of the first class; and after 
twelve years service in the army, the reserve and the landwehr of the 
first class pass into the landwehr of the second. The horses for the 
cavalry of the landwehr are furnished by the landed owners of the circle 
during the continuance of the annual exercises. When arrived at the 
age of 39, the soldiers of the second Levy are incorporated in the Land- 
sturm, where they remain until the age of 50; they are then released 
from all military service.”” 

The field artillery, exclusive of the heavy cannon for sieges, and 
in fortresses, consists of 864 pieces, “and as regards the d- 
ness of the guns, the excellence of the harness, precision of fire, 
and rapidity of manceuvre, may incontestably rank next to 
the English. 

The cavalry musters 38,400 men, in 256 squadrons; the num- 
ber of horses required for the artillery, cavalry, and military wag- 

ns is from 60,000 to 70,000. In 1837 there were 1,472,901 

norses of all kinds in Prussia, and about 100,000 are reared 


every year. 

The officers of the Prussian army belong, almost without ex- 
ception, to the nobility. The very slender pay, and the length of 
service necessary before the turn for promotion comes, (it requires 
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on an average 22 to 25 years to become captain,) deter men of 
the middle classes from aspiring to the rank of officers. The 
reputation and influence of the nobility, in fact, springs almost 
wholly from their services in war. Each division of the army is 
recruited in the province which it belongs to, and is stationed™in ; 
thus the Pomeranian, the Prussian, the Rhinelander, &c., fights 
with his countrymen, and perhaps by the side of his neighbour. 
This practice keeps up a high esprit de corps; it existed in 
France in the days of the old monarchy.—The regiments of the 
guard are an exception to this rule, being recruited from the 
entire kingdom. 

“In Prussia,” says Biilow Cummerow, “a thirtieth part of the 
whole population would be called into the field to defend their country ; 
and if we assume that France could, in case of war, raise her present 
army of 395,400 men to 800,000, and that her population is now 
about 35,200,000, this would amount to only the forty-fourth of her 
census. But a closer examination will diminish considerably this 
apparent superiority on her side. Prussia has 500,000 men ready 
for instant service; France has to raise and drill the recruits for such 
a great army,—she must leave a strong force in her African posses- 
sions, and garrison many cities and fortresses, all which would much 
weaken her effective force: Prussia has the money necessary to begin 
the war, lying ready ; whilst France must apply to the Chamber for 
the much larger sums which she requires, and, if granted, they must 
be levied by means of oppressive taxes, All these circumstances are of 
decided importance. 

‘¢ The conscription in France allows of numerous exemptions which 
do not exist in Prussia. The number of recruits with us is not reduced 
by children being rendered unhealthy from working in factories whilst 
they are still growing and their bodies are yet unformed, which is the 
case in France. The Prussians, as a people, are of a stronger con- 
stitution than the French, arising from better nourishment and more 
healthy occupations. 

“* We will show, by one example, the effect of these causes upon the 
number of recruits. In 1826, the population of France was 32,500,000 
souls. The number of recruits who attained the age for conscription 
this year, was 283,767; of these 129,385 were exempted by lot, and 

153,982 were drawn. 

“* Of these there were declared unfit 

from low stature, defects, or 
weakness . . . « « « 67,513 
Released, being legally exempted . 26,602 
from other causes . . 3,563 
97,678 


”? 


Liable to serve . . 56,304 
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“* Supposing, now, that none were released by drawing lots, and that 
the whole number of 283,767 were liable to serve, subject only to the 
deductions for defects, &c. in the above proportion, the amount given 
would be 105,760. 

“In Prussia, about 130,000 men attain annually their twentieth 
year; and although more regard is paid to height than in France, only 
twenty in the hundred would have to be deducted, leaving about 
100,000 fit to serve. Of these, from 25,000 to 30,000 are taken, and 
the rest are distributed into the different classes of the landwehr. 

** It results from this that Prussia has a military force well able to 
repel | invading enemy, not excepting France; and therefore, when 
Victor Hugo and other French writers lead their nation to imagine that 
it would be but a breakfast for France to devour the left bank of the 
Rhine, — deceive themselves greatly, and might chance to suffer a 
most troublesome indigestion. But a war with Prussia alone is scarcely 
possible, and as our good neighbours in the West do not possess any 
remarkably correct statistics of the strength of the League, we flatter 
ourselves that the following estimate of the strength of the two sides 
will find its way into their journals :— 


** Census or 1840. 
Square Miles. Population. Army (Landwehr 
included). 
Austria ; ‘ . . 8,540 35,492,734 768,900 
Prussia. - 5,070 15,000,000 500,000 


States of the German League, 
exclusive of Austria and } 4,502 15,215,631 127,982 
Prussia . . ° 








18,112 65,708,365 1,396,882 
France. . . 9,754 35,000,000 394,400.” 


Putting England and Russia aside, it will appear from this 
table, that France cannot possibly gain anything by an aggressive 
war in Germany; the union of the German powers against her 
would be far more likely to win back Alsace, than to lose the 
Rhine: so that Victor Hugo and Dumasare likely to wait long in 
a state sicklied over with doubt, the dénouement of their nation’s 
future victims in this direction. What would become of France, 
if Burgundy, Brittany, and Aquitain should be again made 
independent, which a little spirit on the side of Spain or Belgium 
might soon effect—for there is no reason why France alone is to 
take to discursive rambles into other nations, without receiving 
again a few visits at home! It is almost impossible that cir- 
cumstances should ally England with France against Germany, 
and not probable that she would remain inactive. The available 
force of the French army would then be diminished by the 
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necessity of keeping a strong force along the whole line of sea- 
coast: this service, with the garrison of Algeria, would require 
at least 8,000 men. The retention of this place by the French 
is as unaccountable, upon any grounds of policy or reason, as the 
razzias by which they think to maintain it are execrable and 
unchristian. If viewed as an attempt at colonization, they 
have not improved upon their essays in India and Canada ; 
and if considered as a safety valve, it is rather an expensive 
one. Whenever they succeed in provoking En to a war, 
a British fleet, on our old blockading ground off Toulon, would 
make it a mere prison-yard to the 80,000 men, who must be 
kept there in time of peace to save the heads of the colonists: 
if cut off from all but its own resources, fatigue, famine, and 
fever would leave little for Abd-el-Kader to finish. After the 
enormous sacrifices they have made for the sake of /’ Algérie, 
and la gloire, they would have to console themselves by Galli- 
cising the Marquesas, or meee Otaheite, for the loss of an 
appanage, which they were allo to retain whilst they could 


do no harm with it to any but themselves, and which was swept 
from them, like any other colony, when time and expenditure 
had at last made it worth taking. 

The recklessness and ill-faith of the late minister, Thiers, raised 


a deep and universal exasperation throughout the German states, 
which the upright equity and noble firmness of M. Guizot have 
since allayed. The union in this statesman of virtue, firmness, 
high accomplishments, and an eloquence so armed with truth as 
to be perfectly unassailable and invincible, may never again occur 
in the composition of a French Minister of State. Unfortu- 
nately for France, there remains a distrust of her generally ; 
each state is actively vigilant, like men who fear a sudden erup- 
tion, which no previous warning will announce ; and there is no 

tee for the duration of a pacific system which depends 
only upon the lives and energies of one or two illustrious persons. 
But in spite of the provocation given, and the confidence which 
their t military force naturally inspires, there is no more 
peaceable nation than the Prussian, and nowhere would an un- 
just war of conquest or spoliation be more impracticable. The 
constitution of the army renders it as admirably adapted for in- 
ternal defence as adverse to unnecessary warfare. 

The state of the Prussian finances is more prosperous than 
that of any other European country. By the sale of the national 
domains, forests, mines, &c., she could clear off the whole of her 
debt. In 1841, the amount of national debt was 166,332,547 
thalers (£23,910,303 12s. 8d.); the annual interest upon it, 
6,566,848 thalers (£943,984 8s.); and 2,499,009 thalers 
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(£359,232 2s.) capital was paid off. The financial statement of 
the revenue in that year shows— 
51,198,857 thalers Expenditure (£7,359,835 14s.) 
and 
61,092,966 ,, Revenue (£8,782,113 17s.) 
giving a surplus revenue of £1,422,278 3s. 

The financial system of Prussia is, however, very defective. The 
business of the Minister of Finance isconfined to the administration 
of the taxes; the direction of the mint establishments, the debts, 
domains, &e., of the state is divided among other departments. 
The great cause of the evils flowing from ill-regulated admini- 
stration of the finances lies in the States possessing no control, 
scarcely even information, upon this most vital point of national 
welfare. The late King made an express promise to the nation, 
in the law of the 17th of January, 1820, that a financial statement 
should be rendered of the national receipts and expenditure : but 
this is virtually evaded by the ministerial bureaux ; and the bud- 
gets that have hitherto been drawn up for the public, are any- 
thing but correct and satisfactory. 


“* Our budget scarcely occupies half a quarto sheet ; that which the 
absolute King of Denmark laid before his States in 1841, fills 550 folio 
pages. Every item, however minute, of expenditure is laid down; 
even the expenses of his court and of his person, which are not defrayed, 
as with us, out of the family possessions of royalty, but borne by the 
nation, and are laid specially before it.” 


Although the financial as well as the military state of Prussia 
is certainly sound and efficient, there is one point connected with 
her, as the head of the German Union, of great importance in 
the event of a war. The standing force with which the Union 
can defend itself when attacked, has been shown above; but it is 
not sufficient that this force can be raised, or even set in motion; 
it will require vast sums of money to carry on even a defensive 
war, and it becomes a question of serious consideration from 
what source Germany is to draw these. English subsidies, the 
author states, cannot be looked for in future, and would, besides, 
scarcely accord with German national independence ; a foreign 
loan upon the breaking out of a war would be precarious and in- 
sufficient, and any forced appropriation of necessary stores would 
cause universal ruin. 


‘* IfGermany wishes to lay a sure foundation for her present and future 
prosperity and freedom, she must resort in time of peace to those measures 
which a prudent foresight points out; she must provide money as well 
as men, and make the idcls of the earth serviceable to her at a time 
when she can yet avail herself of them. The most simple and compre- 
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hensive plan by which this can be accomplished, is the creation of a 
national bank of Germany. The Union includes 30,000,000 souls, (in- 
cluding Prussia, but not Austria,) and with the daily increasing activity 
of commerce, it is not too much to assert that 5 thalers per head of 
paper money could safely be put into circulation and kept up. These 
150,000,000 of the Union paper money would be distributed among 
the constituent states in proportion to their size, and guaranteed by 
them accordingly. This union paper must then be paid into a Central 
Union-caisse (to be forthwith established), which must be authorized to 
buy so much stock (i. e., national debt) for each state as its share 
amounts to, and to deposit this ina common Union-treasury. Into this 
Union-caisse the interest of the capital acquired by their provincial debt 
must be paid by each state, and credited to them; and in this manner, 
without any sacrifices being im upon the members of the Union, 
a treasure would be collected from whence in future extraordinary 
expenses may be defrayed in common. 

‘** The gain which would accrue from issuing a paper money bearing 
no interest in exchange for one that does, can only be effected by a 
conviction of the certainty of its being at any time convertible into 
money. Nothing but this could make it current, and we shall point 
out how this can be brought about. But even by the raising this Union- 
capital, the principal point is not yet attained of procuring the means 
of raising, in the middle of Germany, the supplies of money which a 
war would render necessary. There is but one way to effect this, viz., 
the establishment of a German national bank, connected with provin- 
cial banks throughout all Germany. Without entering into a consi- 
deration of the influence which would be thereby exercised upon the 
activity of commerce, the equalization of interest, at present so unequal, 
the more uniform distribution of coin, and the benefits which capitalists 
might reap by investing their wealth in it; we will go at once to the 
main point,—that hereby large sums of idle capital would be amassed, 
which are now carried to foreign funds and remote countries, instead of 
nourishing trade and commerce in the days of peace, and supplying 
Germany’s extraordinary demands in time of war. These banks would 
undertake the realization of the Union-money, and provide the necessary 
means for covering it. No place could be found more appropriate for 
the seat of the national bank than Hamburg. This city lies remote from 
the ordinary scenes of war, possesses great wealth within its walls, and 
extensive foreign credit, and is closely connected with the chief money 
markets of Europe. Sister banks could be raised in Frankfort, Berlin, 
Augsburg, Munich, Cologne, Leipzic, Breslau, and other towns.” 


The great obstacle to this is the difficulty, approaching to im- 
possibility, of inducing the German (to use a common phrase for 
a common affair of business) to put his hand into his pocket. 
“It is so peculiarly the spirit of Germans, both tag ne and 
people,” exclaims the author, “to neglect providing themselves 
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with umbrellas whilst the sun shines.” Schiller, relating the 
difficulties which the Swedish Chancellor Oxenstiern had to en- 
counter, when the death of Gustavus Adolphus obliged his mini- 
ster to apply to the Diet of the German Protestants for indispen- 
sable supplies, says, ‘‘ Oxenstiern now found what thirty Emperors 
had experienced before him, to their bitter cost,—that of all ill- 
pret, jss02 rises, the most luckless is to demand money from 
Germans.” If towns black with ashes, and fields strewn with the 
slain, the unvarying scene from which during the Thirty Years’ 
War no eye cotild find relief in any province of Germany, were 
insufficient to rouse their lethargic impassibility into the activity 
of self-defence, how much less likely is it that the weaker motives 
of providing prudently for the wants of the future, would now 
reconcile the infertile spirit of German self-taxation to the neces- 
= privations and imposts ! 

ant of space precludes us from taking a more extensive view 
of this work ; but those who wish to obtain an accurate and clear 
insight into the institutions and political state of Prussia, will 
find it an instructive and interesting book. It describes, however, 
more the framework of her constitution, and tendency of her 
laws, than the present state, passions and wants of the nation. 
That a growing spirit of desire for an enlarged and settled con- 
stitution is at this moment spreading deep throughout Prussia, 
is undeniable ; and, if established by a people loyal and free, and 
a monarch powerful without being despotic, will raise Prussia to 
a yet higher rank than that she has already so well and so gal- 
lantly won, and strengthen her connection with this country, to 
whom she is already allied by so many ties of interest, friendship, 
association, and religion. On this latter point, the union of the 
Lutherans with our own Church, we trust to lay before our 
readers much interesting matter from authentic sources in our 
next Number. 
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Art. [V.—1. Smarre Samilade Dikter af Esaias Tegner. 
Stockholm. 1828. 


2. Frithiof’s Saga af Esaias Tegner. Stockholm. 1825. 

3. Frithiof’s Saga; a Scandinavian Legend of Royal Love. 
Translated from the Swedish Poetic Version of Esaias 
Tegner. By the Rev. William Strong, A.M., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

4. Frithiof’s Saga, or the Legend of Frithiof. By Esaias 

te if Baily & Co. 


Tegner. Translated from the Swedish. N. 


1833. 

5. Frithiof, a Norwegian Story. From the Swedish of Esaias 
Tegner. By R.G. Latham, A.M., Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


6. Frithiof’s Saga ; a Legend of the North, By Esaias Tegner. 
Translated from the Original Swedish, by G.S. Revised 
and Illustrated, with an Introductory Letter by the illus- 
trious Author himself. Stockholm and London. 


7. Azel. From the Swedish of Esaias Tegner. By R. G. 
Latham. London. 


Untit within a few years, the Scandinavian writers had 
scarcely a fair start with their European brethren in the race 
of celebrity. Their countries were little visited, their language 
little known. Tourists and translators found full occupation 
in Italy, Germany, and France, and in extending far and wide 
the reputations which had grown up there during the long 
period of suspended intercourse. At length, as these fields 
of curiosity became exhausted, new ones were naturally sought, 
though neither so rich nor so accessible. Scandinavia felt 
the benefit of this. Its literature began to meet with more 
attention: the merits of its writers, and of Tegner before an 
other, to be better understood and more widely acknowled = | 
Translations multiplied: of “‘ Frithiof’s Saga” alone, which 
was not translated into English until nine years after its first 
appearance, four or five versions have since been published in 
that language ; and during the same period, divers foreign and 
partial translations have contributed to extend the reputation 
of the author. 

Before proceeding to our remarks on the poems of Tegner, 
we shall give a short personal account of him, abridged from 
Franzén’s “ Life,” translated by Mr. Stephens. 

Tegner was born on the 13th of November, 1782. His father 
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was a clergyman, who dying when Esaias was only nine years 
old, and leaving three elder brothers to be provided for in the 
University, our author was placed with Assessor Branting, and 
brought up to be his assistant. When he was fourteen years 
old, Brantug, who had long remarked his passion for reading, 
accidentally discovered the profit he drew from it. Some days 
after he called the lad, and said, ‘*‘ You must be a student: the 
Lord will provide for you: you are born for something better 
than you can be with me: you must gp to your elder brother ; 
he will guide your studies, and I will not forget you.” This 
promise the good man fulfilled, not only by contributing to his 
maintenance at the University, but by extending his friendly 
sympathy to all his concerns. 

After about nine months’ instruction from his brother, he 
was able to pursue his studies in Latin, Greek, and French, 
without further assistance ; but before he had completed his 
sixteenth year, he was obliged to teach others, in order to 
obtain means for completing his own education. The gen- 
tleman to whose children he became tutor, and one of whose 
daughters he afterwards married, was named Myrhman, an 
iron-master, and, at a subsequent period, Counsellor of Mines. 
Here he fortunately found a good store of classics, and imbibed 
that knowledge and deep admiration of Homer which may be 
easily traced in his writings. At seventeen he went to the Uni- 
versity of Lund, intending to remain there only until qualified 
to enter the Royal Chancery. But Professor Norberg having 
advised him to proceed to the degree of Master of Arts, he 
followed the friendly counsel, and remained at the University, 
working (if we may believe his biographer) from eighteen to 
twenty hours a day, as his common allowance ! 

At the examination for degrees he obtained the highest cer- 
tificate from all the Professors, except one, and was the un- 
—— Primus at the promotion. 

n 1806, having been made under librarian in the University, 
and obtained a lectureship, and another office of some emolu- 
ment, he married Mademoiselle Myrhman, to whom he had 
been for some years betrothed. 

Tegner early began to write verses; and while tutor at Mr. 
Myrhman’s, composed an ode on the (reported) death of Na- 
POLEON, which caused his patron to entertain the highest ex- 
pectations of his future success. In 1811, his poem “ Sweden” 
obtained the great prize in the Swedish Academy, and excited 
a universal sensation by its patriotic spirit no less than by its 
poetic beauty. About this time a new school of poets was 
rising up in Sweden, called the Phosphoristic School, so called 
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from the name of a literary Review, ‘‘ Phosphorus,” which pro- 
mulgated their opinions. Franzén compares them to the Lake 
School ; and thinks that a distinguished member of the Phos- 
phoristics, Atterbom, bears some resemblance to our illustrious 
countryman, Wordsworth, in depth of thoughtand feeling. Teg- 
ner joined another and apparently rival society, whose object 
was to introduce the knowledge and employment of the an- 
tient Northern myth or Saga into the Fine Arts. This society 
was called the Gother or Goths, and in their magazine, “Idu- 
na,” first appeared specimens of Frithiof, which immediately 
excited great expectations. 

Tegner was made Greek Professor at Lund in 1812. In 1824, 
‘“‘Frithiof” was published ; and the same year the Bishopric 
of Wexio being vacant, he was — by the almost unanimous 
vote of the clergy of Smaland first on the list proposed to the 


King for nomination ; and having obtained the appointment, 
immediately justified the choice which had been made, by the 
most zealous attention to the duties of his office. In this dig- 
nity we shall leave him for the present, to pursue our proper 
avocations. 

Tegner has well deserved his celebrity. He is a poet of no 
common order,—fertile in fancy, profound in thought and feel- 


ing, enthusiastic and energetic. His lot has been cast where 
the language is musical and flexible, and he has woven it 
under the discipline of a sound judgment and a delicate ear into 
‘*many a winding bont of linkéd sweetness.” Perhaps he is 
comparatively deficient in what our great living poet calls the 
human and dramatic imagination, and what some others term 
“imagination” generally,—the power, we mean, to conceive 
character in all its various types, and under all its manifold 
influences—to represent not merely an age or a nation with a 
human name, a (so to speak) embodied abstraction, but human 
beings of this or that age or people, with all their peculiarities— 
to place them in situations of contrast and collision, which will 
manifest and strike out what is good and bad, noble and mean, 
in their nature, and under such circumstances as to awaken 
our sympathies, and bid the various passions of the heart arise 
and follow them. 

This mode of imagination is not confined to the drama, 
though there it finds its appropriate field and purest exercise. 
It finds a stage on which to play its part also, in Epic and 
other kinds of poetry, in so far as these and the drama occupy 
common ground; and where it is abundant, the creatures of the 
poet move free and unconstrained—not like puppets, which con- 
tinually need the regulating hand of the exhibitor to keep them 
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to their parts and functions; but like living beings who have 
outgrown the season of dependence, and speak and act from 
their own proper impulse and internal energy. 

In the higher exercises of dramatic imagination, accordingly, 
all the other rare endowments of the Muse, poetical sensibility, 
enthusiasm, fancy, are brought into combined or successive 
operation ; and operating through the media of many different 

racters, produce an almost endless variety. Sensibility is not 
here, as in subjective = , the sensibility of one man, called 
forth by the objects which happen to move his individual feel- 
ings ; but the sensibilities of many men, excited by all the deep 
and various sources of human passion. Enthusiasm is not in 
this case the one unbroken fiery ray that it is in subjective 
poetry, brightening with uniform gleam the objects to which 
it is directed, but the same ray refracted into many colours, 
and pouring its diversified radiance upon every thing around. 

For these reasons, besides, probably, being the rarest of 
all, dramatic imagination in its full development comprises 
almost every other rare poetical endowment; and because it 
also exhibits these in endless luxuriance and variety, common 
consent has assigned to it the very first place among the poetic 
faculties. Our proof that Tegner comparatively wants it, is 
that neither in “Axel,” nor even in “Frithiof’s Saga,” which is a 
kind of Odyssey of the North, a representation of the hero-age 
of the descendants of Odin,—a work, therefore, which afforded 
ample scope for the exercise of dramatic imagination,—does this 
power conspicuously appear. Frithiof is an impersonation 
of the old Viking, with the matchless strength, the dauntless 
courage, the fiery passions, the gigantesque humour,* the dark 
superstition, and the confused notions of meum and tuum be- 
longing to the character: but the personal interest which he 
inspires is comparatively limited. We follow his fortunes 
rather for the scenes into which they lead us, than for his own 
sake—rather for the legend than the man: and Ingeborg, 
though an affectionate, devoted girl, with many of those noble 

ualities which belong to her sex in every country and in every 
time, wants individuality of character, to entitle her to a distinct 
shrine in the memory and affections. 

What, then, are the principal merits of ‘‘ Frithiof’s Saga,” — 
merits so generally acknowledged, that it has been translated 
thirteen or fourteen times, and into at least four different 


* In which there is no inconsiderable touch of the brutal. Thus Morgante, 
when his horse bursts under him :— 
io son pur leggier come penna 
Ed e scoppiato— 
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languages‘ Its completeness as a general picture of the 
represented ; its vivid and poetical descriptions of the old hall 
and temple, and of the beings and objects grouped within 
them ; its picturesque representations of strange customs, 
animated contests, and elemental strifes; and, finally, its 
meditative and enthusiastic (as distinguished from dramatic) 
development of the various sentiments and passions of the 
human heart. 

Most of these excellencies are to be found—some in a still 
higher degree—in Tegner’s minor poems ; and they fully entitle 
him, in our opinion, to the reputation which he enjoys, not 
only in his own country, but throughout the world. 

egner is difficult to translate, and especially into English : 
not only does he in his higher flights require something of 
a kindred spirit to approach him; not only in his less excited 
moods is there a flowing simplicity, to preserve which demands 
both a natural grace of expression, and the most careful 
polish; but besides this he abounds in allusions which are 
unfamiliar, in idioms which are harsh to our ears; and he 
often writes in metres difficult to imitate, and yet far too 
characteristic to change. When, therefore, we consider that 
one of the greatest niceties in poetical translation is to ad- 
just the balance between the pleasing and the true, when 
these come into competition; to preserve what is essential 
in the archetype, and yet to reject what is harsh and revolt- 
ing; to introduce modes of expression and thought which 
ought to be English and are not, and to exclude those which 
could not or should not be naturalized among us ;—we ma 
form some faint estimate of the taste and judgment whic 
a translator of Tegner is called upon to exercise, and of one of 
the main difficulties with which he has to grapple. Then, again, 
with respect to the metres. Metres which are not arbitrarily 
chosen, must not be arbitrarily rejected ; and those of Tegner 
are in general adapted with great care to the prevailing senti- 
ment or subject in hand. How well, for instance, does the 
abrupt measure in the second canto of “‘ Frithiof,” harmonize 
with the sententious style and proverbial maxims which it 
embodies ; and in ‘‘ Balder’s Pyre,” the metre seems a natural 
expression of the progress of the flames, and of the hurry and 
bustle which they occasion. In such cases, little short of the 
absolute impossibility of preserving the original melody in our 
language will justify its being abandoned ; and the necessity of 
preserving it, erry , forms another of the peculiar diffi- 
culties which meet the English translator of Tegner. 

Undoubtedly, under such circumstances, a translator has a 
right to expect a more than ordinary share of that indulgence 
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which is justly granted to the poet in consideration of the 
charm there is in metre. We have, we confess, no sympathy 
with those critics who affect to think that poetical license should 
be swept away as if it were some obnoxious feudal privilege, 
the relic of a barbarous age. If even their theory of the plea- 
sure derived from metrical composition were true, viz. that it 
arises solely from our perceiving that, in the artificial system 
which the poet adopts as the symbol and instrument of his 
will, all the vernacular idioms and common sequences of 
language are adhered to under difficult conditions—still it 
would not follow that occasional deviations from these pro- 
prieties must be altogether intolerable. For it should be 
observed that this is not a case of a single difficulty, where to 
fail once and to fail wholly are the same: but a case of mul- 
tiplied or continuous difficulties, in which, consequently, 
though there may be partial failure, there may yet be general 
success. 

But the truth is, that the pleasure which we derive from 
metrical composition depends only in small part on our per- 
ception that difficulties have been vanquished. The main 
source of the pleasure is the intrinsic charm belonging to com- 
positions of hat kind, and which arises, as Wordsworth has 
justly observed, from ‘‘ the similitude in dissimilitude” which 
it presents to the hearer. Thus—to develope shortly the theory 
of which he has given the hint, the charm of metre depends 
partly upon the recurrence of similar, but not the same sounds 
at short,* and in the case of rhymed poetry at definite, inter- 
vals ; partly from varieties of pause in lines of the same length ; 
partly from the occurrence of lines of different lengths in the 
same stanza or system of verse; and partly from the occur- 
rence of syllabic varieties (e. g. the interchange of dactyls and 
spondees in the four first places of the dactylic hexameter) in 
different lines of the same measure. Wherever there are these 
elements duly disposed, metre will please, per se, just as the 
fragrance of the flowers, or the brightness of the stars ; just 
as many lines in Homer or Virgil please those who know 
nothing of Greek or Latin; or just as a simple melody will 
enon a child cra bird, neither of whom can be supposed to 

ave much perception of the skill exerted or of the difficulties 
overcome. Since, however, there is an intrinsic charm in 
metre, it is}+ too much to require that a poet, even more rigidly 


* In that musical line at the beginning of the Zneid, ‘‘ Musa mihi causas memora, 
quo numine lzso,” the same letter (#) occurs in three, and the same letter (m) in 
no less than five different combinations. 

+ See an article on Translations of Faust, Blackwood, Feb. 1840, where this 
and divers other paradoxes are maintained with high power and eloquence. 
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than a writer in prose, should observe all the accuracies of lan- 
guage. Surely he has a fair claim to set the charm of his num- 
bers against the occasional violation of the strict laws of good 
writing, and other imperfections which the use of those num- 
bers may occasion. For the sake of his metre, he may well 
expect us to tolerate now and then inverted constructions, 
though these impede the train of thoughts ; redundant epithets, 
though these impair the vigour of the style; and perhaps, if 
they be very few and far between, even false rhymes, though 
these sadly disturb the ear :—and the extreme limit of tole- 
ration is this,—that the sum of such offences shall not exceed 
the whole pleasure derived from the versification; a cause in 
which Taste must hold the balance, and in which we admit it 
gives an increasing weight to such offences as the rules of good 
composition become more definite, and the proprieties of 
language more generally understood. To false rhymes we 
should perhaps have added imperfect rhymes, which may 
be distinguished from the other as a right note sounded 
somewhat too sharp or too flat from one absolutely false. 
Imperfect rhymes, however, especially when not coincident 
with those terminations on which the principal weight of 
the stanza is laid, are scarcely blemishes; and under such cir- 
cumstances may be even considered as chromatic notes, which 
often enhance the beauty of the melody: at any rate, the 
should be most indulgently treated when they occur in difficult 
metres, chosen, not because they are difficult, but because 
they are suitable expressions of the action or sentiment 
described. Paganini would have deserved, and _ probably 
would have met with, little indulgence, if when playing on one 
string he had played false, because we all knew that some- 
thing better was sacrificed for the sake of that performance, 
and ielt, consequently, all the while, that it was an uncalled for 
and unseasonable display of —- A poet or translator 
who goes out of his way, and obtrudes his skill in a similar 
manner, must expect to give little pleasure when successful, 
and to find little mercy in defeat. Not so he who grapples 
with difficulties, not ad captandum, not to withdraw the atten- 
tion from the work to the writer—but to impart a new charm 
to the subject, by giving it that measure which is felt to be 
its appropriate strain. Such a writer proceeds upon a prin- 
ciple which all must approve, is certain to meet with eve 
reasonable indulgence, and, if not incapable, to carry with him 
more or less the sympathy of his readers. 

It is not, then, because we are unaware of the difficulties 
which belong to the undertaking, or because we are not dis- 
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to make due allowance for those difficulties, that we con- 

s ourselves dissatisfied in some degree with all the transla- 
tions with which our article is headed. The reasons of our 
dissatisfaction we are of ccurse bound to give, and we shall 
reserve them only until we have laid before our readers an 
outline of *‘ Frithiof’s Saga,” the subject of four out of the five 
translations, and the work upon which Tegner’s reputation is 
mainly founded. We confess ourselves reluctant to place so 
meagre a sketch before them; but after the full and able 
analyses and the numerous versions which have already ap- 
peared, we feel that a minute detail would be worse than 
superfluous ; while at the same time we cannot refuse to any, 
whose attention to ‘‘Frithiof” may have been now attracted for 
the first time, a glimmering of the story, and the means of 
better appreciating our quotations and remarks. 

The story of “ Frithiof” is founded partly upon the Icelandic 
Saga of *‘ Frithiof the Bold,” and like it, instead of =e 
in one continuous narrative, presents a succession of scenes or 
tableaux of the most striking events. The metre is not uni- 
form—the author having followed the example of Oehlen- 
schlager in his ‘* Helge,” and ‘* resolved the Epic form into free 
lyrical romances.” The poem opens with a beautiful descrip- 
tion of Frithiof, (the son of Thorsten Vikingson, a rich land- 
owner, the friend and companion in arms of King Belé,) and 
Ingeborg, the King’s daughter, while children under the care 
of the same foster parent. Here, as the King had anticipated, 
a mutual attachment springs up and ripens with their years ; 
and Frithiof already gives proofs of that strength and courage 
which were destined soon to make his name the most renowned 
in all the North. The kingdom, after the death of Belé, de- 
seends to his sons Helgé and Halfdan,—the one of a gloomy 
and superstitious, the other of a childish and frivolous, charac- 
ter. Prithiof at the same time succeeds to the inheritance of 
his father, and besides broad lands and other rich possessions, 
obtains three heir-looms of rare qualities and imestimable 
value. First, Angurvadel, the magic sword, “‘ the brother of 
the lightning, forged in some far off Eastern land, — in 
Dwearf-fires, and able to cut through hardened steel. The un- 
known characters engraven upon it gleamed faintly in peace, 
but in war grew vel as a cock’s comb when fighting. Woe 
to him who encountered that sword when the characters were 
in flames !” The second treasure was an armlet, the work of 
Vauland, the Vulcan of the North. It represented the castles 
of the twelve Immortals, Emblems of the changing months. 
This jewel had once been stolen by Sote, the Pirate ; and the 
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recovery of it from his tomb, where the spirit of the robber 
sat vainly attempting to scour the blood-stains from his sword, 
was the most awful and perilous of all Thorsten’s adventures. 
Of this jewel— 
“* He often said, it was dear-bought, 
Once in my life I trembled—but once—’twas the day I regained it.” 


The third of the treasures was Ellida, an enchanted ship, the 
gift of Agir,* whom Viking had rescued when apparently a 
mariner whose vessel was crippled, and he himself left alone 
on the wreck. The stranger, having been taken home by 
Viking and hospitably feasted, on his departure gave him 
hopes of finding on the shore the next morning some token of 
his gratitude. Viking was on the spot by daybreak; when, 
lo! there appeared making towards the harbour, “ like an 
eagle in pursuit of his prey,’ a dragon ship. No one could be 
seen on hone: there was not the slightest appearance of a 
steersman; but yet, as if some spirit were at the helm, she 
pursued her course securely amid the rocks and shoals. As 
she neared the land the sails furled themselves; and when she 
reached the harbour the anchor dropped spontaneously. While 
Viking stood speechless with ettonsthinsat, the waves chanted 
these words :— 

“* Rescued Agir remembers his debt: in requital he sends thee the 

dragon.” 

The planks of this wonderful ship were not joined, but grew 
together; and when in full sail, she rivalled the storm and 
distanced the eagle. Soon after he succeeds to his inheritance, 
Frithiof entertains Helge, Halfdan, and their sister at Framnas. 
On this occasion Ingeborg shows that her youthful preference 
for the young hero still remains; and Frithiof, who knows that 
his power is neccssary for the defence of the kingdom, and 
encouraged by Belé’s evident intentions, demands the hand of 
his daughter from her brothers. Being refused with insult, 
he is only restrained by reverence for the place of their inter- 
view (King Belé’s tomb) from revenging the insult on the 
head of its author. He contents himself by cleaving the gold 
shield of Helge in twain at a single stroke, and so demon- 
strating that neither the strength of his own arm, nor the keen- 
ness of Angurvadel, could be safely despised. 

About this time the hand of Ingeborg is demanded also by 
King Ring, a powerful monarch of Ringariké, in Norway. 
Helge consults his Gods; but the auguries are adverse, and 
the alliance is sternly declined. Halfdan’s levity prompts him 


* The Sea God. i.¢t 
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to add an insulting message; whereupon the old King strikes 
his war shield, and prepares for hostilities. In this emergency 
the Princes send to Frithiof to aid them in repelling the 
threatened attack. He is playing at Chess when the messenger 
arrives, and answers in ambiguous terms, applicable at once to 
the game, and to the state of the kingdom and his relations 
with the royal family. He concludes by refusing his assist- 
ance. This scene is taken from the Old Saga. After this he 
visits Ingeborg in the sanctuary of Balder’s Temple, where she 
had been placed for security during the war. The poem which 
describes this stolen interview, and which burns with the pas- 
sionate ardour of romantic love, is in its kind very beautiful. 
Leaving Ingeborg at daybreak, Frithiof hastens to the diet, 
and, in spite of his prior resolution, again offers his succour 
upon condition of obtaining Ingeborg to wife. The whole 
assembly is clamorous that his demand should be granted. 
Even Halfdan inclines to his suit. But Helge is still obstinate. 
‘* To the Peasant’s son (he says contemptuously) I might per- 
haps give Ingeborg, but the profaner of Temples seems to me 
no fitting consort for a daughter of Valhalla.” The diet, who 
are horror-struck at the accusation, vehemently urge Frithiof 
to deny it; but in vain. And Frithiof, as a penance for what 
the superstition of those ages reckoned a crime, is condemned 
to exact from Angantyr, an Earl of the Orkneys, the arrears 
of a tribute formerly paid to King Belé, but discontinued since 
his death. These circumstances are related by Frithiof to 
Ingeborg in their parting interview, during which he in vain 
would persuade her to elope with him to some island in Greece, 
of whose climate and joys he draws a tempting picture. She 
is firm to duty; and . sails on his mission under the ban 
and enchantment of the superstitious King. The demons 
whom Helge invokes, raise a tremendous storm (magnificently 
described), in the midst of which one of them is seen on a 
whale’s back, in the shape of a white bear, the other hovering 
in the clouds in the form of an eagle, and both exciting the 
fury of the tempest. Ellida, at the exhortation of Frithiof, at 
length dashes against the whale, cuts it in two, and the hero 
himself, lancing simultaneously two spears at the disguised 
demons, who rejoice in the uneuphonious names of Ham 
and Hejd, these follow the whale to the bottom. The waves 
then subside, and Frithiof and his crew finally reach the bay, 
over which is Earl Angantyr’s castle. We are tempted to 
relieve the monotony of our dry abridgment by a version of 
the reception which awaits him there. It is almost needless 
to observe that the metre, which is the same as the original, is 
not of an easy kind. 
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‘* Now must it be related 
How in his hall of fir, 
His heart with joy elated, 
Sat stout Earl Angantyr ; 
And marked as he was drinking 
All with his comrades bold, 
The sun in ocean sinking, 
As ’twere a swan of gold. 


Halvar, outside patrolling, 

With slow and solemn heed 

His eyes now round was rolling, 
Now fixing on the mead. 

No love of talking tempted 

The good old soul :—his plan, 
Without a word, (when emptied) 
To hold for more his can. 


But now the flagon tossing 

Into the hall, he cried, 

‘I see a vessel crossin 

In sore distress, the tide ; 

The crew seem worn and weary, 
And well nigh at death’s door ;— 
And now—two giants carry 

The pale-faces ashore.’ 


The Earl from out his castle 
Looked o’er the glassy sea; 

‘ Ellida, sure, that vessel, 
And Frithiof that must be ! 
His step and front so daring, 
Mark well old Thorsten’s son, 
In all the North that bearing, 
Belongs to only one.’ 


Thereat the Berserk- Viking, 
Grim Atle—from the board 
Sprang up, with fury reekin 
And thirst of blood, and ia, 
‘ I'll try now Frithiof’s metal, 
And see if fame say true ; 

He’s ever ripe for battle, 

But ne’er for peace can sue.’ 


His twelve companions sprang up 
With Atlé from the board ; 

To heaven their wild cries rang up,— 
They brandish’d club and sword ; 
Then like a storm careering, 

They hurried to the bay, 
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Where rode the ship, and cheering 
His comrades Frithiof lay. 


‘ With ease I now might cleave thee 
In twain,’ was Atlé’s cry ; 

‘ But still a choice will leave thee 
To combat or to fly; 

Nay—if the boasted flower 

Of bravery will bend 

For peace—to the Earl's tower 

I'll lead him as a friend.’ 


Quoth Frithiof—‘ Scarce I’m rested, 
And weary was our way; 

Yet must our swords be tested 

Ere I for peace may pray.’ 

The flashing steel then lightened, 

In either hand displayed ; 

Each burning letter brightened 

On Angurvadel’s blade. 


Like hail in wintry weather, 

The death-strokes thick descend, 
When two blows dealt together 
In twain each buckler rend ; 

Yet ceased they not from fighting, 
Like noble hearts and brave, 

But Frithiof’s steel was biting, 
And snapt his foeman’s glaive. 


‘ My sword,’ said Frithiof, ‘ never 
*Gainst swordless man I use, 

But, list thou, ere we sever, 

Another course we'll choose.’ 

Like waves which storms are lashing, 
They now each other pressed ; 
Shoulder ’gainst shoulder dashing, 
And steel-clad breast to breast. 


They fought as wild-bears struggle 
Upon their snowy fell, 

As eagle grapples eagle 

Above the angry swell. 

The rock so stedfast-footed, 

With lighter strain had reel’d, 
And the iron oak, uprooted, 
Fall’n crashing on the field. 

Their sweat ran down in rivers, 
Their labouring breasts beat high ; 
Stones, bushes, earth in shivers, 
Above and round them fly ; 
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Their men with anxious gazes 
That contest’s issue bide, 

In all the North its praises 
Were sounded far and wide. 


At last the struggle ended— 
Huge Atlé rolled to earth, 

And on him Frithiof bended 
His knee, and spake in wrath— 
‘ Had I my sword but by me, 
Dark Berserk! now (he said) 
I'd on thy body try me 

The keenness of its blade.’ 

‘ Let not thy purpose wither 
For that, (his proud reply) ; 
Go! fetch thy falchion hither— 
As I have laid, I'll lie: 

We both, some time or other, 
Valhalla’s courts must see ; 

My turn to-day—another— 

It thine perhaps may be.’ 


Not long in doubt he drifted— 
Fain would he close that game— 
He Angurvadel lifted— 

But Atlé lay the same. 

This touched his heart—his waning 
Wrath he could now command, 
His half-dealt blow restraining, 

He took the fallen’s hand. 


Now Halvar both did beckon 

With lifted truncheon white, 

And said, ‘ Small sport I reckon 

To stand here while you fight. 

Long since (while you’ve been fooling) 
The smoking board’s been spread, 
Through you the meat is cooling, 
And I'm with thirst half dead.’ 


The twain, their feud forsaken, 
Now enter the hall’s door, 
Where Frithiof’s eye is taken 
With much not seen before : 
Not planks, ill-joined together, 
Were there the walls to hide, 
But costly gilded leather 

With flowers and berries dyed. 


The brazier (there abolished) 
Shone not amid the hall 
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A stove of marble polished 
Instead stood next the wall; 
Nor soot was there, nor ashes, 
No smoke the sight obscured, 
The windows had glazed sashes, 
And locks the doors secured, 


Pine torches wildly streaming 
Lit not the warrior’s cheer, 
But silver sconces beaming 
With steady light and clear ; 
A larded buck, his haunches 
Bent as in act to bound, 
Leaves in his antlers’ branches, 
Stood on the table’s round. 





A maid fair as a lily 

Behind the chieftain proud, 

A star seemed shining stilly 
Behind a stormy cloud. 

Her hair is lightly flowing, 
And bright her blue eyes burn, 
Her ruddy lips are glowing 
Like rose-buds in an urn. 


But the Earl with lofty bearing 
Sat on a silver throne, 

And like the sunbeam flaring 
His burnished helmet shone ; 
Stars ranged in goodly order 
Were on his mantle laced, 
Whose purple edge a border 
Of spotless ermine traced. 


He gave his guest due greeting, 
He came forth paces three : 

And courteous spake at meeting — 
* Come sit thou next to me. 

How many a flask was flavoured, 
Thy sire and I have tried ; 

His son, of Fame the favoured, 
Must not sit from my side.’ 


Then filled he up a beaker 
With choice Sicilian wine ; 

It foamed as foams the breake. , 
It shone as flame doth shine, 

‘ Son of my friend departed,’ 
He said—* This cup we crown 
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For Thorsten the stout-hearted 
And drink to his renown !’ 


A bard from Morven’s dwelling 

Then swept the strings along, 

To Celtic numbers swelling 

His dark heroic song : 

But in the Norse-tongue sounded 

Is heard another’s lay, 

On Thorsten’s brave deeds founded :— 
This bore the prize away. 


News now the Earl demanded 
Of Northern friends: and each 
Frithiof spake of with candid 
And well-discerning speech : 
That fear or favour tainted 

His judgment none could plead, 
Calmly as Saga sainted 

He gave to all their meed. 


And when of Helge’s wonders, 
Giants and imps of Hell, 

O’ercome 'mid spell-raised thunders 
He next began to tell, 

Then rose the ready laughter, 

E’en Angantyr then smiled, 

And loud from roof and rafter 

Rang back the plaudits wild. 


But when of Ingeborg 

He spake—her loved for years, 
So noble in her sorrow, 

So touching in her tears, 

Then many a maid sighed sadly, 
With blushing cheek and breast— 
And many a fair hand gladly 

Had that true lover’s pressed! 


At last the youth related 

What brought him there that day, 
And the Earl with patience waited 
Till he had said his say : 

‘ I ne’er paid tribute—freely 

Our breath, our swords we draw, 
We drink to good King Belé, 
But do not own his law. 


His sons to me are strangers, 

And if they tribute crave, 

Their swords ’mid war and dangers 
Must win it from the brave : 
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We’ll meet them for the slaughter— 
Yet I thy sire held dear.’— 

He beckoned to his daughter, 

Who sat the chieftain near. 


Then forth that fairy bounded 
To do her sire’s behest. 

Her bosom ’tis so rounded 
And fair—so slim her waist ; 
In her smooth dimple settles 
Young Astrild,* fluttering by, 
As in the rose’s petals 

The wind-borne Butterfly. 


She sought her maiden bower, 
And brought from thence away 

A broidered purse, where lower 
High trees on beasts of prey ; 
Where frequent white-sailed vessels 
On moonlit seas are rolled : 

Ruby the clasp: the tassels 

Were made of purest gold. 


She placed the costly tissue 
Within her father’s hand, 
Who poured in gold, the issue 
Of mint in foreign land : 

Then added, ‘ At thy pleasure 
This welcome-offering spend ; 
But Frithiof must find leisure 
The winter here to end. 


A courage free and cheerful 

Boots much—but storms are rife, 
And Ham and Hejd, I’m fearful, 
Have come again to life. 

Ellida in attacking 

Success mayn’t always find ; 

And though one whale be lacking, 
The sea has shoals behind.’ 


So mirth reigned in the palace, 
They drank till day appeared, 
Yet brought the golden chalice 
No riot—only cheered. 

With brimming cup they greeted 
Earl Angantyr at last :— 

Thus courteously entreated 
Frithiof the winter past.” 


* The Northern Cupid. 
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On his return, Frithiof finds his house, which had been 
treacherously burnt by Helge during his absence, in ruins, and 
Ingeborg married to his victorious rival, old — Ring. 
Frantic with rage, he seeks Helge in Balder’s Temple, fells him 
to the ground with the purse which he had obtained- from 
Angantyr, and which he throws to him in contempt, and then 
espying the arm-ring, which he had given to Ingeborg, on the 
arm of the idol, endeavours to withdraw it. The arm-ring 
and the arm seemed glued together, and in the struggle to se- 
— them the image falls into Balder’s pyre; the flames rise 

rom the altar, catch the roof, and, in spite of the efforts of 
Frithiof and his band to extinguish them, the temple is re- 
duced to ashes. 

Struck with horror and remorse, Frithiof flees from his 
country, and endeavours to banish, in the dangers and excite- 
ment of a Rover's life, the bitterness of his spirit. But still 
he is a prey to melancholy ; and during the inactivity of winter, 
it becomes intolerable. He resolves to dissipate it by visiting 
the court of King Ring, where he arrives disguised as a 
beggar. He soon, however, throws off the old bear-skin which 
hides his person, and remains for some time the honoured but 
unnamed guest of the King and Queen. 

We greatly admire the fine ballad in which this visit is 
related, and shall endeavour to give our readers some idea of 
its merit by a tolerably faithful version of the latter portion of 
it. We shall begin at that point in the ballad where Frithiof, 
having just emerged from the bear-skin, appears in silver 
belt and velvet mantle blue, to the astonishment of King Ring 
and his courtiers. 


“« Jewels of gold a his arm their ample rings displayed, 


And by his side (like lightning fixed) there hung his battle blade ; 
His martial glance the banquet and guests scanned calmly o’er ; 
Beauteons he stood as Balder, and tall as Asa-Thor : 


Then on the cheek of Ingeborg there spread a sudden glow, 
So the red North-light crimsons the landscape deck’d in snow ; 
And like twin lilies dancing upon the troubled crest 

Of storm-disturbéd waters—so seemed her heaving breast ; 


And now the vowing hour was come—this told the signal horn, 
And all was hushed, and in the Hall great Frejer’s boar was borne, 
With apple in his mouth, and neck with flowery garland bound, 

He rested on bent knees upon the silver charger’s round. 

The King then rose up from his seat—the grey hairs on his brow— 
And touched the wild boar’s forehead, and thus proclaimed his vow : 
‘ I swear to vanquish Frithiof, though strong he be in war; 

So help me, Frei, and Odin, and thou, too, Asa-Thor.’ 
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With scornful smile then rose up that guest of stature vast, 
A flash of hero-anger his features overpast ; 

He struck his sword upon the board till roof and rafter rang, 
And from the oaken benches each startled warrior sprang. 


‘ Do thou, too, hear my vow, Sir King,’ he said, ‘ to match with thine : 
I know young Frithiof well—he is a kinsman true of mine ;— 

I swear to stand by Frithiof, though ’gainst a world arrayed ; 

So help me, my good Norna, and thou, my trusty blade.’ 


The old King laughed and answered—‘ Thy words right freely fall 
But bold words pass unquestioned in Northern Kingly hall ; 

Fill for him, Queen, the wine-cup—with wine thou hast the best ; 
I fain would hope the stranger will be our winter guest.’ 


The Queen took up the goblet that stood before her there ; 
*Twas wrought out of a bison’s skull (a jewel rich and rare) ; 
It stood upon bright silver feet, with many a ring of gold, 
And Runic letters graven round and carved figures old. 


With downcast eyes she tendered him the costly cup, well filled— 
But on her hand it trembled so, some drops of wine were spilled : 
As purple tints at sunset upon the lilies shine, 

So shone upon her lily hand the dark and glowing wine. 


The stranger took the goblet right gladly from the Queen ; 

Two men could not have emptied it (such men as now are seen) ; 
But without pause or question, the royal dame to please, 

That warrior at a single draught he emptied it with ease : 


The minstrel then took up his harp (he sat at the King’s board), 
And from his lips a tender tale of Northern true love poured, 
Of Hagbart and fair Signé—and at his piteous tale, 

The iron hearts were melted beneath their coats of mail. 


Of Valhall’s hall, the brave’s reward, and many a gallant deed, 
He sang, by their bold fathers on sea and land achieved ; 

Then grasped each hand the sword-hilt, then every eye lit up, 
And quicker round the table circled the deep wine-cup. 


Now all had drunken freely within that royal house, 

And every warrior taken an honest yule-carouse ; 

So each went forth to slumber without or grief or care, 
But old King Ring slept by the side of Ingeborg the fair.” 


During this visit the King, having first proved the virtue of 
the young hero, by eens himself completely in his power 
in a lonely forest, and having then determined to bequeath to 


him his bride and the guardianship of his kingdom, dies in the 
old fashion of Northern Kings, by opening his veins. His son 
is proclaimed his successor on Frithiof’s nomination, and the 
people, after the election, urge him to wed Ingeborg. But 
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Balder’s wrath lies heavy on his soul, and he replies some- 
what roughly, that they had not met to promote his marriage, 
but to elect a King, and that when he should wed he wouid 
woo for himself. The next scene shows us Frithiof at his 
father’s grave, where he had gone to learn from his Destinies 
the way to appease Balder. 

We shall quote only a small part of our version of this 
pleasing poem. 


‘* How bright the Sun’s smile! and the tender beams, 
How years they flit from bough to bough ! 
Th’ all-father’s glance, that in the dew-drop gleams 
Clearly reflected as in ocean! How 
On the hill-top the purple lustre streams ! 
"Tis blood on Balder’s altar-stone! and now 
Soon the whole landscape will in night be sealed, 
Soon in the ocean sink yon golden shield ! 


First let me then the favourite scenes explore, 
Friends of my childhood, which I loved so well ; 

Ah! the same flowers diffuse their evening store, 

The same birus warble in the greenwood dell : 

Still the wave roils against the lofty shore— 

Would I had never bounded on its swell! 

Ceaseless the false one lures with glory’s tales 

But leads thee far from home and home’s sweet vales. 


I know thee well, thou stream that oft didst bear 
The hardy swimmer on thy crystal tide. 
I know thee well, thou ae where we sware 
An everlasting faith—to earth denied! 
And still, ye birches, ye are standing there, 
Whose barks | carved so often : side by side 
Your silver stems and rounded summits ranged : 
All is unaltered,—only J am changed. 
* . * * * 
Here is my father’s grave,—and doth he sleep ? 
Ah! he is gone whence none returns again ; 
Under the starred pavilion he drinks deep, 
And in the din of battle joys amain. 
Thou guest of Gods! Look from the heavenly keep, 
Thy son invokes thee—shall he call in vain ? 
I come not near with Runic verse or charm, 
But Balder’s wrath—oh! teach me to disarm. 
+ * * o * 


Thou’rt silent, Father! hark! the surges sing 
With pleasant murmur—there thy word confide. 
The storm is flying—hang thee on its wing, 
And hither as it whirls impetuous ride : 
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The west is bright with many a golden rin 
Make one of them thy herald and my oul: 
No word, no token from thee, Father, sped 
To aid thy son’s distress ; how poor the dead 
Soon, however, a sign is sent him :— 

‘* The sun goes out, and evening breezes still 
Earth’s wearied children with their lullaby, 
And sunset drives up with her rosy wheel, 
And sweeps along the pavement of the sky. 
In the blue dales, and o’er each purple hill 
See her—(a heavenly vision)—onward fl 
When sudden on the western wave is rolled, 
An image radiant in flames and gold.” 


” 
! 


This gradually assumes the form of a magnificent temple, 
at the gates of which the Destinies appear; and while one 
points to the ruined are” another of them points to.the 
new. Frithiof understands the token, and immediately re- 


builds the temple with greater magnificence than before. 

Thus being reconciled to Balder, there remains nothing 

to crown his happiness but the hand of Ingeborg—and this 

(Helge having been happily put out of the way by the fall of 
e 


an idol into whose tem e was forcing an entrance,) he at 
length receives from Halfdan, the surviving brother. 
he version of Frithiof which we shall first notice, is that 
of Mr. Stephens, and we shall do so, not on account of its ex- 
traordinary merit,* but because of the favourable testimony 
which he has obtained for it from Tegner himself. We learn 
from the preface of Mr. Stephens that he undertook his task 
with a due sense of the responsibilities of a translator; that 
** fully aware of the horror every distinguished poet must feel 
at having mangled versions of his finest lays sent out from 
distant lands,” he early resolved not to publish his translation 
of Frithiof except it met with the approbation of the author. 
This he was fortunate enough to obtain in a letter from the 
Bishop himself, couched in the following terms :—‘‘ I am of 
opinion that no one, of all the previous translators with whom 
I have had an opportunity of meeting, has penetrated so deepl 
into the fundamental spirit of the original, and has so wa | 
respected its Northern characteristics as yourself.” 
ithout knowing which were the previous translations with 
which the Bishop was acquainted, or the extent of his own 
* The version of Frithiof we consider as scarce affording an adequate specimen 
of Mr. Stephens’s power. We have seen, since that version, Ballad Poetry by that 


gentleman, of a high character as far as regards fidelity, simplicity and nature, and 
in which the charm of rhythmical harmony was not lost.—[Zditor.] 
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uirements in our lan e, it is impossible to measure the 
=~ value of this cine But aeacennt be no doubt that 
it gave a considerable currency to Mr. Stephens’s version ; and 
we cannot wonder that he should be oneb of sucha testimony. 
We think, however, that if Tegner’s reputation in England be 
not quite commensurate with his poetical merit, it may be 
partly attributable to the implicit faith with which his impri- 
matur on that version has been received ; and we feel bound 
to add, in justice to Sweden, that it is not upon such materials 
as are to be met with in Mr. Stephens’s translation, or upon 
anything like them, that the highest poetical reputation in that 
country has been reared. We feel equally bound in justice to 
Tegner’s other translators to give it as our opinion, that of the 
versions with which we have had an opportunity of meeting, 
Mr. Stephens’s has “ penetrated into the fundamental spirit of 
the original, and respected its poetical characteristics,” almost 
the least of any. 

This has not arisen from a want of sensibility to that spirit: 
but partly from a mistaken notion that a Jiteral translation 
must be necessarily a faitrful one, and J pa hho an apparent 
inability (whether arising from want of sufficient practice, or 


from natural inaptitude, we cannot tell), to command the mate- 


rials of poetry, and arrange them in harmonious verse. 

But while we regret that truth obliges us to speak of Mr. 
Stephens’s version in unfavourable terms, we gladly acknow- 
ledge ourselves much indebted to him for the illustrations 
with which his volume is accompanied. They consist chiefly 
of a translation of Tegner’s life by Franzén, also a bishop and 
a poet, the same alluded to in Axel : 

‘* Ur ekerna slog niktergalen 
Den sangen klingade i dalen 
SA 6m sa oskuldsfull s4 ren 
Som nagot quiide af Franzén :” 
a critical letter from Tegner, explaining the principles upon 
which “ Frithiof” is composed : the old Icelandic Saga which is 
the foundation of the story; and Mr. Strong’s notes, which, by 
the by, Mr. Stephens has taken to himself in “‘ an appropriation 
clause” of re coolness.* Added to these, there are en- 
gravings, and musical accompaniments, et cetera, et cetera, 
altogether forming a volume which—notwithstanding some 
scruples on behalf of Mr. Strong—we would sincerely recom- 
mend every student of Tegner to purchase. He will find in the 

* ‘Tt will be observed, that a large number of extracts are from the notes 
appended to the translation of the Rev. Mr. Strong, but both the reader and that 
gentleman will acquit us for avoiding the stupid and pedantic vanity of again doing 
what had been so well done before.” 
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notes and illustrations a mass of valuable and interesting matter 
collected to his hands, such as it is difficult or impossible to 
find elsewhere. 

Of Mr. Strong’s translation, some idea may be formed from 
the style of his preface. ‘ The following pages,” he says, 
*‘ chant in noble measures a victory of the religious principle 
over youthful arrogance, and apparently indomitable hardi- 
hood, in a heart whose budding feelers had been ossified by 
violence, and its sensibilities indurated by despair.” Again, 
‘* Of the execution of the following translation, it need only be 
premised that in deference to the refinement—fastidiousness ?” 
(the word and interrogation are Mr. Strong’s,) “ of English 
taste, a diction has been chosen somewhat more ornate than 
the style of the original, and yet without casting off entirely 
the vest of simplicity which must ever be a characteristic of 
the heart. Perchance, also, a comparison with the archetype 
might prove, that if at any time our Northern Homer have 
evinced for a moment a slight tendency to drowsiness, the 
opportunity has been embraced to cast a flower or two upon 
his pillow as a tribute to the laurelled priest and genius of the 

lace.” 

e It is evident, we think, from these passages, that Mr. Stron 
is fond of fine writing, and that he “ partakes, in no oil 
degree,” of the refinement—fastidiousness? of taste which he 
attributes to his countrymen in general. Accordingly, of the 
“‘ vest of simplicity,” he leaves poor Frithiof scarcely a rag ; 
and when the Northern Homer is indulging in a repose, at 
once timely and dignified, he is apt now and then rather im- 
pertinently to disturb him with his ‘‘ flowers.” 

Mr. Strong appears to forget that translators may some- 
times Previn Be. be asleep when they fancy their authors are 
nodding ; a fact of which he himself has given a palpable in- 
stance in his version of Frithiof’s visit to King Ring. The 
verse in the Swedish is thus :—- 

‘* Helt skarpt blef der nu drucket allt i det Kungahus, 

Hvar enda Kampe tog sig ett arligt julerus, 
Gick sedan bort att sofva forutan harm och sorg, 
Men Konung Ring den gamle sof hos skon Ingeborg.” 
Of which we have endeavoured to give the meaning in the last 
stanza of our translation, in page 108. 
Mr. Strong translates it :— 
‘* Thus long the wine-cup circled all in the Royal house, 
Till sated every champion forbare the brave carouse ; 
Then sought his couch refreshing save to the loved and lorn, 
For aged Ring claim’d fair Ingeborg ; so they await the morn.” 
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And comments on it by saying, ‘‘ a slight inelegance has been 
erased, and this Homeric phrase (so they await the morn) sub- 
stituted.” Mr. Strong evidently was not aware that the last 
line, which it pleases him to call inelegant, was Homeric before 
he spoilt it ; the passage which he has so cruelly marred being 
in fact an evidently designed imitation of the end of the first 
book of the Iliad. 

*Aurap éel carédv Naprpdv Paoc hedéoro, 

Oi péy xaxxelovrec Ebay olxdvde, Exacroc. 

Zeve dé rpdc by Aéxoc Ii’ "Ohbprwe dorepornric, 

"EvOa rapoc copa’, dre pv yRuve brvoc ixavoe’ 

"EvOa xaBevd" avabac* rapa 6, ypvad8povoc “Hon. 
We lament that a gentleman of considerable talents and various 
reading, imbued with a thorough knowledge of his author, and 
not deficient in powers of versification, to whom also the 
readers of “ Frithiof” are indebted for notes and illustrations of 
the greatest value—should, through false taste and false prin- 
ciples, have failed to occupy that station among Tegner’s 
translators, which otherwise, as having the start of his English 
competitors, and a vast superiority in his knowledge of Nor- 
thern literature, he might perhaps have secured. 

Another translation of “ Frithiof,” by several hands, appeared 
almost simultaneously with Mr. Strong’s. This version has, 
perhaps, fewer glaring faults than any of the others; but it 
sacrifices all the ‘metres which it was at all difficult to pre- 
serve; and, as might have been expected where there was so 
little enterprise, there is throughout a too frequent want of 
spirit and power. The 20th Canto, however, is not generally 
liable to this charge, and the metre, though not the same as 
the original, is well suited to the subject. This is the death 
of King Ring, who is a great favourite of ours, and the best 
imagined character to our mindin the poem. We shall select 
some stanzas so as to connect the different parts of the scene. 


“* Skinfax with fiery mane 
The vernal sun again 
Draws from the waves, more glorious than before. 
The morning rays divine 
With twofold splendour shine 
On Ring’s proud roof ;—a knocking shakes the door. 
Tis Frithiof; care and woe 
Sat on his haggard brow. 
The King turns pale : the palpitating breast 
Of Ingeborg reveals 
The inward strife she feels, 
While thus the Chief the royal pair addrest :— 
VOL. Il.—No. I. 
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‘ My sea-horse burns to lave 
His limbs in ocean’s wave; 
Eager for flight his sable wings he bends. 
Far from his native North 
Your guest must wander forth, 
Far from his country and his much-loved friends. 


> +e * * . 


‘ Ne’er to the beach, O King, 
Thy tender consort bring, 
’Bove all, when moon or stars illume the sky ; 
Perchance upon the strand 
Wreck’d, bleaching on the sand, 
The exiled Viking’s bones may meet your eye.’ 





‘ Tis grievous to my mind 
To hear’ (the King rejoined) 
‘ A warrior like a tender maid complain. 
My death I feel is near, 
The death-song strikes my ear ;— 
What then? we all must die—complaint is vain. 


Now will I shed my blood ;— 
Bring me a sword: ‘tis good 
To follow strict our great forefathers’ law. 
The Northern Kings disdain 
Their bright renown to stain, 
Breathing their last ignobly on the straw.’ 


To Odin now each vein 
He cuts with placid mien, 
And runes of death his dauntless soul attest. 
How glorious ’tis to view 
The blood of golden hue 
Flow down the silver of his hair-clad breast ! 


* * * 


‘Sons of Valhalla! Gods, 
All hail to your abodes !— 
I come: the horn of Giallar greets my ear. 
To the celestial feast 
It bids the new-come guest ; 
And earth and all its sorrows disappear.” 


He ceased to speak—a smile 
Illumed his face—the while 
He bade his wife and son, and friend farewell. 
His eye then closed in night, 
His spirit took its flight, 
With Odin and his kindred Gods to dwell.” 
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Mr. Latham’s“ Frithiof” isa very unequal performance. Some- 
times it approaches near, if even it does not actually attain, to 
excellence, and sometimes it sinks far below mediocrity. The 
following stanzas, and several others in ‘‘ Frithiof’s Happiness,” 
belong to the better part of his translation. 

“* The lark is singing. No! adove 
But chants from out its sleepless breast ; 
The lark is yet beside its love, 
It dreams upon its lowly nest. 
Oh! happy birds! with naught to tear ye 
From out your downy mates’ embrace : 
Free as the sunny wings that bear ye 
Across the deep blue vaults of space! 
* * * . 


‘* Farewell, farewell, again we meet, 
Again we meet at set of sun ; 
One kiss upon thy forehead, sweet— 
Yet on thy lips another one. 
Sleep now awhile and dream of me ; 
Then wake the tedious hours to tell, 
To think of me, to long for me 
As I for thee—farewell, farewell !’ 

On the other hand, we find him not unfrequently sinking 

to such verses as these :— 
“‘ Though Frigga’s eyelids, like the morn, 
Were blue as Heaven to look upon, 
He knew of other eyes whose brightness 
Might half mislead the morning’s lightness.” 

What can this mean? Such verses would be inexcusable 
under any circumstances ; but ina version which is “anagem | 
paraphrastic they are a great disgrace. Nor are these muc 
better— 

‘* Barks of the birchen trees, that bear enshrined 
Our carven names—abide they still by you ? 
Groves of the trembling leaf and silver rind— 
All, all is as it was, yet I am changed in kind.” 

We suspect that if Mr. Latham, when at Eton, had sent up 
such a copy of verses, certain portions of the “ birchen-trees ” 
—not the barks—would have convinced him of his error. 

Whenever a fit of indolence comes over Mr. Latham, and it 
is too troublesome to search for a good rhyme, he takes the first 
that comes to hand, though it should be some such an atrocity 
as “windows ” and “‘ cinders.” Nor has he the smallest scruple 
in setting “ beards in motion” for no other reason on earth 
than that they may ‘‘ wag” to “ocean;” nor in introducing “two 
stout and sturdy pantlers” when the word “ —— ” makes 

I 
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it desirable that they should be there. Surely this far exceeds 
the limits of legitimate paraphrase; and the frequent occurrence 
of such liberties, and other marks of carelessness, prevent 
Mr. Latham’s “ Frithiof” from giving that pleasure, on the 
whole, which might be expected from some parts of it ; and 
leave a good version of the poem as great a desideratum as 
ever. 

We have before us an unpublished translation, from a 
German version of ‘‘ Frithiof’s gga,” by a lady of considerable 
talents and various accomplishments, which, though it cer- 
tainly does not supply that want, has passages of greater beauty 
than we have been able to find in any of the published versions. 

We can only afford room for one extract. It is from ‘‘ The 


’ 


Parting :’— 
Ingeborg. 


“* The morning dawns and Frithiof is not here ! 
Yet was the council yesterday convoked 
At Belé’s cairn; the place was chosen well ; 
There should his daughter’s destiny be fixed. 
Alas! how many countless prayers it cost, 
How many tears, by gentle Freya reckoned, 
To melt the ice of hate round Frithiof’s heart ; 
And win a promise from the Proud One’s lips, 
To offer once again his hand in peace! 
Ah! man is stern; and for his honour’s sake, 
For so he calls his pride, he little recks 
If he should break one true heart more or less. 
Poor woman, clinging to his bosom, seems 
As the pale lichen on the rock’s rude brow ; 
Scarce the unheeded flower can keep her hold; 
The tears of night her only nourishment. 


So, yesterday decided on my fate, 

And over it the evening sun hath gone— 

Yet Frithiof comes not! Now the pale-eyed stars 
Grow fainter still, and die out one by one. 

As each expires, a hope goes to its grave 

In my heart too. Yet wherefore should I hope? 
Valhalla’s Gods love me no more: alas! 

I have offended them. Great Balder frowns, 
Within whose sanctuary I dwelt secure : 

For human love is counted too profane 

To meet the eye of Gods ; and earth-born joy 
May not intrude within the hallowed fane 

Where heavenly powers have set their solemn throne. 
And yet, what is my fault? Why should the Gods 
Loak down in wrath upon a maiden’s love ? 
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Is it not pure as Urda’s sparkling wave, 

And innocent as Gefion’s morning dreams ? 
The lofty Sun turns not his pure bright eye 
From youthful lovers ; and the starry night, 
The widow of the day, amid her grief, 
Delights to listen to their whispered vows. 
Can innocence beneath the vault of heaven, 
Beneath the temple roof become a crime ? 

I do love Frithiof: long as I look back, 

So long do I remember to have loved him : 
The feeling and myself grew up together. 

I know not its beginning, nor in fancy 

Can e’en suppose it was not always so. 

As the fruit forms itself around the core, 

And grows thereon, and fashions in the beams 
Of kindly summer suns its golden globe, 

So round that core I’ve ripened, and my being 
Is but the outer growth of my affection.” 


We now proceed to Tegner’s minor poems, of which, we 
believe, ‘‘ Axel” and “ Nattvardsbarnen” only have yet made 
their public appearance in an English dress. ‘‘ Axel” has 
been translated by Mr. Latham, from whose version we slall 
quote in our analysis of the aye This, which the poet pro- 


fesses to have learnt from an old soldier of Charles XII., on 
whose head glistened all the silver he possessed, and whose 
only other treasures were his Bible and his sword, with the 
name of Charles inscribed upon it, is sufficiently simple. 
Axel, the hero, is one of the King’s body guard, the number 
of which was usually seven; men proved by fire and sword 
to be worthy of the honour. They were bound not to flinch 
from an enemy who opposed no greater odds than seven to 
one, and even then to retreat with their faces fronting the 
foe. They lived with rigorous self-denial,—not the least part 
of which, was to steel their hearts against the charms of any 
maiden, however fair and attractive, until the King himself 
should be married. 

Axel, who is as handsome as a hero of Romance need to be, 
is commissioned by Charles, after the fatal defeat at Poltawa, 
to convey a letter from Bender, where he then was, to the 
council of Stockholm. He sets off accordingly, and rides on 
smoothly and gaily until he comes to the confines of the 
Ukraine, when he is aware of a band of Cossacks issuing 
from the wood. These, who, it seems, know the nature of his 
errand, call upon him to deliver up his despatches or die, and 
upon receiving, instead of what they demanded, ‘‘ the expres- 
sive Swedish answer of a sabre-cut,” not unnaturally set upon 
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him without more ado. Axel ory his back against an oak, 
when, after rivalling Rolf Kraké and performing prodigies of 
valour, he is at length overcome, and sinks down apparently 
dead. 

He is not dead, however; but since Tegner Low cng con- 
ceals the fact for a season, we think Mr. Latham’s hint on the 


subject premature and indiscreet. Neither is the couplet in 
which this hint is conveyed very felicitous. 


‘* His eyeballs swim, he spins him down ; 
What is it—leeches !—death, or swoon ?” 


Soon after the skirmish a hunting party, headed by a beau- 
tiful damsel, comes up to where a. 
“* Lay like an oak on Norway’s plain 
Felled by the might of the hurricane, 
Crushing on the spot it stood 
All ignobler underwood.” 

This damsel, whose name is Maria, but whom Mr. Latham, 
without any adequate reason that we have been able to make 
out, calls Theela, dismounts, and discovering at length some 
signs of life in Axel, hws him conveyed in a litter to her castle 
in the neighbourhood 

Here— 

‘* Half in pity, half in prayer, 
Thecla sat beside his pillow, 
With a bosom beating there 
Like an ocean’s billow. 
Of the glances cast on him, 
Weak and white and sleeping, 
Each was worth the brightest gem 
In a monarch’s keeping.” 


While she thus watches over him, Axel awakes in delirium, 
and is horror-struck at finding a female eye gazing upon him; 
—he raves; but at length— 

** The fever of his fitful brain 
Hath changed to weakness ;—pale as death, 
With trembling eyelid, half-drawn breath, 
He sunk to sleep upon the knee 
Of her that watched so tenderly.” 


By degrees he recovers, and learns to gaze without dismay 
upon his lovely nurse. They walk out in the woods together, 
tell their past histories, and end with the confession of a 
mutual love. Thecla thus discovers her feelings :—- 

‘* * Within this breast there seems to beat 
A new disquiet, wild but sweet— 
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Half fear, half bliss, a yearning strain, 
A strange but very pleasing pain. 
Unbounded free it lifts its pinions 
From earth to heaven’s calm dominions, 
To the lovely starry sphere 
Of the burning atmosphere, 
Thence to fall serene and slow 
To its pleasant home below. 
Trees of my own glad growth, and rills ! 
And flower-sandaled, sunlit hills! 
Streams that run a sweet unrest, 
Like the sound of Thecla’s breast, 
Seen ere now with eye that sees 
As a marble image’s, 
Cold, unfeeling—seen, but ne’er 
Loved before as now ye are : 
More than aught of Thecla’s own 
Heart or life—a nobler tone 
Sounds now within me, since’ she ceased to speak ; 
A crimson blush o’er Thecla’s changing cheek, 
A swiftly sunken eye, a sob, revealed 
The tale of love ere then but half concealed.” 
Hereupon the mutual feelings of the lovers are attested by— 
** One long kiss of burning breath, 
As warm as life, as firm as death.” 

In the midst, however, of this delirium of happiness, Axel 
remembers his oath, and murmurs something respecting it. 
Thecla turns pale at the word. Her lover endeavours to com- 
fort her with the assurance that the oath is one from which he 
may be released without dishonour; and having promised to 
return in the spring and claim her as his bride, he sets out for 
Stockholm, where he arrives safely and delivers his despatches, 
(which the Cossacks had most unaccountably neglected to take 
from him,) to the couneil. 

In the mean time Thecla becomes miserable at the thought 
of the oath. Of what nature could it be? What but a vow 
of eternal love and fidelity to some pale-faced Northern 
maiden! The idea is intolerable; one of them—herself or the 
Northern maid—must die, and it requires but little delibe- 
ration to decide that it shall be her rival. For this purpose 
she will follow Axel—she will go to Sweden. The objection 


that such a step would be unseemly in a damsel is quick] 

overruled by the consideration that her sex may be dis ised. 
As a huntress she had been accustomed to denies ill 
assume the dress of a soldier, and fly “‘ upon the wings of 
war” to her Axel’s native land. 
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An expedition was at that time fitting out at Petersburg 
against Sweden, which Thecla joins as a volunteer. It lands 
at Sotakar, and spreads fire and sword over the ill-fated 
country, whose only defenders now were some worn out 
soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus, and some striplings almost too 
young to bear arms. The Russians, however, unwilling to 
oppose this gallant but feeble and ill-armed body upon equal 
terms, retire to the heights, from whence they pour down a 
destructive fire upon the Swedes in comparative security. The 
event seems no longer doubtful, when the voice of Axel is 
heard encouraging his countrymen and shouting to the charge. 
They catch his enthusiasm and repeat his war-ery— 


‘God and King Charles! they shout around, 
God and King Charles! the rocks resound, 
God and King Charles! that cheering cry 
Has changed defeat to Victory.” 
The heights are carried, and the Russians driven back to their 
fleet. 
After the skirmish, Axel finds Thecla mortally wounded, 
and receives her last and touching farewell: then loses his 
senses, and continues for years to wander wild by her tomb. 


The poem closes similarly to Schiller’s beautiful ballad of 


“ Ritter Toggenborg.” 


“One morn a lifeless corpse was there ; 
His hands were closed as if in prayer, 
The tear was standing on his cheek 
Half-frozen (for the wind was bleak), 
And on the grave of her he mourned, 
His cold unclosing eye was turned.” 


In Mr. Latham’s translation, our readers will perceive, from 
the extracts we have given, that there is often a pleasing flow 
in the numbers, a good deal of spirit, and happiness of expres- 
sion. But the faults observed in his ‘‘ Frithiof” have not been 
wholly conquered in ‘‘ Axel.” The same carelessness, with 
the same effects of obscurity and even absurdity, are sometimes, 
though far more rarely, to be found there. We also observe 
that there are some solecisms, such as ‘‘it was her” for ‘‘ it 
was she,” and some affectations, such as “‘ his self” for “ him- 
self.” These we would recommend Mr. Latham to discard, 
—to bestow far more care upon the works which he under- 
takes to translate, and to adhere to his text with greater 
fidelity ; and if he do this, we can promise him, we think with 
confidence, a much greater measure of success than he has 
hitherto either obtained or deserved. 
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‘* Nattvardsbarnen” (‘‘ The Children of the Lord’s Supper”’) 
is said to have been instrumental in promoting Tegner to the 
Bishopric of Wexio. It is written in Dactylic Hexameters, 
and has been rather well translated by Professor Longfellow, 
U.5S., in the original metre, which, however, is scarcely tole- 
rable in English. We select a few portions from a little 
volume of poems, published at Cambridge, U. S., and which 
it appears has reached a fourth edition. 


‘€ Birds were singing their carol a jubilant hymn to the Highest. 

Swept and clean was the churchyard. Adorned like a leaf-woven 
arbour 

Stood its old fashioned gate, and within, upon each cross of iron 

Hung, was a sweet-scented garland new twined by the hands of affec- 
tion. 

Even the dial that stood on a fountain among the departed, 

(There fulla hundred years had it stood), was embellished with blossoms, 

Like to the patriarch hoary, the sage of his kith and the hamlet, 

Who on his birth-day is crowned by children and children’s children, 

So stood the ancient prophet, and mute with his pencil of iron 

Marked on the tablet of stone, and measured the swift changing moment, 

While all around at his feet an eternity slumbered in quiet ; 

Also the church within was adorned, for this was the season 

In which the young, their parents’ hope, and the loved ones of Heaven, 

Should at the foot of the altar renew the vows of their baptism. 

There stood the church like a garden: the feast of the leafy pavilions 

Saw we in living presentment. From noble arms on the church wall 

Grew forth a cluster of leaves, and the preacher’s pulpit of oak wood 

Budded once more anew, as aforetime the Rod before Aaron. 

Wreathed thereon was the Bible with leaves, and the dove washed with 

silver 

Under its canopy fastened, a necklace had on of wild flowers ; 

But in front of the choir, round the altar-piece painted by Horberg, 

Crept a gigantic garland, and bright curling tresses of angels 

Peeped like the sun from a cloud, out of the shadowy leaf-work ; 

Likewise the lustre of brass new polished blinked from the ceiling — 

And for lights there were lilies of Pentecost set in the sockets. 

Loud rang the bells already: the thronging crowd was assembled 

Far from valleys and hills to list to the holy preaching. 

Hark! there roll forth at once the mighty tones from the organ, 

Hover like voices from God aloft like invisible spirits. 

Like as Elias in heaven when he cast from off him his mantle, 

Even so cast off the soul its garments of earth; and with one voice 

Chimed in the congregation, and sang an anthem immortal 

Of the sublime Wallin, of David's harp in the North-land, 

Tuned to the choral of Luther : the song on its powerful pinions 

Took every living soul, and lifted it gently to Heaven ; 
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And every face did shine like the Holy One’s face upon Tabor. 

So there entered then into the church the Revered Teacher, 

Father he hight, and he was in the parish a Christian by plainness, 
Clothed from his head to his feet the old man of seventy winters ; 
Friendly he was to behold, and glad as the heralding Angel 

Walked he among the crowd; but still a contemplative grandeur 
Lay on his forehead as clear as on moss-covered gravestone a sunbeam. 
As in his inspiration (an evening twilight that faintly 

Gleams in the human soul, even now from the day of creation), 

Th’ artist, the friend of Heaven, imagines St. John when at Patmos, 
Gray, with his eyes uplifted to Heaven, so seemed then the old man, 
Such was the glance of his eye, and such were his tresses of silver.” 


The description of the Confirmation, and of the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, which follows, are quite as graphic, and 
in some respects more interesting. But we shall not quote 
these. They will be read to more advantage at full length 
in Tegner, or in Mr. Longfellow’s version, than in any ex- 
tracts which we could conveniently make. 

Some other of the minor poems are, we think, of greater 
merit than either “ Axel” or ‘‘ Nattvardsbarnen”—and we are 
glad that it is in our power to give some specimens of them 
to our readers. It has been the amusement of the anonymous, 
but well known, author of the Lives of Kepler and ileo, 
to prepare for the press, during the intervals of leisure 
allowed by more serious employment, a translation of these 

oems: and he has kindly permitted us to make a selection 
rom his manuscript for our present notice of ‘* Tegner.” 
Under such circumstances, minute criticism would be un- 
gracious; but we are sure that we shall not be thought, by 
competent judges, to utter a syllable beyond the truth, in 
affirming of these translations generally, that they are ex- 
cellent; and that they afford an additional proof (if any 
were still wanting) that scientific talents ae attainments 
of the highest kind are not incompatible with poetic vigour, 
sensibility, and taste. Our first extract, from Mr. Bethune’s 
version, shall be from the beginning of the fine patriotic ode, 
‘** Sweden,” which was crowned with the first prize of the 
Swedish Academy in 1811, and was one of the earliest pieces 
by which Tegner earned the reputation of a national poet :— 


“Thou Land, which nursed my childhood, which holds my father’s grave, 
And ye! who dwell in brave men’s homes, forgetful of the brave ; 

To you, from these dark woods, I dedicate my song : 

Hear truth; the voice of flattery soothes your sleep too long. 
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Others are free to praise, in their harmonious rhymes, 

The polished courteous grace of our enlightened times. 

Lapped in luxurious ease, they freely may despise 

Departed strength, which is but barbarous in their eyes: 

Born but for careless mirth, for pleasure and for plays, 

Lisping commend the times, the gladness of these days. 

Each for himself. I love thee not, thou Time, beguiling 

Our hearts, with false unmanly peace above us smiling. 

I love the roaring storm: I love the rushing blast : 

Our father’s great thoughts gladden me; proud memories of the past ; 
Ere yet to seek strange customs the hardy Swede began, 

But took the gifts, and bore the blows, of Nature, like a man. 
Away with the false art, which wisdom’s strength destroys, 

With vanity’s empty boast, with luxury’s idle joys ; 

Ye children of the Desert! who, with toilsome pain, 

From frozen fields a bare uncertain harvest gain ; 

Who, round the polar circle, ’mid wilds and forests spread, 
Shrouded in darkness, from the rock dig out your daily bread. 
What giddy madness blinds you? You barter without shame 
Your freedom, honour, safety, the glory of your name, 

To purchase empty pleasures, from foreign climates brought, 
Which suck the marrow of the land, which murder strength and thought; 
Forgetful of your fathers’ ways, your heart with sweets you cloy-; 
You ape the softness of the South, but cannot match their joy. 
Let Nature be your guide; she gave to different zones 

The colour of their customs, the pattern of their tones. 

The genial solar ray, which in the Southern Eden shines, 

Ripens the self-sown corn, matures the swelling vines : 

In their eternal summer the cloudless Heavens look down 

Upon the golden orange, and the laurel’s leafy crown. 

Lulled by melodious streams, while western gales are blowing, 
Their language melts away, and into song is flowing. 

There Nature calls aloud, and bids the heart rejoice ; 

She leads the merry dance; she tunes the happy voice : 

Life, unassailed by want, and ignorant of care, 

Is jocund as the earth, which teems with blossoms there. 

Round those who conquered Rome, round Odin’s progeny, 

She builds a rocky wall ; she spreads a frozen sea ; 

O’er the snow-covered hills, she, with a stern delight, 

Hangs the storm-peopled cloud, the meteor-coloured night. 
Above the crag swings slowly round the flaming firmament; 
Dark rushing waters force their way where the wild rocks are rent ; 
Tall mournful trees on every side, whatever path you tread, 
Stretch forth their dark majestic arms, and bw a o’er your head. 
Dale opens under dale, mountain on mountain stands, 

In the old heathen days piled up by giant hands ; 

Close over head the stars in solemn circles move, 

Beneath the mountain there is iron, there should be men above ! 
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Here shouid the cradle be of simple earnest thought ; 
Here in the lap of penury great lessons should be taught ; 
Here among rocks be found a race free, proud, and true, 
Who having done their duty, claim what is their due ; 
Who, in their simple wisdom, poor but dignified, 
Cheerful see danger come, and death unterrified.” 


The treatment of this subject appears to us very masterly. 
Beautiful as is the description of the South and its pleasures, 
the mind does not linger upon it, nor fondly return to it. It 
serves the purposes of relief and contrast, but does not prevent 
our passing on with a sort of unblameable contempt to the 
more magnificent and sterner scenes which follow, and to 
the nobler joys and higher meditations which they feed. It 
is very observable, also, with what judgment Tegner restrains 
in this poem the exuberance of a fancy, fertile far beyond the 
measure of fertility commonly bestowed by the Muse upon 
her favorites. He seems afraid to introduce a single word 
which shall suggest the idea that it is a poet who is speaking, 
rather than a patriot filled with that simplicity of thought 
and earnestness of purpose which it is his aim to recom- 
mend. 

A curious illustration of the feeling pervading this poem, in 


respect to luxury, is to be seen in a sumptuary proclamation 
of the King of Sweden, dated Stockholm, 30th of April, 1817, 
of which not the least amusing part is the obvious anticipation 
of his Majesty of the necessity which might arise of “ en- 
forcing his gracious will,’”’ by measures more stringent than an 


appeal to their *‘ reason” and “ patriotism.” The proclamation 
is thus quoted in the ‘‘ Annual Register” of 1817 :— 

‘* A long proclamation was made public by the King of 
Sweden respecting the necessity of limiting the use of foreign 
articles of luxury. His Majesty observed, that the use of such 
articles far exceeds the ability of the nation to pay—which has 
occasioned an unexampled depreciation of the course of ex- 
change, and consequent dearness of goods: that it is import- 
ant to find means to supply the kingdom entirely from its own 
resources: that this end may be in future greatly promoted by 
encouraging establishments to promote native industry: that 
this, however, requires time ; and therefore extraordinary mea- 
sures are necessary to limit the expenses caused by the impor- 
tation of foreign goods. His Majesty alludes to his decree of 
the 3lst of March, on the subject of prohibiting many foreign 
articles; and to his decree of the same date as this proclama- 
tion, forbidding the sale ef boiled coffee, and of various foreign 
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wines. He then observes that, notwithstanding he sees with 
pleasure how much the sentiments of the nation correspond 
with his own principles, yet he willingly avoids imposing any 
regulations on the dress and way of living of private persons, 
and trusts in the patriotism of the Swedes for their doing their 
utmost to second his paternal intentions. He expects that the 
higher classes, in particular, will set a good example; and 
that every reasonable head of a family, who has been, as it 
were, compelled by the prevailing fashion to take a part in the 
expenses of luxury, will be glad of the opportunity of retrench- 
ment which his gracious invitation affords them. The magis- 
trates are bound to encourage those who, in certain places, may 
wish to form societies against the use of foreign articles. His 
Majesty will regard, with especial favour, the zeal and exer- 
tions of every well disposed subject to promote his gracious 
intentions, and will be highly gratified at being thus dispensed 
from the necessity of enforcing his gracious will by express 
command.” 

In ‘*‘ The River” and “ The Sun,” the freest scope is given 
to fancy and enthusiastic imagination. The first is closely, as 
well as beautifully, translated. 


“THe River. 


In silence, where the new-born river wells, 
I sit, and watch the offspring of the sky ; 
In rocky cradle yet the infant dwells, 
And sucks his mother cloud, which wanders by. 


Look ! in the woods the heavenly child is growing, 
Dreams of the glories of his destined race ; 

The sun and moon he clasps, while onward flowing, 
With passionate longing in his young embrace. 


No more content beneath the pine-tree’s bough, 
No longer to the mountain clefts he clings ; 

The tumbling rocks how wild he chases now, 
How madly from the precipice he springs ! 


‘Come, follow ! follow !’ to each stream he cries, 
‘From thirsty sands, from the sun’s scorching ray, 
Come brothers! where the fruitful valley lies ; 
Down to our common home I lead the way.’ 


And all the rattling children of the rain 
Hear and obey the young adventurer’s call ; 
Like monarch-heart his stream now swells amain, 
And woods and rocks before his fury fall. 
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The conquering hero pours his dark blue waves 
O’er the wide plain, revered by every one ; 
Gives the parched fields new life, whose sides he laves, 
Baptizes with his name—and passes on. 
And poets’ songs are to his name addressed, 
Proud navies on his lordly waters ride, 
Rich cities hail him as a sahente guest, 
And meadows, glad with flowers, cling to his side. 
They cannot hold him back : with eager haste 
Fair fields and glittering spires he hurries by ; 


Unceasingly rolls onward, and at last 
Sinks in his father’s bosom,—there to die !”’ 


The “‘ Hymn to the Sun” is in a higher strain of imagina- 
tion. In this poem the translator has abandoned altogether 
the metre of the original. With such a poet as Tegner this 


must always be a very hazardous experiment: nevertheless, in 
this instance, we think the change judicious. The short 
Cretic measure which Tegner has here adopted, although 
furnishing passages of striking beauty when combined with 
other metres, as in the Orestes Eur., 1415, appear too 
monotonous when employed exclusively in a poem of 
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ythm is as follows :— 
‘Var du med, var du med, 
Da den Evige satt 
Och i Ijusnande natt 
Sidde flammande siidd.”” 


Grand as some of these lines are, we look upon the fourteen 
sy!labled lines into which they have been converted as more 
appropriate to the subject. It should be observed, that Mr. 
Bethune’s version is rather a paraphrase than translation. 


‘“* Hymn To THE Sun. 


To thee I call, bright beaming Sun, round whose imperial throne 
Myriads of flaming worlds are marshalled as thine own ; 

Thou lookest on thy worshippers down through the gloomy night, 
And goest forth majestically on thy path of light. 

Night, in his bleak magnificence, mourns over Nature dead, 

And o’er her faded beauty his funeral pall has spread : 

Phantoms, the friends of darkness, go wandering to and fro, 

While many thousand watch-fires gleam upon the house of woe. 

But when, from out the glowing East, thou shewest thy beauty bright, 
Creation, like a budding rose, bursts into life and light. 
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Thy smiles come gladly back to thee from every flaming mountain, 
From every glistening blade of grass, from every sparkling fountain. 
The stream of life, which, without thee, silent and frozen stood, 
Reflects thy flickering image, and pours forth its busy flood ; 

Until thy rays slant mildly down from where thy Western hall 
Unbars its everlasting gates, to meet thy measured fall : 

Where long-enduring Hope with the promised crown is blest ; 
Where ‘ the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.’ 


Tell me, thou Son of Heaven; thou monarch of the Earth ! 

Where was thy dwelling-place of old? Whence was thy mighty birth? 
Wert thou with Him, when the Eternal vouchsafed to shew his might, 
And in the flashing darkness sowed flaming seeds of light ? 

Or stoodest thou in the sanctuary, beneath his awful seat, 

Above the worlds, and worshipped there, an angel at his feet ? 

Until, with guilty arrogance, thou vainly didst disown 

Obedience to the Almighty words that issued from the throne. 

Then wrathfully thy Maker, with the arm thou hadst defied, 

Hurled thee, his radiant creature, still glowing in thy pride, 

Far down into the firmament, for ages to proclaim 

The glory of His power, and the greatness of His name. 

Therefore thou hurriest restlessly, and brookest no delay ; 

No Comforter is on thy path, to bid the wanderer stay : 

Therefore so often hidest thy face, drawing a cloudy veil 

Across thy burning brow, that thou in darkness mayest bewail 

That day, when the Avenger cast thee from the realms of bliss, 

And from his footstool thou feilest down into the wilderness. 


Tell me, art thou not weary upon thy desolate way ? 

Is it not long, which thou hast trod so often, day by day ? 

Thousands of years have gone to rest, since thou hast wandered there, 
But no grey locks have dimmed the radiance of thy golden hair : 
Thou goest forth like a conqueror upon thy bright career, 

And, wheeling round thy tent in order, still thy hosts appear. 


But yet an hour will surely come, when, with the crash of thunder, 
The circle of thy golden sphere is doomed to spring asunder. 
The clang sounds through the universe, warning it of its fall ; 
And, after thee in ruin, like a crumbling temple’s wall, 

The corners of Creation sink. Time, flying in his pride, 

Now, like a stricken eagle, falls lifeless by thy side. 

Then shall an Angel seek thee, where, in the liquid air, 

Thou swammest, like a golden swan; but thee he finds not there. 
Silent he scans the empty space, but thou art reconciled ; 

The pitying Father has at last called back the pardoned child : 
Thy destiny’s accomplished ; thy time of trial done ; 

Thou dwellest in the happy home thy penitence hath won. 


Farewell! go gladly on thy way: roll on thy globe of light, 
Waiting thy hour. I, too, after long gioomy night, 

Shall see thee in that brighter heaven, enthroned blest spirits among, 
And hail thee, in thy place of rest, with a more glorious song.” 
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With this noble poem, we shall conclude our extracts, sin- 
cerely thanking Mr. Bethune for the pleasure which he has 
afforded us; at the same time venturing to express our hopes 
that his volume will soon appear, and that, when it does, it 
may be an omen that Tegner shall henceforward meet only 
with translators qualified to do justice to his genius. 








Arr. V.—1l. Années de Pélerinage, Compositions pour Piano. 
Par F. Liszt, lre Année. “Suisse.” Paris: Richault. Vienna: 
Haslinger. 


. Sept Chants Religieux. Musique de Meyerbeer. Paris: 
Schlesinger. 


- Choruses of Sophocles’ Antigone. The Music by Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. The Words written and adapted by 
W. Bartholomew. London: J. J. Ewer & Co. Leipsic: 
H. Kistner. 


. A Collection of National English Airs, consisting of An- 
cient Song, Dance, and Ballad Tunes, &c. &c. Edited by 
W. Chappell. London: Chappeli. 


Norwirustanpine the present turmoil in public matters, we have 
little fear, that in devoting some space to the condition of Art in 
Europe, we shall be thought superfluously wasting our own in- 
genuity, or the patience of those into whose hands these pages 
may fall. 

This time we shall treat of Music, a subject which naturally 
separates itself into two great divisions,—those of Vocal and In- 
strumental Music,—each of which, again, may be viewed with re- 
ference to the Church, the Theatre, and the Concert-room—the 
last comprising the chamber. Then we have to do with four 
countries; Italy,Germany, France,and England. Spain, strangely 
enough, affords no matter for speculation, though so richly con- 
tributing to Art by her dramatists and her painters ; and though 
possessing an indigenous music of such rare character and beauty, 
and a people so open to the magic of sweet sounds, as to make the 
non-existence of a school of composers and executants an anomaly 
little short of miraculous. Nor shall we have occasion to devote 
much space to the Northern nations. There is life and aspiration 
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among them, and an individual mind at work, but as yet so com- 
pletely in its infancy, that what form the creations or the utter- 
ances of its youth may take, it is totally impossible to foresee. 
The field for observation is already unmanageably wide, without 
our taking cognizance of subsidiary tracts, only just reclaimed 
from the wilderness. 


In giving Vocal Music precedence, as the eldest branch of the 
art, we must as inevitably begin by speaking of its condition in 
Italy. For long as we have any records of music, The Singer, par 
excellence, has been of Southern origin; and this is still more 
emphatically the case in proportion as our own times are ap- 
proached. The observant traveller cannot take a step beyond the 
Alps, without coming upon traces of an aptitude and a sympathy 
among the people explanatory of the fact, the like of which he 
will not find elsewhere. The speaking voices of the Italians are 
coarser than our own, but their language (whatever be the gergo 
or dialect), is vocal ;—they have not the temperament which in- 
clines them, like the Germans, to industry and union; but they 
have a sense of tune spontaneous and incommunicable, totally 
independent of sweetness of organ. In natural quality of tone, 
we English carry off the prize; but the gift of singing has been 
parsimoniously bestowed upon us. 

And yet, with every circumstance of Nature in its favour, the 
art of singing has of late so rapidly declined in Italy, that some 
have begun to bewail its total extinction. With these we do not 
join, believing that nothing but a deluge or an earthquake can ut- 
terly destroy the pgoductiveness of the land. Nor is it difficult 
to assign causes fortthe decline of the art of singing in Italy. 
The decay of the revenues of the Roman Catholic Church has led 
to the discontinuance of those magnificent establishments attached 
to the cathedrals of the Italian cities, to which every beautiful 
voice was naturally attracted, with a certainty of finding tuition 
andemployment. The daily and weekly services of divine worship 
are now conducted, as regards Music, with a parsimony, a sloven- 
liness, and an ignorance, enough to wither past revival the hope of 
the listener; and he may be glad if, on the most eminent Saint’s 
day or festival, he meets, even in St. Mark’s at Venice, or the 
Duomo of Milan, with anything save the opera orchestra, the 
opera tunes, and a common set of untaught voices aping the 
opera singers, if not belonging to their company. 

Some attempts have been made, from time to time, to awaken 
the Roman Catholic authorities to a sense of their musical destitu- 
tion, and a recent pilgrimage was undertaken with this view by 
the Chevalier Spontini. The author of “ La Vestale ” was even ad- 
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mitted to conference with His Holiness on the subject, and invited 
to propound measures of revival and remedy. But we have not 
since heard that these, or any similar counsels, have been so 
much as entertained; and a stray edict or two, as innocent of 
harm or power to control, as one of the redoubtable Chinese procla- 
mations, seem to content the supreme head of the Italian Church ; 
or possibly express, by implication, the utter hopelessness of any 
regenerative movement originating from such a source. 

Another reason for the decline of vocal art in Italy presents 
itself in the development of the dramatic element in Opera. It 
is hardly possible to inspect the elder libretti of the Italian 
musical stage, without being struck with arbitrary forms of con- 
struction totally at variance with the expression of passion, and 
adding one disadvantage more to those formalities enjoined upon 
the musical thinker—such as the contrast of styles, the necessity 
of giving the executants rest, &c. Long unmeaning exhibi- 
tions totally suspending the action—simultaneous declarations of 
tenderness or of rage, in which two differently constructed and 
differently agitated beings were compelled, for the sake of an effect 
& due, to utter the same meagre language—the precedencies 
due to first, second, and third singers, rigorously exacted by that 
vain and irritable race—to say nothing of a total inattention to 
scenic probability and propriety,—were allowed to make havoc of 
the tragic story under treatment, however noble, but could hardly 
be received as necessities without injuring in the drama the actor 
also. Even Mara, who was not Italian born, and a mistress of 
the highest order of expression, turned upon some one accusing 
her of undue calmness in her stage representation, with the reply, 
** Would you have me sing with my arms and legs? What I can- 
not do with my voice, I will not do at all!” Greater animation, 
it is true, was possible to the singer of opera buffa, and there- 
fore his buffooneries and comicalities bore a closer resemblance to 
the mirth or whim of spoken farce ; but here a nimble foot, a neat 
delivery of syllabic dialogue, and a pleasing person, were allowed 
(as to this day are similar qualities in French comic opera) to 
make up for want of voice or deficiency in vocal training. 

Time often brings exaggeration in Art, and exaggeration always 
change. It was not in nature for Cimarosa’s successor to rest 
contented with such flourishes and gruppetti as had enchanted 
Cimarosa’s public ; and hence, partly by way of prescribing for the 
singer what he should or should not execute—partly to vent the 
most brilliant and sparkling fancy ever bestowed by Nature upon 
musician, Rossini carried the florid style of vocal writing to a 
point from which it was impossible to advance further. In his 
day, too, arose singers,—one singer especially— Madame Pasta— 
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whose consummate and unprecedented gifts as an actress raiséd 
the whole style of Italian performance in energy and dramatic 
force. In his day also the diffusion of French and German Opera 
made it necessary for him to humour the popular taste for the 
employment of orchestra and chorus ;—to affect at least some 
science and interest by complication: and accordingly, in his 
latest serious works, we shall find the drama of much more, 
the cavatina of much less, consequence than in his productions 
which first set all Europe on fire. But the principle of dramatic 
as superior to vocal expression once admitted, its application 
could not possibly stop at the point to which it had been carried 
by Rossini: and since no one could exceed him in melodious 
brillianey, it was expedient for any successor who wished to work 
out an individual career, to meet and encourage the public taste 
by giving scope for the expression of the actor, by attending 
(after a fashion) to the climax of the story, rather than by ex- 
hibiting the favourite Signora or Signor in their best attitudes 
as executants. This was the point aimed at by Bellini. If Ros- 
sini’s music is now praised for its originality to the Italian singer, 
she or he will probably answer that Bellini’s is more dramatic— 
by which is meant, so much less trammelling on the executant. 
And thus a man of smaller and feebler genius, by rightly attend- 


ing to the turn of the tide, could for awhile dethrone a greater 
musical power, and in some measure revolutionize the taste 
of his countrymen. _Bellini’s recipe was not hard to “ee 


and almost certain of success. Any one examining “ Norma,’ 
** La Sonnambula,” or “I Puritani’—the only three operas of 
his composition which have fairly kept the Italian stage,—will 
find that in the strongest situations are introduced precisely the 
weakest melodies—phrases so broad, so simple, but so common- 
place, as entirely to lie at the mercy of the singer, not interfering 
the while with the boldest execution of the actor. Though there 
be less truth to’ feeling and situation in his music than in Ros- 
sini’s,—nothing, for example, to approach the last act of “ Otello,” 
or the apparition scene in “ Semiramide,”—Bellini’s operas, when 
sung and acted, are calculated to produce a stronger impression 
on those who are not habituated to dissever the poet, the Maestro, 
the singer, and the actor, in considering a stage performance. 
Had Bellini’s idea fallen into the lap of one stronger in intellect, 
or richer in scientific resources; had he, even, lived to work out 
his career,—seeing that his last drama contains a certain acknow- 
ledgment of the necessity of progress,—it is possible that, with 
the co-operation of first-rate artists, an Italian opera might have 
been produced, more perfect as a whole than any now extant ;— 
as it is, we have merely a good principle indicated, a vein opened, 
K 2 
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the working of which having devolved upon manufacturers rather 
than discoverers, has thus been utterly barren of sterling pro- 
duce. 

This assertion is fully borne out by the present condition of 
Opera in Italy. One solitary melodist, Pacini, still exhibits traces 
of a direct imitation of the earlier Rossinian manner: but the 
majority of the composers, professing to find the author of “ La 
Gazza” rococo, aim rather at effect than at melody. Such, at 
least, seems to be the case with Donizetti and with Mercadante. 
There is hardly a single tune or song in the later works of these 
prolific masters, which can linger in the memory—still less, which 
is calculated to pass from the theatre into the streets ; but, on 
the other hand, there is hardly an opera which does not con- 
tain some great concerted piece skilfully wrought up, with an 
amount of orchestral science totally without precedent—some 
passionate duet or trio, in which, so that the actors gesticulate 
and raise their voices, the public is satisfied, and a success ac- 
cording to the aeceptation of the word is established. 

Let us quote M. Fétis, whose shrewd and diligent researches 
in Italy entitle him to the highest respect. 


Speaking of the most ancient Italian opera composers, “ if Bellini,” 
says he, ‘‘ was not a great musician by education, he was a man 
of thought and of intellect; and he early became aware, that it 
was not by an imitation of Rossini’s style that any decided success 
was to be gained, but by originality of manner, at least, if not of 
idea. He believed that the musical system of declamation belonging 
to the French Opera, might be applied to the Italian stage with good 
effect; and this idea led him to introduce those syllabic melodies of 
short phrases, which, since then, have been considered as peculiarly 
distinctive of his talent. daunted 

‘“* Mercadante, a great musician, as well as a man of knowledge and 
of reflection, excited by the popularity of this transformation, conceived 
that there remained for him no other new track, save a combination of 
the German style with the conditions of the musical drama of Italy. 
Under this idea, he wrote ‘ I Normanni a Parigi,’ his first attempt in this 
manner, ‘1 Briganti,’ ‘Il Bravo,’ ‘Il Giuramento,’ ‘ Le Due IlIlustri 
Rivali ;’ and since, ‘ La Vestale.’* Hence, as is always the case with 
every popular novelty, Mercadante bears along with him in his train a 
crowd of imitators. The uniformity of manner is such that, during my 
sojourn in Italy, I seemed to be always hearing the same opera, the 
same air, the same duet, the same finale, Every thing seemed as if cast 
in the same mould; there was never the slightest creative individuality 
to strike the ear. The instrumentation is noisy to excess; and what- 


* To these may be added, “Il Reggente,’’ and ‘Il Proscritto,’’ written since 
M. Fétis was in Italy: and ‘* Elena da Feltre,’’ and ‘‘ Emma d’ Antiochio,’”’ works 
of an earlier date. 
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ever be the subject of the opera, a military band is rarely absent from 
the stage. . . . . The exaggeration of the declamatory style, the 
cries of the actors (I dare no longer call them singers), and the violence 
of the instrumentation, have become a necessity for the Italians: they 
have no longer an idea of dramatic music, save in this form.” 


The state of affairs is perhaps stated in too sweeping a fashion by 
M. Fétis ; he not being exempt from the tendencies of his country- 
men to deal in high-sounding general assertions. Still, in the long 
list of names subsequently told over by him, there is not one we can 
associate with an opera or a finale, or even a melody, contradictory 
of his assertion. The works of Verdi, Savj, Coppola, Nicolai, Maz- 
zucato, Speranza, Mabellini, Nini, Lillo, Sarmiento, Aspa—nay, 
even of thetwo Riccis, who are held in better esteem than those we 
have mentioned—have not even strength to sustain themselves for 
one short season on this side of the Alps: and, if some singer more 
venturesome and less experienced than the generality attempts to 
force them into notice, it is to hisown discomfiture. The lover of 
Italian Opera might despair for the future, did not the past afford 
him a certain comfort, when he recollects to what a pitch of de- 
gradation the art of composition in Italy had sunk, at the moment 
when the greatest of its composers, Rossini, appeared. But that 
the present direction of popular taste, conjoined with the gradual 
decay and destruction of chapel choirs in Italy, are for the pre- 
sent acting most disastrously upon vocal art, we might again 
adduce M. Feétis in evidence. He was sent by H. M. the 
King of the Belgians, for the purpose of engaging professors for 
a Conservatory founded at Brussels under the auspices of Go- 
vernment. But at Venice, Bologna,. Florence, Rome, his inqui- 
ries were but met by the same disappointing answer. It was 
either universally admitted that the ancient art had fallen utterly 
into decay, or he was beset by propositions from candidates whose 
ignorance on the subject was unconsciously revealed by them- 
selves. At Naples, even, that ancient capital of song, M. Fétis 
found only two professors who seemed aware of the value of the 
traditions of their forefathers. 

So much for a few of the local causes of change and deterio- 
ration which distinguish the present condition of vocal art in 
Italy. But the subject must be followed into its details. 

In looking at the past with reference to the present state of the 
art of singing, it will not escape observation, that there have been 
almost as many fashions in the cultivation of the voice, nay more, 
in the voice itself, as revolutions in costume or floricultural fancies. 
Nor has this solely depended upon the gradual elevation of the or- 
chestral diapason to its present giddy height ; the peculiar caprices 
and opportunities of the reigning vocal composers are largely 
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chargeable with it : and Nature, who, though periodical, is never 
constant in her fertility, by throwing out in some lustres a crop 
of tenors—then, for variety’s sake, as many deep-voiced contralti, 
has done her part. And first,—the old soprano voice, for which 
Cimarosa and Paisiello wrote, is now but sparingly to be found ; 
Madame Persiani’s being the most recent Italian production of 
that kind, in the strict acceptation of the term. Hence, in part, 
has declined the taste for that voluble and bird-like execution, 
which marks the antique bravura written for the prima donna : 
hence, the popularity of those songs with obligati accompani- 
ments of violin, flute, or clarinet, of which Paer was so prodigal, 
and to which even Mozart more than once was obliged to conde- 
scend, the fashion of which, if not whoily extinct, is only kept alive 
by Madame Dorus-Gras, and Madame Cinti Damoreau. In place 
of this brilliant voice—voluble but inexpressive as the stop of a 
keyed instrument—the mezzo soprano has grown up. Pasta was, 
perhaps, the first great artist who demonstrated that, by severe 
and unshrinking practice, health permitting, the natural register 
could be stretched so as to afford the vocalist compass sufficient 
for the leading part in the quartett; and that the instrument 
thus artificially constructed had an advantage in variety over 
the evener and more facile organ of the soprano sfogato. Later 
still, the Pasta of England too early lost to us, Miss Adelaide 
Kemble, has given another brilliant instance of indomitable 
resolution; for she, too, added four or five of her firmest and 
most silvery upper notes to her scale—feeling, that without them 
she could not be the artist she was determined to be. But 
with all that is gained in expressive power, by the veiled, or harsh, 
or biting sounds of a register thus perfected out of imperfection, 
the fact is not to be overlooked, that the voices thus strained and 
reconstructed, are liable to early decay. The career of the 
Medea was little more than ten years, and she is now a younger 
woman than Mara was at the time when her undiminished powers 
were fascinating all Europe. Yet the last personation of the 
Colchian Sorceress in England, by Pasta, will never be forgotten by 
any that witnessed it. The utter demolition of the power to exe- 
cute was stronger than even the tragical conception, still in its 
brilliant maturity ; and those who have any sympathy with the 
artist, and recollect her magnificent countenance, may imagine 
the expression which agitated it, as she quitted the stage in tears 
—not the luxury of fancied woe, called up by passionate imagi- 
nation—but impotent distress at finding herself unable any longer 
to control the tones which had spoken to the hearts of so 
many. The greater range, again, of dramatic expression, com- 
manded by the mezzo soprano, implies greater wear and tear of 
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the voice. But, whether from association, or a sense of “ the in- 
trinsic fitness of things,” certain it is, that we do not regret the 
old bird-like notes, nor the old bird-like songs which were popu- 
lar in the palmy days of what many call classical Italian Opera. 
They were monotonous, undramatic, and deserved to be forgotten. 

The contralto, or second voice, has to a certain degree passed 
out of esteem; abroad, at least, the most modern opera writers 
use it sparingly, and with some disdain. This is a fashion 
much to be lamented. The contralto was the natural and com- 
pensating substitute for the voice manufactured to meet Papistical 
scruples. Limited in its compass, its expression is without 
limit; and we will even go the length of saying, that we esteem 
its employment as essential to the completeness of any grand 
vocal work, as is the viola to the orchestral quartett ;—it is 
needless to point to the infinity of delightful effects dependent 
on its use which Rossini’s operas contain. Why this voice has 
been so gratuitously laid aside, it is not hard to guess. Pisaroni, 
that ugliest and most marvellous of singers, had scarcely retired, 
when Malibran was appointed her successor. ‘The proprietor of 
this brilliant and gifted creature—for thus we must designate her 
father—possessed a method of vocal cultivation in which the 
stretching process above adverted to was carried to the most 
extravagant extent. Many delicious voices were destroyed by 
attempting it. And this he enforced upon his child with a 
brutal pertinacity, which must have killed or broken the spirit of 
one less strong and buoyant. So that she, too, on emerging from 
the chrysalis state, instead of confining herself to the range of 
occupation assigned her by Nature, was able to lead, as well as to 
support—to scale the heights, as well as to dive into the depths. 
Since then, the contralto has been largely sacrificed to fruitless 
endeavours after the reproduction of the phenomenon—or, if 
retained within its natural limits, has fallen into discredit as an 
inferior and restricted instrument. Yet, for the warning of those 
who have ambition to be stronger than Nature without Malibran’s 
genius and powers of endurance, it should never be forgotten, that 
the price for the attainment of this wonder has always been the 
deterioration of the middle notes—those sweetest tones of the 
feminine register. 

The same determination to be extravagant on the part of the 
third voice in the quartett, has also tended to damage the popu- 
larity of the contralto; the tenor having usurped its place, by 
the employment of upper falsetto notes, which reach the 
highest boundaries a Pisaroni or Grassini could attain. The 
falsetto has always been in high repute in Paris; and its cultiva- 
tion is one main cause of that peculiarity of male tone which has 
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led to the sarcastic phrase so often applied to the French singer, 
* Such or such a nose has a good voice.” —But it is only recent 
that it has obtained universal acceptance among the Italians; 
and this, we believe, mainly owing to the example of an artist, 
who, however especially brilliant, has always seemed to us most 
pernicious as a model. We mean, of course, Rubini. 

This is one of the few distinguished vocalists of whom could be 
written two characters diametrically opposite, yet both literally 
true. One description would dwell upon the utter inequality of 
his voice, which (at least, since he has been the object of Euro- 
pean idolatry) has been so complete, as to make him unable to 
sustain the tones of any given octave in the same strength, and of 
the same quality ; and which drives him to such exaggerations of 
alternate force and softness—thunder and whisper—as have been 
described, and not unfairly, by “singing in black and white.” 
Then, again, the florid no-meaning of his interminable cadences 
could be dwelt upon,—his total absence of power to conceive a 
part, however forcibly he might illustrate a situation, however 
highly he might finish a cavatina,—his negligent and unfeeling 
delivery of certain recitatives, in which one might have thought 
the union of words and music inspiriting enough to “ create a 
soul within the ribs of Death,” (we will instance the garden and 
chamber scenes in “ Otello’). All these faults exist in Rubini's 
singing, and to such a degree as almost to defy the caricaturist : 
we may add a constant tremulousness of tone, which becomes, 
when made the exclusive medium of utterance, more overcharged 
and sickly than words can convey. But the sum of these offen- 
sive qualities is still but half the truth as regards Rubini. His 
panegyrists might justly, on the other hand, advance, that if his 
voice be imperfect, never were notes delivered with such finish, 
such variety, such consummate ease in management of the breath 
—that, if certain of his cadences be overdone, never was there 
artist who could infuse such an intensity of meaning and pathos 
into a simple appoggiatura, or final sforzando, or suppressed shake ; 
never bravura singer who could impart a passion so buoyant, or 
brilliant, or fiercely defying, to the unimpressive notes of a modern 
cabaletta : that, if Rubim flagrantly miss the meaning of cer- 
tain parts, he can work out those it pleases him to adopt with 
a truth and exquisite perfection nothing short of a despair to his 
rivals or successors ; that his faults, in short, are accompanied by 
gifts and graces of such splendour, that they absolutely become 
delightful, nay, defensible. On striking the balance, however, 
we believe there are few who will recommend this Paganini of 
tenor singers as a model, or assert that his influence upon Art 
has been other than enervating and pernicious. 
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That which has befallen the tenor, has also befallen the bass 
voice ; ana with yet more widely diffused results. In old time, the 
lowest of the four voices was restricted to the uses of a vocal 
contrabasso, and treated as a coarse, unmanageable instrument, 
capable of effect rather than expression; and when Rossini 
began to lavish flourishes and phrases, demanding grace as well 
as flexibility, upon the portion of the score falling to the lot of 
this leviathan, the same surprise was excited that would be 
now, were an ophicleide to pretend to the trills and flutter- 
ings of M. Jullien’s flageolet. When Rossini’s flourishes were 
replaced by Bellini’s broader and more languid phrases, it might 
have been fancied that the bass voice would be allowed to fall 
back into its old ponderous occupation, as too intractable for the 
complaints and love breathings, which the composer of ‘ La Stra- 
niera,” and “Gli Montecchi” delighted in planning. It was not 
so, however. Every voice was, according to the modern taste, to 
be capable of the same sort of execution, to be pressed into the 
same description of service : and this despotic measure could only 
be carried into effect with the bass, by forcing the use of upper 
tones, more delicate and capable of sentiment than the muscular 
and manly sounds of the natural scale. Whereas the basso used 
formerly to take his stand on some unaccountably deep note, (and 
this when the orchestral diapason was less acute than it is now,) 
he must, now-a-days, sacrifice the best and most individual part 
of his heritage, to produce the persuasions, the languors, the deli- 
eacies which befit the lover’s—or tenor voice. And it is well that 
we have such an artist in his prime as Herr Staudigl, to remind 
us of the dignity of the gravest vocal sounds, and to illustrate the 
possibility of these being kept in efficient working order, with a 
fair regard, at the same time, to the fashion of the day. Who 
that has heard him sing Schubert’s songs, will deny that he has 
beaten the most modern Italian baritones with their own wea- 
pons ‘—but who that has listened to his delivery of Sarastro’s 
pompous airs in ‘‘ I] Flauto Magico,” but must own, that in 
music of such dignified and deep impressiveness, lies the legiti- 
mate occupation of the bass voice? Owing to the combined in- 
fluences of Paganini, Bellini and Rubini, or to the spread of the 
principles of which all the three are so many expressions, man- 
liness has of late been too indiscriminately lost sight of; and 
with manliness, contrast. 

But while such is the unsatisfactory condition of vocal art in 
Italy at present, it is nevertheless to Italy that all resort who 
desire to perfect themselves: it is from Italy that all those inspi- 
ration sproceed, which have tended to mellow the generic harsh- 
ness of French music, and to soften the severity of German 
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science. The list of foreign singers who have recently filled, or 
are filling, honourable positions on the Italian stage, is curiously 
long and various. England has contributed Miss Kemble, Mrs, 
Shaw, Miss Novello. France, Mdlles. Mequillet and Hallez, 
MM. Duprez, Baroilhet, and Derivis. Germany, Mdlle. Ungher, 
Madame Schiitz, and Mdlle. Lowe. Belgium and Holland, 
Madame Finklohr and Mademoiselle Janssens. And while this 
large obligation to other countries, incurred by Italy, is a proof 
that Nature is but niggardly to her just now, it is also as fine 
an example of compensation as the annals of Art can furnish. 
Out of the poverty of Italy, France and England are heaping up 
riches. In the former country, the style and school of singing 
have been raised to a degree, which can only be measured by 
reference to the works of past tourists. Till lately, the French 
Opera was considered, by sensitive or prejudiced diletianti, as a 
wilderness of brilliant and dull pageantry, extravagant grimaces, 
and discordant airs. Our amateurs have been obliged to reconsider 
their judgment ; and if they will not cordially admire, at least to 
refrain from mockery. Possibly, ere these lines go to press, our 
untravelled (must we add, untaught ‘) tenors will have received 
the most severe lesson that has often been read to them, and the 
most animating proof of the triumph of genius and perseverance 
over natural defects, which artistic Europe presents—in a French 
operatic singer; this being, of ccurse, M. Duprez. To write an 
article on the progress of musical taste and performance, without 
dwelling emphatically on the name of this noble and impassioned 
artist, would be as unpardonable as the omission of Massinger 
from the roll of English dramatists. 

But while we advert to this desirable improvement in French 
singing as a sign of the times, we must point out the mistake 
made by all those who imagine that it has seriously influenced 
the composition of Parisian Opera. Because such have been com- 
pelled, by the individual performance of certain admirable artists, 
to lay aside their old prejudices, it does not follow that the 
nature of affairs is changed. The French have always had an 
Opera worthy of great singers; its serious portion mainly contri- 
buted by the most distinguished Italian and German musicians— 
as Gluck, Sacchini, Spontini, Rossini, and Meyerbeer; its comic 
moiety offering exquisite scope to the most delicate and brilliant 
accomplishment of which the voice is capable,—thanks to Grétry’s 
elegant and pathetic melody, and Boieldieu’s charming piquancy, 
and Auber’s union of both graces with a charm of instrumenta- 
tion totally his own. It is well that the claims of the French 
musical drama should be better understood, than in the days 
when one-sided travellers for the singers’ sake abused the music: 
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but it is needful for the historian to draw the distinction between 
its creative and executive portions, if he would not excite extrava- 
gant expectations, of which there is no probable fulfilment. 

We must point with hope and comfort to the effects which have 
been produced on our own musical world by Continental vocal 
education ; though this is as yet felt rather among our artists, than 
our composers—we must limit further, among our female singers 
—the gain is greater than those of this generation generally 
imagine. The old inarticulate warblings, the vulgar and spas- 
modie bravura execution, which passed, fifteen years since, for 
fine singing, would no longer be tolerated in our theatres or 
concert rooms. Inspiration has been, in all ages, but sparingly 
bestowed ; but surely it is much to perceive that the average of 
intelligence and style is higher than was ever before the case. 
Nor is this unaccompanied by a disregard of our own music. 
The Vauxhall ballad is gone, and deservedly—for that was as 
false a thing as the show of rurality exhibited there by oil lamps 
and oil transparencies on a gala night ;— but never has there been 
any period at which so much care and pains have been bestowed 
on the revival and restoration of our monuments in Music. The 
collections of Mr. Chappell, Mr. Dauney, and Mr. Bunting, all 
undertaken in an enlightened spirit,—the lectures upon and recita- 
tions of Scottish and Irisk. songs,—the resuscitation of Dibdin’s 
sea-ditties (musically so weak, but of such strong nationality),— 
are as distinctly marked signs of the times, as the success of an 
English Norma, an English Fidalma, and an English Saffo ;— a 
the meritorious performances of German lieder and Italian 
canzoni, in place of the “‘ Somebody” and “ Nid noddin” family of 
ditties, which not long ago ravished our audiences: and though, 
as we shall presently see, the true use of creative power is mis- 
understood among us, we believe that the abuse will prove but 
transient, since with taste must come enterprise and self asser- 
tion, as well as reverence in restoration. 

Of all European countries, Germany has profited the least 
substantially by the example of Italian singers. The art has re- 
trograded since the days when Porpora, and Salieri, and Righini, 
were resident in the Austrian, or Saxon, or Prussian capitals, 
and when Mozart brought back from the South its voluptuous 
sweetness of melody, without falling into the snare of Italian 
flimsiness, and utter abandonment of propriety for pleasure. The 
musical pilgrim may now travel from one end of Germany to the 
other without meeting a solitary specimen of fine voice and good 
method combined ; his best hope being in the chance of hearing 
Demoiselle Lutzer, Madame Fischer Achten, or Herr Staudigl. 
We Londoners know, that with all the splendour of Madame Stockl 
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Heinefetter’s voice, it is nearly as heavy and as untutored as on 
the first day when she opened her mouth to sing. We cannot 
forget that, with all the daring execution of Mademoiselle Lowe, 
her stately presence and graceful action, her organ is shrill, false, 
and wiry, and her show of executive brilliancy a superficial thing, 
calculated to impose upon the vulgar, but to repel the cultivated. 
Yet these two ladies are among the first artists of their country. 
It would be hard to mention a really good German tenor singer. 
Herr Tichatschek, of Dresden, possesses a voice of fine quality ; 
so does Herr Schmetzer, of the Brunswick Opera; while Herr 
Mantius, at Berlin, has acquired something nearer a trained 
method than either of the above. All, too, it must be insisted 
upon, show a respect for the propriety of character in action, 
which gives them a certain value and importance ; but not one 
of the three is a singer whom it would be agreeable to hear with- 
out reference to the composer or the dramatist,—to musical or 
scenic associations. 

It would lead us too wide to state all the reasons for a condi- 
tion of affairs so anomalous which present themselves. Our 
German friends will hardly forgive us for saying, that their 
musical organization, admirable though it be, does not imply 
appreciation of vocal tone. Whilst the slightest falsity of into- 
nation, to which an Italian pit would be stone-deaf, will excru- 
ciate their ears, they will listen complacently to voices the most 
discordant, produced with effort, and utterly devoid of grace in 
management. But the German stage-singer, were his audience 
ever so sensitive, has not time to acquire that admirable thing, a 
style. The exclusiveness of the Italians is one reason of their 
perfection. The German vocalist must, nine nights out of ten, 
appear in translated French or Italian operas; nor has he even 
leisure to perfect himself in either, since, on the tenth night, he 
will probably have to change his embouchure, (as the flute- 
players have it,) to sing the music of Beethoven or Weber ; or it 
may be, of those yet less vocal composers, Spohr or Marschner or 
Lachner or Lindpainter. How serious is the damage arising from 
this utter want of nationality, may be tested by the supremacy of 
the Germans in that style of vocal music, which is heartily culti- 
vated and really understood among them,—the chorus and the 
part-song. It would be hard, no doubt, to lay the foundations of 
a school of singing which should combine the delicacies of the 
art with that dramatic force and musical fitness which are the life 
of German music; a long and careful study of the language being 
thereunto requisite, and a willingness to establish a compromise 
between what is agreeable and what is indispensable in expres- 
sion. But till this be done, there will be no solo singers in Ger- 
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many. We have heard, of late, that popular taste is setting in 
strongly in favour of native Opera: the names of Wagner and 
Neeb have reached us as young composers who have already 
succeeded—of Roeckel, at Dresden, as one who is to succeed. 
Should the demand call forth a genius, it is to be hoped that he 
will follow in the steps of Mozart and Mendelssohn ; that, in other 
words, he will not be the exclusive and untravelled artist who 
disdains to learn his calling elsewhere than among his own coun- 
trymen, and by aid of their prejudices ; but that, like the painters 
of Dusseldorf and Munich, while he reverences the national 
spirit, he will not cast himself loose of that love of Italy, which we 
verily believe to be coincident, in every poetical mind, with a 
yearning after the Beautiful. It is there, after all, he must study 
melody,—there learn the secret of harmonious ease in combina- 
tion. Handel did this before him. Yet Handel, for all his mag- 
nificent plagiarisms, was as far from being an Italian as from 
being an English composer. A stubborn negation of this prin- 
ciple has limited the otherwise boundless acceptance which the 
operas of Beethoven and Weber might have attained. While 
neither the composer of “ Fidelio,” nor of ‘ Euryanthe,” could 
ever have condescended to play the mocking-bird’s part, it is no 
irreverence to say that each might have written music as essen- 
tially German, far easier to sing, and therefore certain to secure 
an infinitely more extended currency. The former’s Mass in 
D Major need not have been so long a sealed book, nor the 
stupendous choral finale to his Symphony, a matter of fear 
and distrust to the best trained performers called to take part 
in its execution. 

These remarks are more than usually seasonable, because that 
the principle they recommend is not visionary, is proved by a new 
and noble work, recently given to the German stage—the cho- 
ruses to the “ Antigone,” by Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. It 
is true that this contribution is merely choral: and in choral 
music lies, as has been said, the vocal strength of Germany. But 
the grandeur and science of the composition is equalled by its 
exquisite grace and fluency. It does not contain one modulation 
difficult to execute, nor one note difficult to sustain, nor one pas- 
sage the vindication of which, in despite of complicated accompa- 
niments, is harassing. It is Italian in its ease—but German in 
the sublimity of its outlines, in the truth of its vocal colour, and 
in its dramatic fitness of sound to situation. Yet never did sub- 
ject present greater difficulties to the musical composer. The 
monotony arising from the exclusive use of the masculine voice 
was to be overcome, and the regular irregularity of strophe and 
antistrophe ; while a tone of solemn and antique grandeur was 
demanded, which should, however, be totally different from that 
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of Christian sacred music. Were any modern poet or drama- 
tist to entreat such apparent impossibilities from his coadjutor, 
he would be, at once, met by that final word, “‘ Impossible !” which 
hinders so much, and means so little. But there was no tam- 
pering with Sophocles, and no declining a royal commission : 
and thus has been accomplished that, which nothing short of the 
patronage of Greek Tragedy by the King of Prussia could have 
rendered practicable. And yet, the work has the air of a labour 
of love, not a task—the master revels in the august passion of the 
tale, with as entire and enthusiastic a possession as he felt when 
a boy, writing an Elfin — to Shakspeare’s “ Midsummer's 
Night’s Dream.” The freshness and manly vigour of his music, 
too, is not more remarkable than its contrast. By way of in- 
stance, we need only point to the hymns to Eros and to Baechus ; 
the one so tender in its adoration, uniting the languor of a love- 
song with the loftiness of a prayer—the other so stately, with all 
its voluptuous joviality; since when, if ever, was festival tune 
more pompous than the opening melody !—while Handel himself 
has been rarely more colossal than the younger master, throughout 
the Bacchanal whirl of sensual supplication which brings the rite 
to aclimax. Nor in the narrative es of this “ Antigone” 
music, must the contrast be disregarded between the opening 
chorus—a breath, asit were, from the battle-field—and the strain in 
which the descent of the gods in love of Danae, and in vengeance 
upon Dryas’ son, is told with a quaint and grave simplicity, recalling 
that of our own early ballad poetry, and haunting as the commonest 
tune of the cottage-door or the Christmas fire-side. The limits of 
this article preclude a closer analysis of a work which is worthy of 
the minutest attention, not merely for its own peculiar beauty and 
excellence, but as at once indicating a return to a simpler style 
of writing, and as developing new forms of composition. 

If we be thought to have spoken at disproportionate length of 
the stage, in treating vocal music, it is because the Theatre is now 
that centre of the art of singing which the Church used to be : 
yet another branch of the art to which every day adds interest 
and importance in Germany, France and England,—namely, part- 
singing,—now claims our attention ; and importunately, since it 
includes popular union for the purposes of recreation, or in the 
grave and heart-cheering occupation of Divine worship. This 
comprises the highest order of vocal composition—the Oratorio ; 
where such poetic and dramatic interest as belong to the events 
of Holy Writ, gives lofty scope to the musician’s genius. But the 
Oratorio, great though be its importance in the scale of composi- 
tion, will be here briefly dismissed, because it has undergone 
comparatively little change. We will not say that all its com- 
binations have been exhausted by Handel; but certain it is, that 
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none of Handel’s successors have added anything of force, any- 
thing of originality, anything of variety, to the examples of these 
excellent qualities, which adorn the noble Cantatas, religious and 
secular, of the master. A strange idea has frequently, of late, pre- 
sented itself,—fantastic though it will seem to all the exclusive 
lovers of classical music—whether there be not some chance that 
Rossini, the Opera-Handel of our day, may not be urged by pique, 
ambition, or the desire to create which can never utterly die, to take 
up the music of the Catholic Mass and the Catholic Mystery, and to 
east them into forms as novel and fascinating as those his dramatic 
works assumed. At all events, there is warrant for the crotchet, 
in his “ Stabat Mater,” and the rumours of a “ Requiem,” also 
recently completed. From him, if from any one, we should have 
a chance of an entirely new style of sacred music—whether for 
better or worse, let those decide who hold the antique unaccom- 
panied chaunts of Palestrina to be the one true expression of devo- 
tion in sound, and the sacred dramas of Handel to be unapproach- 
able as regards boldness, vigour, and variety of construction. 

Meanwhile the younger French school has produced one in- 
novator, M. Berlioz, who has attempted to carry operatic and 
orchestral effect into ecclesiastical composition, with a boldness 
which is even extravagant. But whatever be thought of this 
gentleman’s aspirations as an inventor, it is universally conceded, 
that he has not yet disclesed in his works that well-spring of 
melodious idea, without which there is no musical composition. 
With the exception of these two writers, as wide asunder as the 
— yet both beyond the pale of orthodox cognizance, we recol- 
ect no new essays to widen the sphere of sacred composition. 
No Mass occurs to us, since Cherubini laid down the pen, in which 
the solid style of composite writing is carried out. The Seven 
Hymns of Meyerbeer, from which much might have been expected, 
—his stage innovations remembered,—are little more solid than 
the German secular part-song. 

On the whole, we find in the Oratorio more activity in reviving, 
than ambition in enlarging. There is no pedantic quietism, it is 
true, in the sacred music of Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and yet the 
spirit of the past so strongly pervades him, that new flights or 
experiments would only appear misplaced and incoherent. In his 
“ Lobgesang” may be discerned a desire to work out the form of 
composition indicated by Beethoven in the strange finale to his 
Choral Symphony—while in the conversion scene of ‘St. Paul,” 
the picturesque and supernatural is perhaps more dramatically 
approached than by any old writer. The other composer of 
Oratorios, Spohr, whose name here claims notice, does his best 
to produce novelty in his sacred dramas ; but he has only a small 
number of vocal effects at command, and they were long ago 
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given to “ Faust,” “Jessonda,” and “ Zemira and Azor,” with 
one exception,—the alternation of unaccompanied quartett and 
chorus which he has applied so happily in his “‘ Last Judgment.” 
As often as he attempts to be descriptive, he becomes trite, over- 
wrought, and after all remains far behind the picture-music of 
Handel. We know of no other German composer of Oratorio, 
in whom an attempt at originality is discernible. As for the 
Italians, the desire for such music, as we have seen, is dead; 
among the French, the power to produce it has never been 
awakened ; nor do we conceive that the form is likely soon to 
come into favour, among a people who have as much of sacred 
things in music as they desire, in their serious Opera. The 
recent formation, however, of one or two Societies for the culti- 
vation and practice of sacred music, makes it necessary to record 
this prophecy diffidently. 

It is from England that we are disposed to expect the next 
great movement in choral music. There may be much of ephe- 
meral fashion in the late passion for the diffusion of part-singing, 
and something of partisanship, both artistic and religious; but 
those must know our public superficially, who question that the 
present extreme disposition of all classes to sing in combination 
argues a national taste of no common vigour, or a national want 
more than ordinarily pressing. We are at once too impatient 
and too independent (must we add too fond of lucre!) to be- 
come readily a nation of instrumentalists ; but we have a deep- 
seated, if not a vivacious musical organization, and of late, prin- 
ciples and feelings have been promulgated and encouraged among 
us, to which Art is an indispensable adjunct and utterance. The 
old reproach against those who fooled away their powers among 
pictures, poems, and music, has died, as we rejoice to believe all 
that is negative must die, in England. And, whether for the 
relaxation of those sectarians who keep aloof from all public 
amusements save the spiritual Concert, or for the improvement 
of the services of our National Church claimed by those who 
would fain see the best fruits of Genius laid on the altar,—we 
have little doubt that the present popularity of choral music will 
continue and extend itself amongst us ; so that when the stores 
of the old madrigalists shall be exhausted, and the efforts of our 
cathedral writers rated at their true value, as works, however 
beautiful, belonging to an early epoch of incompleteness,— 
some young poet among the musicians may arise, who will do for 
his art what Scott did for the Ballad Literature of the Border— 


reproduce that which is antique and venerable, breathing into it 
the while the vigour and beauty of his own time. 

With part-singing and part-composition we touch also directly 
the national song. This branch of vocal composition is more 
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stationary than any other. In Italy, the minor composers pour 
out their arietti with a charming fertility, continuing to give 
these sweet and artless tunes a certain traditional and local 
character. Thus Perrucchini’s songs, born in Venice, breathe of 
the gondola and the lagoon; nor can the feeblest of them be 
heard without the listener being transported to the arcades of 
the Procuratie, or “the shadow of St. Mark’s,” while the Nea- 
politans are never tired of inventing new Tarantellas, giving to 
one of the most arbitrary of measures a variety as curious as it is 
surprising. It was but the other day that we were hearing the 
ten thousandth of these airs by Signor Florimo, one of the best 
taught among the modern Italians, with an interest little less 
fresh than that excited by the first striking up of the old dance 
tune familiar to every one. But with all this fecundity, a work 
on the popular musie of the South is much wanted. Here and 
there a scattered piece, such as the one appended to M. Charles 
Didier’s ‘“‘ Campagne de Rome,” is thrown out to show us the 
variety of character such a treatise must embrace ; but we are 
unaware of any extensive collection, or any general philosophical 
view of the subject. Whenever the time of awakening shall 
come, such a labour must be undertaken. In the meantime let 
the Italians sing if they will not think—the melody never lacks 
a certain charm for the ear. 

Though there be much activity in Germany, the amount of 
satisfactory production is not great. Our friends there are suf- 
fering under the immediate consequences of the popularity of an 
original genius. Many try to emulate Schubert’s peculiarities, 
with but a languid success; yet any one essaying a new manner 
runs a risk of being disparaged as inferior, because he is unlike. 
Thus Proch, Kalliwoda, Dessauer, and a tribe of other writers, 
whose songs—six in the cuhier—load the tables of the Leipsic 
publishers, are more or less reproducers of Schubert’s manner, 
but without his exquisite freshness of idea, or originality and 
science in accompaniment. Here and there we come upon a 
song by Spohr, or Mendelssohn, or Conradin Kreutzer, stamped 
with all the peculiar beauties of its author; but the number of 
these is limited. A new vein is possibly opening further north ; 
at least, in certain songs by Herr Lindblad, we have found 
inventions totally unborrowed, and a pervading spirit as dis- 
similar to that of any known school of European music, as is the 
first principle of the Peninsular modinha or ; ers Indeed, 
the land of Oehlenschlager and Tegner, and Frederika Bremer, 
must have a music as well as a literature of its own. 

The state of level production without originality which marks 
German song-writing at the present day, can hardly last in the 
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midst of the nationality that seems to be enkindling—thanks in 
good part to the Zoll-verein. That a new Weber should start 
up, or (like his predecessor) struggle into fame, would at no 
instant surprise us: some one, perchance, as uncouth in his 
originality as the poet Freiligrath. Never, at least, was the land 
so prepared for the universal curreney of a popular lied writer as 
now. For if the stir of a war time be favourable to songs,—as 
the epoch of Weber’s and Korner’s ballads abroad, and that of 
Dibdin’s ditties at home, strikingly illustrates,—surely a period of 
wakeful and prosperous activity, not undisturbed, however, by 
threats of assault and contest, is the season of all seasons, when 
peace and plenty, and love of wealth and home, call forth their 
singers. And in part, the fact justifies the theory, if we look at 
the condition of German music of association. At no period 
have the joyous Liedertafel societies been so busy and so thriving: 
at no period have the innocent and noble festivals in which great 
deeds and gifted men are celebrated by singing been so rich 
and so numerous :—witness the gatherings in honour of Guten- 
berg, Mozart, Schiller—the unions in aid of the completion of 
Cologne Cathedral. If such a condition of affairs fail to produce 
a musician who shall add richly to the stores of German song, 
the anomaly will be as strange a one as presents itself in the 
inconsistent pages of a history of European Art. 

In France, the song-composers are essentially doing little, 
while they are producing inordinately. Romances by the hundred, 
each with some piquant or piercing refrain, musical inanities ap- 
positely illustrated by modish lithographs have but ill replaced 
the old Arcadian coquettries of Lindor and Phillis, the pleasant 
colloquies of “berger” and ‘‘ bergére,” which passed from the 
Opera Comique into the boudoir. The courtly charm of old times 
is lost, or but faintly remembered by the Pugets and the Thomases* 
of to-day. But while the single song may be said to languish, 
the love of part-music is growing up into a separate and healthy 
existence, which some day or other may produce an important 
reaction on musical creation in France. The success of M. Wil- 
helm’s method, or of any other popular method, across the Channel 
or at home, is not to be tested by the excellence of formal public 
performances—for these may be speciously got up,—but by the 
amount of love diffused among those drawn into the circle: since 


* We cannot take even such a bird’s-eye view as the above, without a word to the 
credit of the very clever young composer adverted to ex proposito. M. Thomas, 
we believe, is an Alsacian; and hence may arise the tendency to Germanism which 
deprives his French romances of their nationality. In a more extended essay, 
a notice of the peculiarities of the district te which he belongs, would be neces- 
sary ; failing this, however, we cannot do better than direct all curious in the 
matter to M. Lobstein’s brochure on the Music of Alsace, especially of Strasburg. 
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to love, intelligence must follow. And believing this to be great 
and fast-spreading in France, it is surely not Utopian to antici- 
pate that on some lucky day, a musician may spring up as com- 
pletely of and among the people as Jasmin the poetical hair- 
dresser of Ayen, or Reboul the rhyming baker of Nismes, who 
will turn this newly-created means of ~ to good account, 
by producing music for the people’s use, which, for its nationality, 
may match the canzonetti of Italy, or the trinklieder of Germany. 
The ground is rapidly preparing for such a harvest. 

In England we are any thing but idle; but as regards song- 
writing, our young men show their ambition by industrious self- 
assertion rather than by understanding; and, while they are 
clamouring about native talent, vindicate their patriotism by 
mechanically imitating foreign models, rather than by seeking 
in the old forms and old melodies of their own country for 
that distinctive principle of musical life—analogous to melody 
for Italy, and harmony for Germany, and rhythm for France—upon 
which they might found a school of musical composition. They 
rave about Purcell: yet they imitate Weber, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn and Schubert. Thus the thing put together, be it ever so 
cleverly done—is forced, pe and certain to perish with the 
race of self-praisers among whom it has been originated. Still, that 
something more reconcileable with regular musical form, yet more 
intimately allied with the spirit of our poetry than has hitherto 
been produced, is attainable, may be predicated without fear. 
M. Dessauer’s setting of Mr. Tennyson’s ballad of ‘‘ The Sisters,” 
affords of itself sufficient ground for the assertion. It is strange 
that a foreigner should have more intimately penetrated the 
secret of English expression, than any of those who are talking 
about it soloudly. But the fact is so; and in the present doings 
of our aspirants, the most hopeful spirit can detect nothing beyond 
a disposition to do something. It is reserved for some genius, 
hitherto unknown, to make experiments and to gain triumphs ; 
and with the hope that such a one will not be tardy in appearing, 
we must leave this branch of musical composition and creation— 
feeling how little has been done to exhaust the points of interest 
and importance which it comprises ! 


The condition of Instrumental Music in Europe must now be 
adverted to with reference to combination and individual exhibition 
—orchestral and solo performance. It is impossible to consider 
this aright, we think, without also pas at the condition of 
poetical invention, as modified by the social changes which have 
passed over Europe: for if in vocal music we have the fullest ex- 


pression of feeling, it is in instrumental composition that thought, 
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intellect and imagination find utterance. And who will deny 
that the manifestations of these vary with events? Where, for 
instance, in our literature, are now the traces of the great French 
Revolution, which so few years ago were to be read in the dreamy 
questionings of Shelley’s muse—in the gloomy sarcasms of Byron’s 
Pilgrim? The negation, the fever, the deification of strong will 
and animal passion, which the tumult of that time engendered, 
have utterly passed away from our poets. We have grown reli- 
gious, moral, contemplative. And if in Romance has been intro- 
duced, of late, too much of crime and squalid misery, in place of 
those finer subjects which elevate and surprise; small attempt 
has been made to ennoble them with heroic or metaphysical 
interest; or else the public practised upon has been a class 
of readers who never read before, and must, according to the in- 
evitable order of affairs, go through its time of fermentation, ere 
it work itself clear. 

In Music, the progress of events has been something different ; 
the Art has passed from the stage of contemplativeness and so- 
briety into that of fever. Handel and Bach, and Haydn and Mozart, 
and Clementi and Hummel, have been,—it might have been said, 
ten years ago, that they also had been as models, so entirely did 
it seem that their precepts were forgotten by the younger and 
more fiery generation, who were all for Beethoven and Weber, 
and the rhapsodical and passionate school. That the cause of 
this movement was two-fold; in Germany arising from musical 
enthusiasm in France; from social influence, we shall have 
oceasion presently to show, when entering into details ; how widely 
it spread, may be seen in the fact, that grave and learned com- 

sers themselves have not disdained to affect spasms and extacies 
totally unsuitable to their age and education. We shall also see 
how opportune has been the arrival of a temperate genius, uniting 
the invention and warm sympathies of youth and the reverence 
and experience of age, to recall the young instrumentalists of 
Europe from their fevered dream. 

We begin, of course, with Germany, the land of instrumental 
and orchestral music, as generically as Italy is the land of song. 
The South, it is true, whence all music came—the violin traditions 
of Corelli, among the rest—has every now and then thrown up, 
from its teeming but carelessly-tilled soil, such a brilliant ex- 
ception as Paganini in assertion of its supremacy in every depart- 
ment of art; but it was in Germany that the orchestra was put 
together by Haydn, and extended by Mozart, and exhibited in 
its full glory by Beethoven, and turned to the most capricious 
uses of fantasy by Weber ; and it is from the orchestral school of 
writers that the soundest solo players, and the soundest solo 
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music has always proceeded. When the whims and tours de force 
of individual exhibition, on the other hand, have been applied 
to music of combination, the result is always, more or less, cari- 
cature or chaos. Thus Beethoven's music is that in which the 
show pianist will always find it desirable to produce himself ; 
whereas the Symphonies of Berlioz will as long, we are inclined 
to think, be held irrational and extravagant, even though every 
violinist in the whole band should have Paganini’s harmonics 
and nena at his finger tips! 

The very excellence of Beethoven and Weber seems to us of 
that unapproachable order which may be studied with reverence, 
but not imitated with safety. The former in his Symphonies and 
Quartetts, the latter in his Overtures, carried the combination of 
noble idea with captivating effect to a on beyond the attain- 
ment of any followers. Hence Ries, hner, Lindpainter, 


Marschner, and a tribe of meritorious elaborators, whose works 
are less known than their cleverness deserves, have been too often 
led into noisy or fragmentary mysticism, when they aimed at 
sublimity ; have attempted on the one hand vocal declamation, on 
the other hand painting in music, with a hardihood unsupported 
by the consummate powers of those they followed ;—in the exercise 
of which the original genius of each was utterly lost and forgotten. 


The baneful effect of these strainings in place of natural efforts, 
has even reached a master as substantive and worthy as Spohr. 
Seduced by the popularity which he imagined Romanticism was 
gaining, and too mistrustful to commit the genuine creations of his 
own thought and fancy to futurity, he has been led of late to attempt 
the rhapsodical, the descriptive, and the mysterious in composition, 
as if he had been impelled towards them by his demon. The ex- 
tent of his mistake can be only paralleled by fancying the poem 
which our Crabbe would have seedused, had he resolved to imitate 
‘“* Manfred” or “The Cenci.”—And as too often happens in like 
cases, the master has been his own worst enemy. The exquisite 
violin duets and concertos, the harmonious Quartetts and Ottetti, 
the first Overtures and Symphonies of this high finished but limited 
writer, are forgotten by many, or considered cloying, because 
of late he has attempted mystical and moral and descriptive 
Symphonies, attacked Fate and Judgment and Futurity, in lu- 
cubrations as feebly or formally prosy, with all their show of fancy, 
as the most antiquated exercise written upon the ee of 
our great grandfathers. Let these go by as ill-judged attempts 
at conformity with the mode of the hour: we can never forget 
that in Spohr, and the school of Spohr, has been a Palladium, 
as it were, for true taste and expression, to all such rising 
violinists as were not utterly charmed out of rationality by the 
Italian sorcerer ! 
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But some will maintain, perhaps, that as Beethoven and 
Weber were eminently the composers of Intellect and Fancy (as 
distinguished from more limited musical idea), a young musician 
who feels, like them, impelled to widen the boundaries of his art, 
could have no resource but in a direct imitation of their manner 
of working.—It is well for Young Germany, that this plea is so 
nobly answered as by the direction taken by Mendelssohn. He, 
too, is poetical, fantastic—metaphysical, if they will :— His Over- 
tures to the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and “ The Isles of 
Fingal,” or the “Sea Calm,” are as essentially picture-music as 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, or Weber's anticipatory pre- 
ludes. Yet so far from carieaturing the effects of either prede- 
cessor, he has voluntarily adopted a simpler style—taxes the 

wers of his executants less cruelly—can sometimes even fall 
into one of their trains of melody, (as in the prelude to the 
** Lobgesang,” and again in his Symphony in A Minor) without 
being in the least seduced into their manner of treatment. His 
aim seems to have been to employ the means of modern times 
on subjects appealing to modern sympathy, but on the principles 
of the ancient masters, who wrote in a day when every work 
of necessity contained a principle. 

The influence of Mende , and the spirit of his writings, 
have doubtless been most valuable at the present period in 
maintaining the interest of deep woes and symmetrical con- 
struction in Music, against phrensy and fragmentary effort. It 
may be added, that he is an authority who retains his disciples 
securely, rather than fascinates them suddenly. His fame 
grown, rather than shot up. It was for some years a matter of 
question and controversy in his own Germany ; and never did 
man less by courtiership or concession to abridge the period of 
probation. Fora time he was considered as an unsubstantial 
prodigy, because he began his career at a very tender age— 
while he renounced the popularity and gentle construction which 
belong to such, by shrinking from all exhibition. He is now, 
however, appreciated ; his knowledge, his energy, and above all, 
his excellent nationality have won him the musical supre 
among his countrymen. The French, too,—to whom, as we shall 
presently see, no one could by genius and by training be much 
more antipathetic,—are beginning to inquire for him ; while in 
England he has founded a class, if not a school—our best instru- 


mental composer, Mr. W. S. Bennett, having adopted him for 
model. He is, again, more than usually valuable, as having essayed 
every solid _ of instrumental composition—from the o 


fugue to the ber trio and quartett. _We have even heard of 
unfinished violin solos in his portfolio: while we know that in piano- 
forte composition, his unaccompanied melodies, “ Lieder ohne 
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Worte,” have created an epoch and set a fashion. We hold him, 
in short, to be the truest and most vigorous impersonation of 
German genius that has recently appeared—a man for all time 
as well as his own day—a t artist, comprising (so runs our 
creed) the scholar and the gentleman. For ‘it is a marked 
feature of the period we are living in, that there is no longer pos- 
sibility for the creative musician to maintain his ground upon 
the sole qualification of his technical accomplishments. e 
have got past the days of staring at the artist, and liking him 
all the more cordially, in proportion as he is rude, unkempt, 
sensual, unable to spell, or “to make his mark” in society. 
And the continual exercise of the inventive faculty for one 
hundred and fifty years has so narrowed the list of possible com- 
binations, that we believe a finer spirit, a richer cultivation, and 
a more genial familiarity with collateral arts, to be impera- 
tively demanded of him, who is now to attempt individuality of 
form or idea. 

But the world of orchestral composition in Germany eom- 
prises another dynasty than the one of which Mendelssohn is 
representative and head. There is a convulsionnaire spirit 
abroad, for the origin of which we must seek in the city which 
has fostered a Heine, and adopted all the wildest exuberances and 
mysticisms of German literature, to return them in a form of 


aggravated darkness and obscurity. It is not needful to point 
to the causes, one by one, which have wrought such strange re- 
volutions in the imagination of France within the last twenty 
years,—to number the half-theatrical, half-earnest st les to- 
wards Truth and Belief, checkci and neutralized by a leaven of 
that mocking spirit, which, under the pretence of Philosophy, 


undermined and withered, without the htest power to recon- 
struct. No literary reader can be unaware, that, with the revo- 
lutionary spirit of 1830, burst forth a generation of works of 
art, more earnest than the bloodlessly classical pictures and 
dramas—or again, than the philosophical or sentimental Ro- 
mances which had preceded them, but not more wholesome. An 
irreverent curiosity to galvanize dead opinions and religions, and 
impose the animated corpses (as it were) upon society, as breath- 
ing practicable existences,—a morbid appetite for excitement 
masking itself behind the praiseworthy desire for psychological 
analysis,—broke forth in uncontrollable force in Poetry, Drama, 
and Romance : hence the whole tribe of convulsionnaire novelists 
—hence the hideous tragedies of Hugo, and the cool immoralities 
of the comedies of Dumas. 

Shall we be considered as wild beyond all discretion, if we say, 
that in such a state of affairs Paganini was the musical Napoleon, — 
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who came, and exhausted, and overruled, and destroyed, and 
was flung aside; and yet left behind him an impulse from which 
his people will not easily recover? Paganini was, of all artists, 
the one most calculated to throw national taste into spasms of 
activity and delight, from which it will not presently recover. 
The severe in Music was entirely laid aside for the poetic and the 
mystical ; it was not a love of, but a rage for, Art; in which the 
boundaries of Nature were forced, and a mob of self-imagined dis- 
coverers broke through—into Chaos ! 

It was about this time, too, that the Beethoven mania began to 
spread in Paris.—Mania we will boldly call it; nay, and at the 
risk of an artistic war-fever being excited, declare that to the 
a day, with all their exaggerated worship for him, the 

arisian musicians do not understand him. Even the far-famed 
performances at the Conservatoire, the fruit of an admirable pains 
or patience to which we would never submit, are mechanically 
clever, rather than sympathetically feeling. ‘The mind of France 
has caught at the German master’s boldness and dissimilarity from 
all his predecessors ; but unable, we think, to enter into the depths 
of one of the deepest poetical spirits, in whom Pain ever fostered 
Meditation—has overlooked the sound invention, the well-balanced 
science, the true and healthy pathos which is the kernel (so to say) 
of all his productions. The rage for Paganini, the conceit for 
Beethoven, inoculating a race of fiery young men, as ready to 
rebel in Art as in daily life, could but have one result ; and this 
was still further hastened and drawn to a point by the appearance 
in Paris of one of the men of genius of his century—the rarest 
mixture of German enthusiasm, and French wit, and Italian per- 
ception of Beauty, that ever appeared to stir up society, and give 
a new life and energy to Art. Contemporaneously with the pas- 
sion for Hoffmann, and the production of Victor Hugo's dramas, 
and the philosophy of Lamennais, and the pantheistic novels of 
George Sand, was heard in Paris the name of Franz Liszt. 

A separate article might not be unprofitably devoted to the 
career of this brilliant and singular being; to the narrative of 
the successive events of his o> sal his boyhood, his perform- 
ances, his pilgrimages, his criticisms, and the table talk circulated 
concerning him in every European capital, from the days when 
he replied to the aristocratic impertinence of Austrian Princesses 
with artistic impertinence, which (such is Woman!) piqued and 
placed the whole world of Vienna fashion at his feet—to the 
yesterdays, when the more pedantic, but not less enthusiastic, 
fair ones of the Prussian metropolis fondly established the mode 
of wearing bracelets woven from the strings of the pianofortes 
his fingers had broken. Such a history would be as notable a 
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specimen of the Kunstroman as is to be found in the library of 
European fiction. The writer would have to analyse a tangled 
compound of French romanticism and German goodfellowship— 
of the Musician, the Wit, and the Poet—of feverish passion and 
noble benevolence, of the most indefatigable industry, and the 
most lawless contempt of authority—to display the career of an 
interpreter who has breathed new life and meaning into forgotten 
revelations, and the innovations of a reformer who has broken 
down all established forms, as violently and disdainfully as if his 
whole career were negative and destructive. The mere musical 
historian has enough to do, with this unique and erratic genius,— 
to detail how he came by his prodigious mechanical execution ; 
how, in spite of its temptations to mere egotistic display, he 
has always won his best honours in giving a new reading of the 
works of other masters (in this alone among modern wonder- 
players) ; and to analyse, how, when betaking himself to original 
composition as in the work whose title heads this article, the reach- 
ings forth of indomitable ambition are to be discerned, as clearly 
as the limits of Art, in attempting to pass which the aspirant has 
hitherto failed. The result of such analysis, with all who have 
courage as well as sympathy, must be the conviction that with 
much that is eccentric and extravagant and ephemeral—the pro- 
duct of cireumstance—in Liszt’s career, it has yet a sound and 
generous and ennobling direction; and that, whereas the me- 
chanists of the day will fall to the ground by scores, eclipsed by 
the mechanists of to-morrow, the name of Liszt must remain as 
an interpreter and thinker, whose appearance has had, and will 
still have, a sensible effect upon the mind of Europe. He may 
have damaged some hundred of pianoforte-players ; but he has 
awakened some thousands of minds to the true spirit of an artist, 
which is universal sympathy. 

Unfortunately, however, for the present generation, and as 
in the case of Beethoven’s music, the superficial peculiarities 
were the points most eagerly accepted and imitated by the wor- 
shippers of Liszt. To speak figuratively—every one could adopt 
his long hair, or the succinct cut of his habiliments,—few trace the 
processes of his mind. Accordingly, during the last ten-years, it 
is Liszt whe has spoiled the young race of pianists and composers 
in Paris;—it is in emulation of Liszt’s spirit that that wittiest 
of critics, and least comprehensible of musicians, M. Berlioz, has 
thrown himself into a career of composition, the result of which 
cannot come to good. For his worship of what is impossible, 
paradoxical, and mysterious, demands an impossible machine for 
its utterance. M. Liszt showed that two hands could be tamed 
so as to do whatever he—not the hands—pleased. M. Berlioz, 
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when composing, imagines himself an orchestra of Liszts, and 
demands extravagancies of executive power which no futurity 
will, we fear, give him. Taking the exceptions of Beethoven’s ex- 
ceptional compositions for model,—endeavouring to emulate the 
audacious experiments of his contemporary, without the slightest 
check such as experience must impose on the practical musician, 
—the excessive and, in some cases, felicitous originality of their 
detail, will not save his works: they want a master theme, to 
express the master idea. Like these “ Années de Pélerinage,” 
the grasp of aspiration is to be perceived in them, but totally 
unaccompanied by the expressing power. M. Liszt is st in 
his knowledge of the master works of other composers—and in 
this, as an executant, he counterbalances the danger arising from 
his mechanical singularities passing into general tance. 
M. Berlioz can show no such sound side to his genius. He may, 
like his contemporary, unsettle the minds of many ; but he does 
not carry about the antidote as well as the intoxicating draught. 
If we have somewhat laboured this point, it is from conceiving 
that the spirit of these two much-talked-of artists belongs to 
and has influenced their time too closely and too powerfully not 
to claim notice. If Spohr, Mendelssohn, and Moscheles, be, in 
various degrees, the Conservatives of instrumental music, these 
two men are its Republicans. 

Into one branch of instrumental composition, however, their ex- 
travagancies have luckily failed to penetrate—we mean the quar- 
tett, trio, and duett-sonata. Though M. Berlioz has done his best 
to bring into fashion the orchestral fantasia, we are unaware of any 
similar attempt made upon the more limited scale referred to.— 
Our countryman, Mr. Onslow, has made an experiment or two in 
his later quintetts ; the latter works of Ries, too—these now some 
ten years old—contain recitatives, changes of tempo, fantastic 
enough to indicate a desire to introduce innovations, but neither 
essay has been followed by success. Thus also, Spohr, by pre- 
fixing a fragmentary prelude to the —— written slow move- 
ment and allegro of a violin concerto, has fancied himself writing 
a dramatic work ; but the sin of such enterprise lies merely in 
his own imagination; and we observe that the productions of 
these masters to which public and private audiences most eagerly 
cling, are the least audacious. The more new forms, the better ; 
but let the form be traceable ; else must all instrumental compo- 
sition degenerate into the feeble vagaries of the Eolian harp !— 
There is great need of an impetus of novelty given to this order 
of music. The newest works which have stood some chance of 
becoming popular, are perhaps the quintetts, &c. by Gebel of 
Moscow, and one or two compositions by Veit : a charming duett 
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for pianoforte and violoncello, by Ferdinand Hiller, too, is worth 
notice, not only for its elegance and fancy, but as being published. 
at Milan. Fifteen years ago, we suspect, no Lombard speculator 
would have been found willing to venture such a waste of plates 
and paper. But since the Austrians have kept firm hold of the 
country, a certain tendency towards instrumental music has 
begun to obtain in the north of Italy, if we are to believe M. 
Fétis. Pianoforte players are becoming numerous and accom- 
plished; here and there desperate students are to be found 
enterprising enough to attempt to read the crabbed characters 
of Beethoven. A quartett is no longer as great a rarity as the 
unicorn ; and it would by no means astonish us, if, on some 
bounteous day, the instrumental composer of the latter half of 
our century, was to spring up from this quarter of the world. 
There is no sign, at all events, of such an avatar in France, still 
less in England. 

We may, however, direct the eyes of the curious to Belgium, 
as a country full of industry and hope. In the form taken by its 
genius for instrumental music there is a distinctive speciality. 
The names of De Beriot, Vieuxtemps, Servais, Batta, with a 
good half dozen more, have been too widely eurrent in Europe 
not to claim a notice for their birth-place ; and it may be a mere 
conceit, but while we have imagined the Belgian musician to be 
less solid and genially expressive than the well-trained German, 
we have also fancied him less frivolous and fantastic, and rhyth- 
mically piquant, than the Frenchman. Of what value a school of 
composition based on such mixed materials would prove, it is 
not ours to decide ; of the standard of instrumental execution 
there cannot be a doubt, when it has sent forth such artists as 
the above. 

A word or two are here due to one of the most original contem- 
porary manifestations of mind in musical composition. We mean 
the writings of ae There is room for an essay on these ; 
and especially in this country, where a clique of vulgar and 
ignorant persons have defiled his fair fame by bombastic rhapso- 
dies, professing to be laudatory, but, considering their source, 
amounting to insult. A few words, however, must here suffice. 
There is less of the trained and tamed composer, and more of the 
wild national musician in the works of Chopin, than in those of 
any contemporary or predecessor who has ranked so high. The 
quaint and melancholy spirit of the Polish melody runs through- 
out them all. Of course, in his Studies for the pianoforte, where 
a peculiar purpose was aimed at, there is variety of thought, and 
consistency of form, as well as coherence of invention , but the 
general character of the master’s genius is vague and erratic ; 
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highly gifted in original idea, but unable to support itself, or to 
shape its dreamy fancies into worldly forms. Wherever a long 
and regular composition is aimed at, we find signs of limit and 
fatigue—and this in spite of the composer's mastery over har- 
mony, and a fancy in passage-music, as elegant as it is inexhaus- 
tible : hence we have charming notturnos, fantasias, melodies— 
hence but poor Concertos, but a poor Trio—but a very poor 
Sonata, the last, indeed, hardly deserving the name. It would 
not be easy to define wherein the very attractive originality of 
Chopin lies, as it has always seemed to us beyond the rules of 
regular analysis and criticism. Nor can we desire to see the 
musical world invaded by a national squadron like himself; since 
in the wild fascinations of such a body of composers might be 
found a thousand seductions from those plain principles and deep 
foundations, by which alone Art is to be perpetuated—on which 
alone Art is based. Yet the contribution Chopin brings to our 
stores of poetical invention is too signal for him to be passed by 
without admiration. 

By this allusion to M. Chopin, we have been imperceptibly led 
from orchestral to solo music—from the minds of the thinkers to 
the hands of the executants of the day. And here we come upon 
the present strength of Music. Many, we know, believe by that 
means so essentially enlarged, there is serious danger of the end 
of Art being obscured and destroyed. We are inclined to draw 
hope from the fact, that the general increase of executive power is 
greatest where the instrument has been most improved. Thus, 
the theoretical and practical science of organ-playing has stood still 
—perhaps even retrograded. There have been no instruments 
sama substantially better than those of the great German 

uilders ; a Silbermann organ being now nearly as precious as a 
Staduarius violin—in spite of all the wear and tear wrought by Time 
upon its cumbrous and complicated mechanism. At all events, 
the players do not generally equal those for whom the Silbermanns 
built, and Sebastian Bach wrote. The disuse into which the 
Organ has fallen is strange, from the fact, that whenever it is 
heard, treated really in the grand and solemn style, rapturous 
sensations of pleasure are excited. Were Mendelssohn, or 
Schneider, or Schlemmer, to travel through England and France 
playing fugues, toccatas, varied chorals, and improvising as they 
know how to improvise, we believe that the charm would be little 
less potent and electric than those awakened by Paganini, or 
Liszt ; it need not be added, how much more valuable, to all who 
prefer musical thoughts to an enticing sleight of hand. 

In the Violin, again, though many feats have been introduced of 
a strange and surprising difficulty by Paganini and his followers, we 
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are inclined to believe that the general standard of solo execution 
is essentially little higher than in the days of Rode and Viotti; 
the instrument defying the improvement of new inventors. Har- 
monies, pizzicati, tremolo passages of most paralytic sadness, are 
attained to by all the Byronic geniuses of the hour, at the expense, 
in nine cases out of ten, of tone, tune, the power of sustaining a 
great cantabile, and of executing the legitimate passages belong- 
ing to the bow and the strings.—Nine-tenths of the players of 
fantasias, and diabolical airs with celestial variations, are inca- 
pable of such a sustained effort as an old fashioned concerto by 
one of the great masters. Nay, even the yet more antique and 
formal lessons of Bach or Corelli would defy their superficial 
cleverness. We do not expect from such showy personages any 
capacity for chamber or concerted performance ; and we believe 
that in proportion as the true uses of the violin have been mis- 
taken by the popular solo players, the love for the instrument 
of European audiences (as distinguished from the vulgar passion 
of those who embrace every novelty) has languished. We are 
aware that Ole Bull, and Vieuxtemps, and Sivori,* and Ernst, 
and Artot, &e. &e., have gathered “ glittering golden opinions” 
throughout Europe—but each one, with greater difficulty than 
his predecessor, and without ever penetrating the heart of 
musical society, or adding the slightest stability to his own 
method. It is to players trained in the old track, to the pupils of 
Spohr, Baillot, Molique, and David of Leipsic, that we now look 
for any further novelty, consistent with sound progress; and 
with all the greater certainty, inasmuch as the vast improvements 
in orchestral execution of the day, which, indeed, denote increased 
general attainment, proceed, with no exception, from the same 
sources of classical tradition. We have pointed to what we con- 
ceive the utter failure of the clever inventor (M. Berlioz), who 
has attempted to apply the vagaries of modern execution to music 
of combination. 

But if execution on the Violin has essentially gained as little 
as the instrument in form and finish—how different is the predi- 
cament of the Pianoforte! The ancient harpsichord on which 
Salvator Rosa painted a skull and music books, is hardly more 
distant, as regards tone, power, and wear, from one of the mag- 
nificent instruments which the Erards, Broadwoods and Collards 
have perfected,—than the player of 1743 from the player of 1843. 
So immense has been the increase of executive power upon the 


* Nor must we omit Herr Bosen, now in London, whom we consider a performer 
of great excellence, and still higher promise. He certainly does not possess all the 
mechanical wonders of Sivori, but he plays with an equal soul, and an equally imagi- 
native suggestiveness.—Edifor. 
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pianoforte, that the human part of the machine (to speak figura- 
tively) has been reconstructed. The ten digitals are now coolly 
treated as capable of extensions, changes of, position, interlace- 
ments, reiterations, &c. &c., which our grandfathers would have 

ronounced impossible. With their examples before us, it: may 
be asserted, that any further conquests over the instrument— 
thanks to improved manufacture on the part of the makers, and 
improved methods on the part of the masters—are not to be 
attained. The amount of power gained has caused an. entire 
change in composition for the pianoforte. It was of old a graceful, 

leasant instrument, valuable from the player’s command over 
ater as well as melody, but most agreeably heard when sup- 
ported by the orchestra. It is now treated as a full band in 
itself. The pianist is to be flute, clarinet, oboe, violins, bassoons, 
contrabassi, and ‘long drum,”—all in one; or, to speak seriously, 
his labours are now so amplified that the admixture of any other 
instruments in place of a support, becomes an interference. 
There is loss as well as gain in all this; much grandeur acquired 
at the expense of nature, grace and delicacy. The unaccompa- 
nied concerto being too monotonous, as it would be if written on 
the fashionable plan of passage-music, the fantasia on operatic 
melodies, or the imaginary scene founded on some story or 
sentiment, or the Study in which some ingenious and hyper- 
difficult form of notes is wrought out,—have been the inevi- 
table resource of pianists wishing to surpass their predecessors. 
He who can play twelfths, where others only play tenths, must 
thus make his own opportunity ; and hence Liszt after Thalberg, 
and Dréyschock after Liszt, have been compelled to build 
up music—not for its, but for their sakes; in order to dis- 
P the last additions to the stock of musical uirement ; 
and hence a monotonous extravagance of style in the newest 
pianoforte compositions, calculated to pall upon the keenest ap- 
petite. Nevertheless, in all this there is a sound portion, an 
amount of novelty as to forms and principles, which, if rightly un- 
derstood and employed, may be productive of the most agreeable 
results. The new fashioned manner of treating a melody,—that 
is, by presenting it fully clad with accompaniments,—in the hands 
of a conscientious thinker, such as Moscheles or Mendelssohn, 
may be turned to charming account ; the increased extensions of 
hand, by enriching the chords, give the player from score a 
power to represent the combinations of the full orchestra—and 
thence an effect hitherto unattainable. And since we perceive 
that the taste for mere rhapsodical playing, or for the cleverest em- 
broidery of opera tunes, is fast declining in Europe, and about to 
be handed over to the Americans, by the intervention of Thal- 
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berg, we have good hope that the true spirit and uses of the Piano- 
forte will not be utterly forgotten in the mechanical accomplish- 
ments of the recent race of prodigious players. 

To speak, one by one, of the other instruments forming the 
orchestra, or most in favour for solo performance is unnecessary. 
What has been said of the Violin will apply to the other most 
popular solo instrument, the Violoncello, where the same affecta- 
tions and conceits of expression have made inroad for a time— 
and only for a time. As regards the family of wind instruments, 
there is little or no novelty to remark upon. The general stan- 
dard of performance is better—but the race to which Flute, Cla- 
rionet, Oboe, Bassoon, and Horn belong, is too strictly limited in 
its powers by Nature to admit of those innovations and disco- 
veries which belong to instruments more willing and less difficult 
of execution. Perhaps the next novelty to be expected, is in harp- 
playing; though here the tenuity of tone, and the cumbrous machi- 
nery which must be set in motion to produce the slightest 
harmonie change, are obstacles which it will require no common 
amount of physical adroitness and resolute patience to surmount, 
by any one aspiring to surpass the feats of Labarre—that most 
graceful of harpists—or Bochsa, or Parish Alvars. 

Ere, however, these hasty and incomplete remarks are civsed, 
we must insist upon a characteristic of the time which is appli- 
cable to all instrumental performances and compositions. How- 
ever crude and lazy be the present condition of Invention, on the 
one hand, accepting every whim that presents itself as a thought, 
on the other, refusing the slightest pains necessary to its elabo- 
ration, there is still a recognition of picturesque and poetical 
idea, as regards Music, which betokens a spirit and a sympathy, 
large, and noble, and tending towards good. The most daring 
executants pretend to be dramatic, or mystical, or sentimental ; 
the veriest Study written to subdue a rebellicus finger, or to give 
endurance to a flagging wrist, must narrate a dream, or describe 
a scene de chasse, or contain some song without words of a marked 
expressiveness. In the midst of indiscriminate affectations and 
puerilities, we here observe something gained—an attempt to 
relieve Music from the isolated position she was long permitted 
to hold, as apart from, and inferior to, Painting and Poetry. It 
has been already pointed out, that a similar aspiration after idea, 
as superior to form, has wrought essential changes in vocal art ; 
and one of the greatest anomalies in the condition of Music 
observable is, that whereas the instrumentalist has been encou- 
raged, in quest of this superior power, to cultivate and extend 
his means of execution in every manner and on every side—the 
vocalist has been tempted for the sake of feeling, gradually to lay 
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by, one by one, the delicacies and accomplishments of his art— 
the soul-less exhibition of which, for their own sake, was too long 
allowed (so runs the theory of modern idleness) to distract the 
listener from the main end of singing, which is to express the 
workings of human passion. But the prodigious mechanical in- 
dustry of the instrumentalists, and the rapidly increasing technical 
indolence of the singers, if viewed in conjunction with their com- 
mon end, as at present enunciated, lead to one and the same con- 
clusion. The wider the aim, the sounder the basis should be. In 
proportion as a tree ramifies, or grows in height, its roots strike 
deep, and spread wide. The modern determination to develop the 
imaginative and thoughtful elements in Music, will be of little avail, 
save in proportion as first principles are understood and practised ; 
as old forms are made as familiar as household words, and rigorous 
modes of composition and expression exercised again and again, 
before the enthusiast deem himself warranted to give utterance to 
any of his own peculiar visions. With all that is said, and sung, 
and lectured, and preached, about the mens divinior in Music, we 
should be sickened rather than cheered, were we unaware that 
the necessity of a deep, and patient, and thorough-going educa- 
tion in the art, is day by day increasingly recognized, at least in 
England. With the instrumental student, this will takes the 
form of familiarity with the stores of the past, and a close, 
scientific analysis of musical construction. With the singer, it 
must imply, a thorough and resolute mastery over the voice, com- 
prising the execution of every difficulty, the conquest of every 
defect. Superficial artifice will no longer avail the one—pure 
Nature not sustain the other. Our requisitions may seem severe : 
—but that our speculations are not Utopian, we think sufficient 
proof will be found directly and by implication im the foregoing 
pages—full though they be of hints, and glimpses, and chasms, 
where details were impossible and facts could only be indicated 
by results. 
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Art. VI.—1. Rapport sur un Mémoire par M. Chabrier sur 
les Moyens de voyager dans l' Air et de s’y diriger. Par M. 
Navier. 

2. Journal des Savants. 

3. Mathematical Magic. By Bishop Wilkins. 

“Amonest other impediments of any strange invention, or 

attempt, it is none of the meanest discouragements that they 

are so generally derided by common opinion, being esteemed 
only as the dreams of a melancholy and distempered fancy.” 

So saith the far-famed Bishop Wilkins; and verily, few men, 

be they lay or clerical, learned or unlearned, had better ground 

for so saying than the worthy Bishop himself, whose specula- 
tions on artificial flying have associated his name with every 
chimerical scheme for traversing the air. Truly, some of his 
notions were chimerical enough, as viewed by the light of mo- 
dern science, but they were in advance of the age in which he 
lived, and were, for the most part, based on sound principies. 
Though little was known in his time, of the a of air, 
or of the nature of the atmosphere, Bishop Wilkins inferred 
from the fact that heavy birds are enabled to raise themselves 
by the action of their wings on the air, that it is possible for man, 
by some similar means, to gain a ‘‘ hold” on the air, by which 
to sustain himself and to move along with like velocity. Now, if 
there be nothing impossible in such an idea, it ought not to be 
deemed irrational, merely on account of the numerous failures 
of the attempts at its realisation; and it is less to be ridiculed, on 
that account, than the many useless and costly efforts to effect 

a north-west passage to China. True it is, we do not yet call 

for our wings as commonly as we call for our boots, as Bishop 

Wilkins predicted ; but as the fulfilment of that prediction had 

no date, it may be only biding its time in the womb of futurity. 
Bishop Wilkins suggested four modes by which man nes. 8 

be borne along through the air: Ist, by Spirits or Angels ; 
2nd, by the help of fowls; 3rd, by wings fastened to the body ; 
4th, bya flying chariot. Attempts to practise the first mode of 
aérial locomotion are discountenanced by the good Bishop, 
though he seems inclined to believe that it is, or rather was in 
his time, the established mode whereby witches were trans- 
ported through the air; the broomstick across which they 
strode being probably supported at each end by attendant 

sprites. To the project of training a flock of birds to carry a 

man through the air, he gives more encouragement ; and since 

we have seen in our days a team of geese broken in by a clown 
to draw him in a chariot along the ground, we may surely 
VOL. II.—NO. I. M 
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infer, that wiser and stronger birds might be trained by a phi- 
losopher to transport him through the air. The third Bet s of 
flying, by wings fastened to the body, is the plan that has been 
usually attempted, from the age of Dedalus down to our own ; 
and if ancient story be authentic, much more successfully 
in earlier times, than in these degenerate days. The fourth 
proposed mode of aerial transit has been actually realised in 
the balloon ; and though the ability to guide be still wanting, 
the power to sustain the weight of the human body in the air, 
which was formerly considered the great desideratum, has been 
successfully acquired. 

The balloon is an accomplished fact. Bishop Wilkins, were 
he alive, might point to it as the perfect realisation of his 
fourth proposition ; and at the time when he wrote, the ascent 
of a man in a balloon would have been a greater miracle than 
we should now consider his flight through the air with wings 
alone. There stands Mr. Green, who, without the aid of other 
_ than his own indomitable one, has been carried through 
the air thousands of miles, and is willing at this moment to fly 
across the Atlantic, weather and cash permitting ; yet we cease 
not to laugh at Bishop Wilkins, who foretold that this would 
come to pass. Though the gullibility of John Bull is prover- 
bial, he seems, nevertheless, to have but an imperfect develop- 
ment of the organ of credulity : 


“‘ He doubts, though duped; suspects, though greatly gulled.” 


Crowds will pay their money in the expectation of seeing 
one man jump into a quart bottle, and another jump down his 
own throat;* yet when any new proposition, depending on sci- 
entific ee demands his credence, John shakes his head, 
looks wise, talks big, sneers at the projector, and, without ex- 
amination, condemns the plan as impracticable. 

Plans for artificial flying come especially within the cate- 
gory of those projects which it is thought a mark of wisdom 
to ridicule. Yet, despite the derision of the seeming-wise, 
regardless of the personal dangers of the attempt, and un- 
daunted by the fate of preceding experimenters, from age to 
age, since the earliest history of the world, men most distin- 


* Not many years since a printed announcement was circulated through a town 
in Herefordshire, to the effect, that seven Persian brothers would exhibit the fol- 
lowing feats :—The youngest, with a lighted candle in each hand, would jump down 
the throat of his senior brother, who, also armed with candles, would jump down the 
throat of the next ; and so on till only one remained ; and he was to make an end 
of all by jumping down his own throat! The room was early crowded to wit- 
ness the exhibition ; the brothers did not appear to swallow one another ; and the 
disappointed crowd, who had swallowed the hoax, vented their spleen on the 
benches and furniture. 
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guished in science have renewed the project, and endeavoured 
to dispute with the birds possession of the regions of air. Three 
stars, of the first magnitude in the hemisphere of science, 
Deedalus, Roger Bacon, and Bishop Wilkins, shine forth in 
their respective ages, as protecting lights to those philosophers 
who, dreading ‘‘ being derided by common opinion,” would 
have shrunk from pursuing similar speculations; and unless 
artificial flying be proved to be impossible, the endeavours to 
effect it will continue to the end of time. Some learned autho- 
rities, indeed, have denounced the attempts of man to fly, as 
impious as well as insane. Eusebius, for example, boldly 
asserts that the boundaries of man’s deminion having been 
clearly defined, those who attempt to fly act alike wickedly 
and foolishly. The authority of the scientific Bishop of 
Chester may, however, be balanced against that of the learned 
——- of Cesarea, and having the sanction of so distinguished 
a head of the church, we need not let conscientious scruples 
deter us from flying when we are able; seeing moreover, that 
man has already extended his dominion to the world of waters. 
But are we not eonceding too much against mechanical 
flying, by treating it as an undiscovered art? Is it not rather to 
be considered as one of the arts which have been lost in the 
obscurity of antiquity? Are there not instances on record, to 
prove that man has at various times been transported through 
the air? If the evidence be not sufficiently legal in foim, 
to satisfy legal minds, in whose estimation form is everything 
and reality nothing, it is at least so universally attested, that 
to doubt is to throw discredit on the veracity of those ancient 
authors who are selected throughout the civilized world 
as the best instructors of youth. Now, what do we learn 
from these unquestionable sources? We lay no weight upon 
Mercury nor the other deities of heathen mythology—albeit 
the wings on his head and feet may be inferred to have had 
some human archetype,—but we shall limit our instances to 
those of men made of flesh, blood, and bones like ourselves. 
The first distinctly recorded account of a man flying by his 
own power is that of Dedalus, the great mechanician and 
inventor of antiquity. He flew, we are informed, from the 
island of Crete to Cume, in Italy, a distance of not less 
than 800 miles. His son, Icarus, who accompanied him part 
of the way, may also be considered to have succeeded in 
overcoming all the difficulties of flying; the slight accident, 
by which the mechanism of his wings beeame deranged, does 
not militate against the success of the experiment, any more 
than the bursting of a steam-boiler against the practicability of 
mM 2 
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steam navigation, or locomotive engines. The flying apparatus 
of Deedalus consisted of wings composed of feathers fastened by 
wax. Fragile fastening, truly, and but ill fitted to a southern 
sun—as the fate of Icarus wthtippite proved ; yet 800 miles ac- 
complished, without resting, by the aid of feathers and wax, 
was no bad beginning ; and we regret that the exploit has not 
been surpassed by subsequent imitators, though they possessed 
the benefit of Dedalus’s experience. Diodorus, indeed, at- 
tempts to detract from the merit of Dedalus, by assuming that 
he was the inventor of sails and not of wings; but all the de- 
tails of the history—the escape from the Labyrinth, the fate of 
Icarus, the feathers and the wax—have no relation to sails; 
nor will philosophers of manly faith be disposed to abandon 
classical authority to the squeamish speculations of doubting 
commentators. 

About a century after Dedalus had shown the practicability 
of flying, we find the much abused Bellerophon distinguishing 
himself in the air, through which he was transported by means 
of an apparatus that appears not to have been attached to his 
body, but to have been worked by some other power than 
muscular force. From the name—Pegasus—given to this ap- 
paratus, we may reasonably infer that water was applied in 
some manner as the moving power; that steam was, in fact, 
the agent by which he was borne aloft. The fabulous narra- 
tion, that Bellerophon obtained Pegasus as a gift from Minerva, 
evidently points to the fact, that it was a work of great inge- 
nuity, betokening surpassing wisdom. The sudden springing 
up of the fountain of Hippocrene, when Pegasus struck the 
ground, indicates clearly enough what happened in Bellero- 
phon’s last and fatal flight ;—the boiler burst. 

The fate of the first adventurers operated as a dead weight 
on flying for a number of years; and when we hear of the 
revival of the art, we find the projector contenting himself with 
constructing flying birds, not venturing to risk his proper 
person on the uncertain footing of the clouds. Archytas, about 
400 years before the Christian era, constructed a wooden pigeon 
that could fly by its internal mechanism. On this fact all au- 
thorities are agreed; and, if Archytas could make a flying 
pigeon, there can be little question, that by an enlargement of 
the apparatus, he might have taken flight himself, had he pos- 
sessed sufficient nerve. 

Bishop Wilkins alludes to the flights of Elias and of Philip, 
as instances of his first proposed mode of aérial transit. He 
mentions also the somewhat apocryphal flight of Simon Magus, 
who, having challenged St. Peter to fly from the Capitol of Rome 
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to the Aventine Hill, was in full career when the prayers of 
St. Peter overcame the sorcery, and brought Simon suddenly to 
the ground, whereby his bones were broken and he died. The 
Bishop also alludes to other accredited flights of sorcerers in 
former times, and quotes the authority of Acosta, who, in his 
History of India, avers, that so late as in the 17th century, it was 
by no means uncommon for sorcerers in that part of the world 
to avail themselves of the air as a means of transport. We, 
however, shall leave these occult mysteries untouched, since 
modern science rejects the aid of supernatural agencies; merely 
throwing out the suggestion, en passant, that as science was 
deemed sorcery in the dark ages of superstition, might not the 
magicians we read of have been proficient acronauts ; their re- 
putations as sorcerers being founded on their flying, instead of 
their flying being the effect of their sorceries! We make a 
free gift of this idea to modern commentators, to be expanded 
through as many volumes as they choose. We shall now pro- 
ceed to notice some of the recorded instances of artificial 
flying in times within the ken of matter-of-fact historians. 

Friar Bacon, the predecessor of Bishop Wilkins three 
centuries at least, appears to have had a very good notion of 
constructing a flying machine, somewhat after the fashion of 
Pegasus. ‘‘ Fieri possunt,” says the Friar, ‘‘ instrumenta vo- 
landi, ut homo sedens in medio instrumenti, revolvens aliquod 
ingenium per quod ale artificialiter composite acrem verbe- 
rent ad modum avis volantis.” We do not learn from his 
work, De Mirabili Potestate Artis et Nature, that he actually 
constructed such a machine, but he has the merit of pointing 
out the way to those who came after him; and the ‘ aliquod 
ingenium,” is sufficiently comprehensive to include all kinds of 
machinery whatever. In the fourteenth century, Elmerus, a 
Spanish monk, succeeded in flying by means of expanded wings 
in the manner of Dedalus. ‘Il'rue, he did not fly very far; but 
two hundred yards are sufficient to show that something may 
be done with wings and wind, when the starting point is a 
high tower, and the course an inverted ascent. 

Flying speculations received much encouragement in the 
16th century, when all kinds of experiments were made to ele- 
vate man and the works of his hands to the clouds. Charies V. 
had a strong desire to ride triumphantly through the air. He 
not only patronized ingenious artists who were striving to 
construct flying machines, but he assisted personally in such 
attempts. We are told that on the Emperor’s public entry 
into Nuremburg, an artificial eagle, constructed for the pur- 
pose, flew out of the city to welcome him; and when he re- 
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tired from the cares of empire, he employed a skilful mecha- 
nist, named Turriano, who made an artificial fly, that would 
wing its way where directed, and return to the hand of its 
master without any string to pull it. In the same age lived 
Bishop Wilkins and the Jesuit Lana, who, though they did 
not succeed in flying themselves, _— many sage directions 
for the flight of others. The Bishop recommends, among 
other things, that persons should be trained to fly, as it is com- 
mon to train persons to perform other exercises requiring great 
manual dexterity and presence of mind ; and he attributes the 
many failures and broken limbs, less to defects in the machinery 
employed, than to the want of skill in the operators. The igno- 
rance of philosophers in the 16th century respecting the nature 
of the atmosphere, makes some of the worthy Bishop’s specu- 
lations sound rather strangely in these days of universal know- 
ledge and Penny Cyclopedias. He conceived that, if a person 
could but ascend and sustain himself in the air without any 
solid support, the world would turn round under him, and 
that he might alight at any point within the same latitude ;— 
a brilliant notion, which the authoress of ‘‘ The Mummy” has, 
perhaps unconsciously, derived from the learned Bishop, and 
turned to admirable account. Unluckily, subsequent experi- 
ence has proved the fallacy of this notion, otherwise we should 
have it now within our power to visit America in about four 
hours, by merely resting in a balloon until the wide Atlantic 
rolled beneath, and a favourable spot was presented for effect- 
ing a landing on the shores of Labrador. 

The most successful attempt to achieve artificial flying in the 
seventeenth century was made bya locksmith, named Bernier, 
of Sable, in the South of France. He constructed a winged 
apparatus, in which the muscles of the legs as well as of the 
arms were brought into action, and by these means he suc- 
ceeded, when starting from an eminence, in flying over houses 
and across rivers; but he could not ascend higher than the 
point whence he started, and he came gradually to the ground 
in a continued descent. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, a Portuguese, 
named Guzman, constructed an apparatus, which, for puerile 
absurdity, exceeded any that the darkest days of flying had pro- 
duced. There were several means adopted by this extraordinary 
philosopher for giving his flying car an ascending power, but 
it is difficult to say which was the most insane. There were 


pipes through which the wind was to blow upon sails, and in 
default of wind, there were bellows wherewith it = be 


raised; there were large magnets whereby to attract the car 
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northwards, or repel it southwards, at the will of the aeronauts ; 
and, above all, there was fixed a piece of amber, which was 
expected to draw the car upwards by electrical attraction! The 
plan of the Irish sailor, of pulling at a rope fixed to the stern 
of his boat for the purpose of increasing its speed, seems abso- 
lute wisdom compared with these means of the Portuguese 
philosopher, for raising himself above his fellow mortals. 

At the end of the last century, the aeronautical art received 
a vast impulse and a new direction by the invention of balloons. 
Soon after the discovery of hydrogen gas, and that its specific 
gravity was nearly sixteen times less than that of atmospheric 
air, it occurred to Dr. Black and to Mr. Cavallo, that, if a bag 
were filled with that gas, it would ascend in the atmosphere. 
Their experiments, however, failed, from not employing an 
enclosing material sufficiently light and impermeable to the 
gas. The extent of their success was the inflation with hydro- 
gen gas of soap-bubble balloons, which rose rapidly, and exem- 
plified fully that the principle on which those philosophers 
proceeded was correct. About the same time the Messrs. 
Montgolfier, paper manufacturers, of Annonaye, in France, 
conceived the idea of forming an artificial cloud of smoke and 
enclosing it ina large bag. The experiment was successful, 
though they were ignorant of the real cause of the balloon’s 
ascent. They imagined that the ascending power was derived 
from the superior levity of the smoke ; and their object, conse- 
quently, in the inflation of their balloons, was to produce as 
much smoke as possible; for which purpose they threw damp 
straw on the fire. The success of the Montgolfier balloon 
quickly caused the experiments with hydrogen gas to be 
repeated, and by their success fire balloons were superseded, 
on account of the danger of ignition and the much greater size 
required ; the specific gravity of the heated air being so much 
greater than that of hydrogen gas. 

The power of ascending into the atmosphere having been 
thus obtained, it was at first thought that the difficulties of 
flying were overcome. Instead of attempting to fly by mecha- 
nical means alone, the guidance of balloons became the main 
object which aéronauts struggled to accomplish. Attempts 
were made by means of sails and large oars, to maintain a 
course different from that of the wind, but the want ot a point 
dappui prevented any effectual deviation. Mr. Green has, 
within the last few years, attempted to gain such a point d’appui, 
by establishing a connection between the balloon and the earth, 
by means of a guide-rope, and with some success. He also 
attempted to guide a balloon in the air by rotating vanes. This 
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plan succeeded in a model, when not a breath of air was stir- 
ring, but the power was too feeble to withstand the slightest 
puff of wind. 

The attempts to guide balloons having disappointed the 
hopes of the projectors, the original plan of flying by mecha- 
nical means alone was revived. In this country Sir George 
Cayley has been most active in the cause, and it is said that he 
so far succeeded as to construct a machine with which he could 
fly from tree to tree—from the top of one to the bottom of 
another. This amount of success, however, fell short of his de- 
sires; and the scientific Baronet, a few years since, endeavoured 
to set afloat a Flying Society, by whose united efforts of head 
and purse it was hoped they might have raised themselves into 
the atmosphere. Unluekily, however, the Society could not 
raise the wind, so the project fell to the ground, and individual 
enterprise has been left to struggle upwards unaided. Projects 
ingenious enough in theory, have been from time to time 
announced in this country, on the Continent, and in America; 
but they have not yet received practical realisation. Often 
have we heard that Mr. So-and-So had at last succeeded, and 
that “ very shortly” he would take flight. Sometimes the day 
has been announced; but when it arrived, some slight accident, 
or other contretemps, has prevented the ingenious inventor from 
ascending. One exception to this general failure is stated to 
have occurred in Vienna, where M. Degen, a French prisoner, 
is said to have ascended by means of wings to a height of fifty 
feet. The prison authorities had prudently fastened a rope 
round M. Degen’s body to prevent his escaping, otherwise his 
wings might have carried him back to his native country. 

We now come to speak of the recent invention, which, having 
received the approval of the highest legal authorities and the 
sanction of the Queen, as evidenced by letters patent under the 
seal of the Lord Chancellor, was brought before the British 
Legislature for the confirmation and extension of the grant by 
Act of Parliament. A measure thus patronised, introduced, 
and puffed, and which promised, among other advantages, to 
place India almost within the limits of a daily post delivery, 
could not fail to excite in a proportionate degree public curio- 
sity and interest. We were informed, also, by “ the best public 
instructors,” that a Professor Geoles, at Glasgow, had suc- 
ceeded in constructing an apparatus on Mr. Henson’s principle, 
with which he ascended two miles, by barometrical admeasure- 
ment; and that he was traversing the air with immense velocity 
when the boiler burst, and he toppled down headlong, as did 
Bellerophon on the back of Pegasus under like circumstances. 
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We were afterwards told, indeed, that the experiment of Pro- 
fessor Geoles was altogether aérial; but as the statement re- 
mains to this day uncontradicted by the Times, and some of the 
most influential journals, in which it was positively announced, 
we are bound in fairness to suppose they have good reason to 
believe the experiment and its results had a solid foundation. 
The public expectation respecting Mr. Henson’s flying- 
machine has been somewhat damped by the, no doubt un- 
avoidable, delay of its ascent; and in the mean time a host of 
aspiring philosophers have rushed forwards, pen in hand, to 
pull down the machine and its projector. We have no desire 
to throw ourselves into the breach to defend the one or the 
other from these fierce assailants; but let Mr. Henson’s plan 
be as absurd as it may, it cannot well surpass the absurdity of 
the arguments which are by many adduced against it. Arrays 
of figures and algebraical symbols are brought to bear against 
the invention; and as figures have the reputation of unimpeach- 
able veracity, their evidence is, with the majority, considered 
conclusive. We confess, however, to some scepticism in the 
matter of figures, when they are — radon as a foraging 
party into the disputed regions of science, instead of remaining 
in the rear to estimate and classify the products of experimental 
explorers. We are not, indeed, so heterodox as to dispute the 
correctness of the algebraical equation, 2 a x 2 b=4 ab, (which 
might be vulgarly rendered, two and two make four); but we 
venture to question the consequential inference thereon 
founded, to wit, 2ax2b=4 ab; ergo, artificial flying is impos- 
sible. Now, many of the conclusions deduced from algebraical 
formule against Mr. Henson’s machine, have as little ascer- 
tainable relation to the premises as the foregoing deduction ; or 
they assume certain imaginary data, and thereon establish their 
proofs in figures and symbols, supported by learned authori- 
ties ; the figures and the authorities having little or no reference 
whatever to existing facts. One of the objections we find to 
Mr. Henson’s project, regarded as a new invention, is its want 
of novelty. The three main features of the plan—gaining an 
ascending and sustaining power by the horizontal impact of an 
inclined plane, the mode of propulsion by rotating vanes, and 
the employment of a steam-engine as the moving power—have 
all been previously suggested as the most feasible means of 
gaining a ‘‘ hold” on the air. Such a plan was distinctly pro- 
posed in a scientific periodical called the Inventors’ Advocate, 
about three years since; and we believe that those means, 
either combined or separately, had been proposed by others 
some years previously. The chief parts of the project to which 
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Mr. Henson can lay claim as an inventor, are the mode of 
obtaining an initial velocity by running down an elevated 
inclined plane, and the construction of his steam-engine. But 
be the project new or old, the question in which the public 
are concerned is—will it succeed? Nearly every one, save the 
projector and his friends, seem agreed that it will not—at least 
not in the form and proportions Mr. Henson proposes; but a 
large minority seem equally certain that the principle is cor- 
rect; and that, properly modified, such a machine might rise 
and sustain itself in the air. The most weighty objections are 
its proposed unwieldy proportions. The expanded sustaining 
surface is to stretch over 4,500 square feet; the engine is to 
weigh 600 lbs., and the total weight of the apparatus and 
freight is estimated at 3,000 lbs. The greater part of this 
burthen arises from the sustaining surface, composed of canvas 
stretched over bamboos strengthened with iron ; yet with such 
materials, and with such an expanse, it would be impossible 
to resist the action of the air, if moving with very moderate 
flying speed; and with a great velocity, a much diminished 
surface, inclined tothe horizon, would, we conceive, be sufficient. 
The plan gecqnewe in a recent Number of the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine, by Sir George Cayley, who has studied the subject most 
attentively, is, to have several sails, of comparatively small size, 


placed one above the other, and fixed horizontally to an upright 

shaft or mast. By this means the same ascending and sustain- 

ing power, it is supposed, would be attained, combined with 

much greater compactness and strength. This seems a far 

more feasible plan than that of having a single plane surface of 

the extent — by Mr. Henson, and it offers the means of 
i 


obtaining, within a comparatively limited space, a sufficient 
‘* hold” on the air for an effective point d’appui. 

In the ‘‘ Mémoire” presented to the French Academy of 
Sciences by M. Chabrier, which is noticed at the head of this 
article, he announces a project for flying, based on many cal- 
culations respecting the muscular powers of birds and men. 
The inference he draws from those calculations, to which 
we shall presently advert, is, that man cannot support the 
whole weight of his body in the air by muscular power alone. 
To overcome the attraction of gravitation, therefore,M. Chabrier 
proposes to construct two large wings capable of enclosing a 
quantity of hydrogen gas sufficient to sustain the greater part 
of the weight of the body. The muscles of the arms and legs 
are to be brought into action to move the wings, in the 
manner of the wings of birds; and by that means he hopes to 
be able to raise the remaining portion of the weight, and to 
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maintain such an impulsive force on the air as to impart a con- 
siderable horizontal velocity. The object of supporting only 
part of the weight is to obtain a resisting force by which the 
acronaut may steer himself and make way against the wind. 
The report of M. Navier, who, with two other Academicians, 
was appointed to examine the plan, was not favourable. The 
report shows, from M. Chabrier’s own calculations, that it 
would be necessary to support nearly the whole weight by the 
gaseous wings, and that the aeronaut would, consequently, have 
no power to act against the wind. 

aving in the preceding pages noticed some of the most 
remarkable attempts to navigate the atmosphere, from those 
of the earliest ages down to that which has recently received 
Her Majesty’s license, and the approval of Her Majesty’s legal 
advisers, we shall now attempt a Foreign and Colonial flight 
of our own; and without reference to the merits of, or to the 
objections against, any particular project, we shall consider the 
means by which mechanical flying might be accomplished, 
and the advantages it would render if attained. 

In the first place, is the unaided muscular strength of a man 
sufficient to raise and support him in the air? M. Chabrier, 
in the ‘“‘ Mémoire” just noticed, endeavours to prove, by nu- 
merous profound calculations, that it is not possible : attention 


to a few of the simplest facts will prove that it is. M. Chabrier, 
and M. Navier, who reports on his plan, establish their position 
thus: The strength of an ordinary man is calculated to be 
equal to raise 134 lbs. to the height of 3} feet per second during 
— hours each day. This is equal to raising 47,700 lbs. to 


a height of 26 feet as the amount of a day’s work. A velocity 
of 26 feet per second is the rate at which a swallow can raise 
itself in the air; and estimating the weight of a man at 150 
Ibs., then 47,700+150 gives but 318 as the number of seconds, 
or five minutes, as the brief space during which a man could 
raise himself in the air, were it possible thus to concentrate the 
whole efforts of a day into five minutes, which M. Chabrier 
conceives to be altogether impossible. Against this evidence 
of the inability of man by his muscular strength to raise his 
body in the air, we may advance the fact, that he accomplishes 
this assumed impossibility every step that he takes. In walk- 
ing, the whole weight of the body is raised completely from the 
ground by the muscles of one leg alone at every step; and in 
ascending a staircase ora hill, his strength is proved to be 
sufficient to raise him, by slowly continued efforts, into the 
atmosphere. ‘‘ Stop! stop!” cry the objectors and calculators, 
‘* you — a solid footing on the hill; try the air, if you please.” 
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But they have no right to stop us on the hill. We are showing 
our muscular power—and that it is sufficient, when a solid 
footing is obtained, to raise the weight of our bodies into the 
atmosphere ; the question of obtaining a solid footing is alto- 
gether distinct from the ability to use it when obtained, and 
the latter is the only point we are at present considering. 

Even the calculations of M. Navier present a very different 
result from that at which he arrives, if differently examined. 
He admits that the ordinary muscular power which a working 
man exerts during eight hours, is sufficient, if it could be con- 
centrated into five minutes, to raise his body upwards of 8,000 
feet, with a velocity of 26 feet per second. Now an elevation 
of 8,000 feet—more than twice the height of Snowdon—accom- 
plished in five minutes, would be no small feat; and it has 
been proved experimentally, that, by presenting a properly 
constructed expanded surface to resist the air in descending, a 
horizontal motion in any direction may be obtained in the ratio 
of 8 feet for every foot of descent. By this means, therefore, a 
man elevated 8,000 feet would have the power of taking an 
oblique flight in descending, and of alighting at any required 
point, 64,000 feet, or upwards of twelve miles, from the place 
whence he started. 

In the foregoing estimate, founded on M. Navier’s calcula- 
tions, we have taken no account of the accelerated velocity 
which would be acquired by a body rising upwards with a 
constantly applied power greater than that of the opposing 
gravitation. The downward force of gravitation against which 
the power would have to act, may be estimated at 16 feet per 
second ; and as the upward force is assumed to be 26 feet per 
second, the body would rise with a continued force exceeding 
that of gravitation by 10 feet per second, and its upward velo- 
city would consequently be continually accelerated. Were the 
power directed horizontally instead of perpendicularly, the 
loss of 16 feet per second, sustained by the resistance of gravi- 
tation, would be added to the velocity of 26 feet, which is main- 
tained in opposition to gravity ; and the impelling force would, 
consequently, be able to communicate a horizontal velocity of 
42 feet per second, less the resistance of the atmosphere ; and 
the velocity would be continually accelerated until checked, 
by the increasing resistance of the air. These deductions, it 
must be borne in mind, are derived from the calculations of 
Messrs. Chabrier and Navier, who maintained, by inferences 
from the same calculations, that it is impossible for man, by 
his muscular power alone, to raise himself into the atmosphere. 
They infer that it is impossible, because they know of no means 
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of concentrating the power of a day within the space of a few 
minutes, which our deductions suppose. Though the strength 
of a day cannot be thus concentrated, the work to be done may 
be spread over a greater space of time, of which arrangement 
the mechanical powers afford constant examples. For instance, 
very few men could raise themselves by a fixed rope by the 
strength of their arms alone; but if the rope passed over a 
pulley, and one end of it was fastened to a man’s body, 
whilst the other end was held in his hand, he would have no 
difficulty whatever in raising himself. If two or more pulleys 
were employed, the labour would be greatly diminished ; but 
in proportion to the increased facility with which he would 
raise himself, would be the increase of time required to accom- 
plish any given height: with a single pulley, he would have 
to — in two feet of rope for each foot of ascent, and with two 
pulleys four feet length of rope must be pulled in to raise him 


an equal height. As the difficulty of raising the weight of 
the body perpendicularly by the strength of the arms alone, 
may thus be readily overcome by means of one of the me- 
chanical powers, it seems far from impossible to accomplish 
the same object by means of another of the mechanical powers 
—the inclined plane,—and by directing the motion obliquely, 


instead of perpendicularly, much more rapid motion might be 
obtained. 

It is by impelling an inclined plane horizontally against the 
air that the means are now sought of gaining an ascending 
power; and though we have shown that it is not impossible 
to gain this power by muscular effort alone, it would certainly 
be more practicable, if some additional actuating force were 
employed. Lightness is essential for this purpose, combined 
with force. It is very probable that, ere long, some moving 
power will be discovered to possess these requisites far more 
completely than any present arrangement for the application 
of steam. Yet even steam, in its existing applications, might 
do much, since the strength of many men can be now obtained 
within the weight of one. The great difficulty, however, con- 
sists in devising the means of obtaining a fulcrum, constantly 
moving, in the elastic air, against which to act; and scarcely 
less perplexing is it to find materials rigid, strong and light, 
of which to compose the apparatus and its sustaining surfaces. 
The plan of revolving vanes inclined like the sails of a wind- 
mill appears by far the most feasible of any yet proposed for 
gaining a point dappui ontheair. The great ascending power 
of such vanes has been proved by experiments on a small 
scale, which may be readily repeated. When four pieces of 
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eard-board are fixed firmly into cork, in the form of the vanes 
of a windmill, and a rapid rotary motion is communicated to 
the vanes by means of a string twisted round a quill cemented 
to the cork, the little flying apparatus will rise a considerable 
height. If the vane be larger, and made of thin sheet iron, 
it will ascend fifty or sixty feet. Vanes of this kind, of pro- 
portionate size, rotating very rapidly, would have power to 
propel a light carriage with great speed along a railway. If 
there were attached to the carriage a properly constructed 
surface to impinge obliquely on the air, the weight resting on 
the rails could be diminished as the velocity increased, until 
the carriage would be elevated in the atmosphere, and pro- 

lled along gradually ascending, supported by a road of air, 
instead of by a road of iron. 

The velocity requisite for —— an ascending power 
would be determined by the weight of the apparatus and its 
load, by the extent of sustaining surface, and by the angle at 
which it would impinge upon the air, to cause the reaction that 
gives the ascending force. The direction of reaction is per- 
pendicular to the inclined plane; therefore the greater the angle 
of inclination, the more would that perpendicular deviate from 
the perpendicular to the horizon; or, in other words, the more 
the resistance was increased by increasing the angle of the sus- 
taining surface, the ratio of the ascending power gained by that 
resistance would be diminished. Suppose, for example, that 
the weight to be raised was 1,000 lbs., the sustaining surface 
20 feet square, and that it was inclined to the horizon at 
an angle of five degrees ; the amount of surface acting against 
and displacing the air, would be nearly 40 square feet. If 
the velocity were 80 miles per hour, the resistance of the air 
on each square foot would be equal to 31 Ibs.; and the total 
resistance would be about 1,240 lbs. That amount of re- 
sistance, acting perpendicularly on a surface inclined five 
degrees, would produce an impulse perpendicular to the 
horizon, and against the force of gravity, of about 1,140 lbs. ; 
therefore the flying chariot and its freight being supposed 
to weigh 1,000 Ibs., there would be a surplus of 140 lbs. of 
ascending power. 

But, granting that mechanical flying is within the range of 
possible inventions, and that man might by his muscular 
strength alone be able to fly through the air, the cui bono? is a 
question remaining to be answered. That the ability to fly 
would in certain cases be of great advantage, must be admitted; 
but as a flight through the air could not be accomplished with- 
out great waste of power, compared with locomotion even on 
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common roads, its use would be extremely limited, unless some 
much cheaper motive power than at present known be dis- 
covered. The condition necessary to support the weight of 
any body in the atmosphere, is a reaction produced by the 
resistance of the air at least equal to the weight of the body 
supported. In the preceding iNusteation it appears, that the 
weight of 1,000 lbs. requires for its support a constantly 
reacting resistance of 1,100 lbs., consequently the force em- 
ployed to impel the apparatus must be adequate to overcome 
that resistance. Such an amount of power employed as a trac- 
tive force on a level railway would draw a load of 100 tons. 
This immense disparity in the effects produced by similar 
forces could not possibly be compensated, in an economical 
point of view, by the greater velocity of the aéromotive. It 
would only be as special messengers and as Post-office ex- 
presses, that these flying Mercurys would beavailable; therefore, 
even should ingenious mechanicians succeed in solving the 
problem of gaining a practicable point d’appui on the air, the 
million must wait patiently for the further discovery of a more 
efficient motive power, ere they can participate personally in 
such aerial excursions. For our own parts, we shall rest satisfied 
to remain on terra Fae provided we can depend on the dail 
delivery of yesterday’s letters and publications from the Anti- 
podes, and parts intermediate; insuring also, once a quarter, 
the transmission, per same conveyance, of our printed thoughts 
and speculations to all parts of the world. 
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In the present article we purpose to take into consideration the 
processes now in actual operation, in which the ancient method 
of working metals by fire has been superseded by the voltaic 
battery. The application of heat to fuse metallic bodies, though 
apparently unknown in the New World at the time of its in- 
vasion by the Spaniards, is of great antiquity; and we find that 
history details no other method of working in metals in any 
age, of which records have reached us. In this article 
we shall not enter into the processes in which the electric cur- 
rent may possibly be employed, or the purposes to which ma- 
nufacturers may hereafter look forward for its application, but 
shall confine our remarks to the actual use of it at the present 
period. Inventors and improvers of inventions may be san- 
guine in their recommendations: they perhaps are right in 
pressing the importance of subjects they themselves have put 
forward ; but we, however, shall only deal with specific facts, 
with the present applications of them to the wants of mankind, 
and shall act as impartial judges of the value of electro-metal- 
lurgic processes. Entering into the subject as judges, not as 
advocates, we shall probably discard some things, considered 
by their promulgators as of great importance, aul adit other 
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processes of less value than the over-joyous experimenter, 
delighted with the novelty of his discoveries, assigns to those 
—- which he performs by the voltaic battery, and calls 
electro-metallurgic. 

Electro-metallurgical operations differ materially from pyro- 
metallurgical operations in the mode by which the form is 
given to the metal. By the latter process the metal is fused, 
is rendered liquid, and in that fluid state is poured, in some 
cases upon a surface prepared for its reception, in other cases 
into the mould, used to afford a counter impression to the fused 
metal. As soon as the heat is abstracted, and it has regained 
the solid state, the metal retains permanently this impres- 
sion. In all electro-metallurgical processes the form is given 
to a piece of metal in a very different manner: there is no 
fusion—there need be no increase of temperature ; but the par- 
ticles of metal are reduced atom by atom, by the influence 
which the electric current possesses of decomposing a solution 
of some compound of the same metal of which we require 
the object to be formed. These atoms being deposited in 
various moulds, and the atoms of metal being superimposed on 
each other, after a certain period a mass of metal is obtained 
which is a perfect cast or counterpart of the mould on which 
the metal had been thrown down. 

From the preceding general outline, we perceive essential 
differences of chaenand in the two modes of working in metals. 
Pyro-metallurgical operations are conducted by virtue of the 
properties which bodies assume when in a liquid state. In 
pyro-metallurgical processes, the sharpness of the cast depends 
upon the limpidity of the fluid metal ;—and here it is necessary 
to premise, that all liquids are not equally fluid ; that is, they 
do not equally possess the power of insinuating themselves 
into minute crannies or small interstices. In electro-metal- 
lurgical operations, the metal, being deposited atom by atom, 
will freely insinuate itself into the finest lines. We have heard 
of the lines ruled upon a Barton’s button to produce iridescence, 
being copied by this process. For electro-metallurgical opera- 
tions time must be given to make the object of a thickness 
sufficient to give durability and strength. In pyro-metallur- 
gical operations a few minutes will cool the heated metal, and 
the cast is completed. By electro-metallurgy, no considerable 
thickness appears to be given under twenty-four hours, and 
most processes require a week, a fortnight, and occasionally 
a month or more, to complete them. When electro-metallurgy 
was first announced, and specimens of most elaborate works of 
art exhibited, manufacturers were astounded, artisans were per- 
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plexed. The workers in metal of every description were in 
the utmost state of alarm, fearing that their business would be 
superseded, their labours rendered useless, and every thing 
executed, not by the hand of man, but by that mysterious and 
incomprehensible force which is called electricity. Speedily, 
however, the delusion passed away; they discovered that the 
hand of man is still required to mould the form from which a 
cast may afterwards be produced by electricity. If we inves- 
tigate the cause why electro-metallurgy in some processes has 
fallen far short of-the ideas which were at first entertained of 
its advantages, we find that the over-sanguine promoters of 
electro-metallurgy, as well as the over-timid alarmists, had 
disregarded the ditliculties attending the new operations. They 
had altogether forgotten to inquire into the relative cost of 
electro and pyro-metallurgy, or they were unable to make such 
a calculation. ‘This omission was of the utmost consequence, 
as the extensive application of any new machinery, or any new 
process, in great measure depends on its economical practical 
working. Electro-metallurgy, and pyro-metallurgy, depending 
respectively on electricity and heat, are abstractedly expensive 
according to the relative cost of the production of electricity 
and heat. To talk of the production of heat and electricity is 
metaphysically improper. As a general conventional term it 
is very convenient. However, to prevent any misgivings in 
the minds of our readers on this head, we beg leave to indi- 
cate that we now view, or talk of, the production of heat and 
electricity as effects from some unknown cause. It is the 
cost of the production of these two effects from their respective 
causes that we have now under consideration. For the pro- 
duction of electricity, zinc is usually employed ; though the ca- 
pabilities of iron, tin, lead, and various other substances, as 
protosulphate of iron, to produce electricity, have been noticed 
by our authors who treat on these subjects. For the produc- 
tion of heat, coal is nearly at the present time exclusively used ; 
and not considering other sources of expense, it is found, by 
practical men, that to form any casting heat sufficient to fuse 
any given mass of metal, it is far cheaper than electricity to de- 
posit the same amount. Heat under these circumstances would 
always be employed for metallurgic operations, did not the 
facility of multiplying expensive works of art by electricity in 
certain cases give a preponderance in favour of electro-metal- 
lurgy. 

Without extending our article and burdening our readers with 
minute details of the expense of electro and pyro-metallurgical 
proceedings, but referring them to the authors whose works are 
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named at the head of this article, we find as a fundamental 
principle, that the production of heat is far more expensive than 
the production of electricity, and operations of heat are per- 
formed in far less time. Owing to the viscosity and want of 
perfect fluidity essential to fine casting, pyro-casts are always 
far from perfect, and the hand of the chaser is required to 
give the object a surface, or to remove the numerous imperfec- 
tions which they always contain. Not so with -electro-casts ; 
the most minute and elaborate works—those containing the 
finest lines, the minutest dots—are as faithfully copied as the 
coarsest and roughest substances ; hence, if we have a perfect 
mould we shall have a perfect cast. We at once perceive that 
the relatively large expense of electricity over heat is counter- 
balanced by the perfections of electro-metallurgic over pyro- 
metallurgic operations. The advantages of heat, for instance, 
consist in the short time in which the proceeding may be ef- 
fected, the cheap rate at which heat may be produced ; but the 
advantage of electro proceedings is the perfectness of the cast 
when so formed. For all coarse productions heat will main- 
tain its sway ; but for the multiplication of all delicate, highly 
finished works of art, electricity has obtained already so firm a 
hold in our manufactures, that it will not be discarded till some 
new property of matter shall be discovered. 

Before enumerating the applications of electro-metallurgy to 
the wants of mankind, let us take a brief review of the modus 
operandi which is common to all its proceedings. In all cases 
the metal is reduced from one of its compounds which is 
soluble in a fluid. For this purpose the artisan forms various 
compounds of the metal, either with acids, as in the case of the 
usual metallic salts, or with cyanide of potassium, which gives 
rise to peculiar and curious compounds which have lately 
been extensively brought into operation for electro-metallur- 
gical proceedings. Whatever compounds he forms, it is neces- 
sary they should be dissolved before they can be made avail- 
able for the wants of the operator. The formation of solutions 
of these metallic compounds, falls naturally within the province 
of the chemist, on which it is not our present object at all to 
infringe. The metallic solution having been prepared, the 
electro-metallurgist commences his operations by passing an 
electric current through the solution, and his especial business 
is to regulate the force of this current, that he may obtain a 
metallic deposition having the quality of hardness, softness, 
or flexibility, according to the purposes for which the cast is 
subsequently to be used. In the application of galvanic power 
two different methods present themselves,—either the power is 
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generated in the same vessel in which it is applied, or the power 
is generated in one vessel and applied in a second. The former 
mode of proceeding is called the single cell apparatus—the 
latter the battery apparatus. In the single cell apparatus, the 
power is usually generated by the combination of zine with 
the oxygen of the water, and the subsequent solution of the 
oxide of zinc by dilute sulphuric acid, whereby sulphate of zinc 
is formed. The formation of this new product gives rise to 
the necessity of employing an inner porous tube composed of 
imperfectly baked clay, similar to that used for wine coolers, 
in order that the sulphate of zinc may be kept separate from 
the solution of the metal which the operator wishes to be 
precipitated. The single cell apparatus is usually composed 
of the following parts; the solution of the metal to be preci- 
pitated, the solution of some acid to dissolve the oxide of zinc, 
—the two solutions being placed in one vessel, but separated by 
a diaphragm of some porous material, so that although a con- 
tinuity of fluid is afforded by which the current of electricity 
may be maintained, the interstices are so small that the two 
solutions do not mix to any greatextent. The mould on which 
the metal is to be deposited is then placed in the metallic 
solution, and the zinc or other source of power into the liquid 
favourable to its solution; the voltaic current is then com- 
pleted by uniting the mould by a wire to the piece of zine. In 
this case the water is the electrolyte or body decomposed; the 
zinc takes one element of the water at one point, and the hy- 
drogen or second element of the water would be evolved on the 
mould; but its affinity for oxygen is so great that it combines 
with the oxygen of the metallic salt, and atom by atom 
the metal is deposited. If the exhausted metallic salt is con- 
tinually replenished, the water and zinc renewed, and the satu- 
rated sulphate of zinc abstracted from the circuit, the current 
would go on for ever,—there being no reason to prevent the 
continual deposition of the metal even till it reaches to miles 
in thickness. This arrangement is similar to the battery first 
proposed by Becquerel, but known in this country as Daniell’s 
battery. Asa battery it is now exploded ; and it is a singular 
fact in its history, that whilst five or six philosophers at home 
and abroad were squabbling as to whom the honour of the 
discovery was due, it actually served its purpose and fell into 
disuse. Every ardent promoter of the truth must rejoice that 
his labours are of any advantage ; but this instance of the far 
renowned and much esteemed sulphate of copper battery forms 
a strange historical event, to be deeply weighed by those who 
aspire to immortality by scientific improvements. 
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The battery apparatus seems at first sight more compli- 
cated than the single cell, though, as far as we can learn, it is 
much more extensively employed by manufacturers at the 
present moment, for reasons which we shall hereafter mention. 
In the battery apparatus the power is produced in one vessel, 
but is employed in another for the reduction of the metal. 
The vessel in which the power is produced is called the bat- 
tery ; the vessel in which the power is employed, the precipi- 
tating trough. The essential parts of the battery are a com- 
pound fluid, a positive pole composed of some body having an 
affinity for one of the elements of the fluid, and a point where 
the second element may be evolved. Hence, in the platinized 
silver battery, which manufacturers seem usually to prefer for 
their electro-operations, the zinc is the entire source of power, 
or that which sets in action the voltaic force, by combining 
with the oxygen of the water; the only use of the platinized 
silver, according to the most distinguished English philoso- 
phers, being solely for the purpose of affording a point for the 
evolution of the hydrogen. 

The precipitating trough contains the metallic solution, the 
mould in which the cast is to be formed, and a plate of metal, 
which is of the same nature as that of which the operator re- 
quires a deposit—copper if copper, silver if silver, gold if gold. 
The power generated in the battery is transmitted through the 
trough by uniting the silver of the battery with the piece of 
metal, and the zine with the mould; but in this mode of pro- 
ceeding an effect not existing in the single cell apparatus is 
in operation, for the piece of metal in the trough is dissolved 
to precisely a similar quantity to the metal deposited in the 
mould. We at once perceive the cause of the superiority of 
this proceeding over the single cell apparatus, for the trough 
is a manufactory of the metallic salt as well as a vessel for 
reducing the metal. The artisan, with the exception of an 
occasional stir, need not interfere with the metallic solution, 
and his only business is simply to attend to keep the batteries 
themselves supplied with zinc and water, which may be re- 
garded as their food or fuel. We have ourselves seen plati- 
nized silver batteries at a manufactory, where it was stated 
that no attention was given to the batteries for ten days, a 
fortnight, or even longer; the quantity of fluid and zine sup- 
plied in the first instance being sufficient to last during the 
whole of that period. In a large establishment in London we 
have witnessed one room entirely occupied with large bat- 
teries, from which wires proceeded to the troughs, not arranged 
in the same room, or even on the same floor, but in an apart- 
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ment below. The batteries by their murmuring above told 
the operator what was taking place below; the colour of the 
precipating metal below informed the observer the condition 
of the batteries above. In fact, this arrangement is a circle, 
at any point of which the degree of action may be learnt. 

Our authors give long lists of substances which may serve 
as moulds to receive the metal as it is deposited from the fluid, 
and there appears to be scarcely any thing which may not be 
coated with a metallic film. Of conducting substances, the 
metals generally, and plumbago, serve as good moulds, and any 
one may be ased indifferently, provided it remains unchanged in 
the particular metallic solution in which we desire to immerse it. 

The list of non-conducting substances which have been 
coated with metal is somewhat singular; but in all these cases 
it is essential that a film of black lead should be applied over 
the object to be coated. Asasample of the variety of different 
substances which have served as moulds in metallic solutions, 
we may mention that fusible wax will serve as well as un- 
changeable stones, the most delicate leaves as well as the 
hardest sealing-wax ; but when we are told that every nerve 
and every hair of a leaf, the body of insects, even of the most 
delicate flies, nay, that a bunch of grapes, or that an air bubble, 
may be copied with the utmost fidelity, some idea can be 
formed of the extensive range of moulds to which electro- 
metallurgy can adapt itself. 

One of the first purposes to which electro-metallurgy was 
applied, was the multiplication of impressions of coins and 
medals. As far as the multiplication of the impressions is 
concerned, electro-metallurgy still remains unrivalled; the 
absolute fidelity with which the duplicate may be made to 
resemble the original, the ease with which the impression 
may be formed, its durable nature, its lightness, its com para- 
tive indestructibility, are points which entitle it to a decided 
preference over every other method now known of forming 
duplicate impressions to fill up gaps in series of coins, or of 
making complete collections for the purposes of study. We 
ourselves, from the earliest moment that electro-metallurgy 
was announced, have occasionally formed duplicates for these 
purposes ; but we have seen extensive collections of all the 
rare and beautiful Greek coins formed entirely by ladies, 
who have been so delighted with electro-metallurgy, that they 
have assumed the character of artisans. We have known the 
most distinguished London merchants retiring from their 
counting-house in the centre of this money-getting, bustling, 
and business-stirring metropolis, filling up their leisure mo- 
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ments by superintending deposits upon the moulds of a Greek 
coin, or watching the progress of the formation of an electro- 
medallion. The manufacturers of medals and coins, however, 
have found that electro-metallurgy cannot be used with any 
profit to supersede the ordinary process of coining,—the latter 
being so much more rapid, more economical, and less trouble- 
some. Though the die-sinker’s occupation is not interfered 
with by electro-metallurgy, the chasers of those large medal- 
lions which are commonly known to numismatists as chased 
medals, will for ever have their work lessened as far as regards 
the production of many specimens of the same medal, but 
doubtless increased as far as regards the variety of medals 
which will be produced. The workman now has only to bring 
to a high state of perfection a single medal, when it will be a 
matter of not the slightest difficulty for the electro-metallur- 
gist to furnish him with as many similar impressions, so iden- 
tical, that the first and the last will exhibit no difference, 
however trifling, to enable the practised eye of the original 
designer to discover any difference. It is this absolute identity 
that the artist values. It is the exact copy of his touch ; and, 
in fact, his finest strokes his own tool marks, can be transmitted 
to posterity. Young artists must not be surprised nor dis- 
heartened by finding that the impression in copper or silver occa- 
sionally falls far short of their expectations; for a fine sketch 
in the wax looks coarse in the metal, and a somewhat different 
effect is produced by the transparency of the wax to that which 
is presented by the opacity of the metal. The metal cast, when 
the artist is desirous of pleasing the public, who are partial to 
highly finished subjects, should be chased by his own hands, 
and this chased medallion should then be employed as the 
original mould, with which all following impressions will be 
absolutely identical. Electro-metallurgy promises greatly to 
revive the taste for chased medals, but artists as yet are slow 
in taking advantage of the benefits which it offers. A short 
inspection of the exquisite medallions of Petrus Jeannin, of 
Innocentius XI., of Renatus Biracus, or the elaborate executed 
Francis IIII., Dux Mant., or of Marcus Antoninus Memmo, 
will amply suffice to excite all lovers of the Fine Arts to take 
interest in cast and chased medals. 

The next application in which electro-metallurgy is pre- 
eminently useful, and for which it now is employed, is the 
aid which it can lend to the formation and production of 
friezes, relievos, and all other similar works of art which enter 
into the compositions of building for the sake of embellishment 
and elegance. These may be electro-silvered, or electro-gilt ; 
and their durability and their apparent solidity have a facility 
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of adaptation, and a capability of varied applications, not pos- 
sessed by other kinds of ornaments. 

In the preceding part of this article we alluded to the man- 
ner in which the metal was reduced atom by atom ; and that 
therefore the finest lines, and minutest dots, were not more 
difficult to copy than the coarsest workmanship. The con- 
sideration of these facts, in very early days of the invention, 
made men consider that engraved copper plates, that is, copper 
plates in that state in which they are used to print engravings, 
could be multiplied ina similar manner. The experiment was 
speedily tried, and perfectly succeeded ; the duplicate and the 
original in many cases being so identical, that the engraver 
himself—even he who produced the original plate with his own 
hands—has been deceived upon examining the impression. 
Such perfection of multiplication alarmed the engravers; and 
as etchings, line engravings, mezzotints, and, in fact, all other 
styles were copied, they greatly feared that a diminution of 
their labour would ensue. Rapidly as this branch of electro- 
metallurgy rose to perfection, and also into operation, so 
rapidly did it decline from an universal application ; for it was 
found, that though the metal was precipitated with the utmost 
care, it did not resist attrition. It mattered not how hard 
or how soft the electro-metal was deposited, it would not 
stand so well the polish of the fingers (an operation essential 
to the printing of the plate), as plates prepared by the usual 
processes of rolling and hammering. 

Surface printing, however, or printing from elevations, as 
from the type with which Mr. Stevens has printed this work, 
was found to be better and more readily performed from the 
copper duplicate than from the original wood-cut ; and, more- 
over, not only did the copper duplicate possess this advantage, 
but resisted injuries better than the wood. The superior advan- 
tages afforded in the operation of printing, caused this branch 
of electro-metallurgy to rise nelle. Those who use surface 
printing extensively, those who require a multitude of the 
same kind of blocks to be printed at once, greatly prefer 
electrotypes to stereotypes or polytypes, or even the original 
itself. The rig ph is hard, durable, and prints with per- 
fect sharpness and clearness ; the stereotype and polytype are 
soft, and do not print with the same clearness. This depart- 
ment of electro-metallurgy may be considered to be established 
on a secure footing; it has been extensively tried, and is now 
extensively adopted; and from the universal satisfaction with 
which it is received, there appears but little doubt of its per- 
manence. At some of the larger type foundries they still sell 
polytype impressions ; but these are not formed from polytype 
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moulds as heretofore, but from electro-moulds. The stereo- 
type for fine works of art is nearly discarded. 

Whilst we are treating of the electrotype, or the adaptation 
of electro-metallurgy for the purposes of printing, we must 
not pass over in silence two other departments of this branch 
of our subject. The first is the electro-tint; the second, electro- 
glyphography. Disregarding the length of the name of the 
last, which we find some difficulty to understand, and still more 
to pronounce, we shall at once consider their value and ex- 
cellence. Electro-metallurgists, as if not satisfied with dimi- 
nishing the works of the engraver by multiplying his works, 
directed their attention to the formation of copper plates with- 
out the original. In fact, the object that they sought to ob- 
tain was the formation of a surface block or a plate directly 
by means of the voltaic force, having no other subject than the 
original drawing. In this they at length succeeded ; electro- 
tints were produced to take the place of engravings, glypho- 
graphs to supersede woodcuts. The electro-tint is a contri- 
vance by which a copper plate is formed over a painting made 
on asmooth prepared piece of silvered copper; and this newly 
formed electro-plate is used by the printer for the production 
of engravings. We have seen at the patentee’s, (Mr. Palmer,) 
several specimens of electro-tints; but, with the exception of 
two or three by Lance, few possess sufficient merit to deserve 
particular attention. The fault, however, seems rather to rest 
with the artists, than the invention; for the most attentive ex- 
amination of the portrait of Lance, by himself, discovers but 
little to be desired for amendment. The artist's own feeling, 
his conception, his touch, exist equally throughout all the im- 
pressions. Lance seems to have succeeded better with the in- 
vention than other artists; and either from difficulties in the 
printing, or from the peculiar style of the prints, or from 
artists being backward in appreciating its merits, this invention 
seems to be falling into disuse. 

Glyphographs, which are already being adopted for surface 
printing, are in some respects the converse of electro-tints, 
and they appear to be making rapid strides to great perfection. 
The process for forming glyphographs has been patented by 
Mr. Palmer. It consists in laying a composition of wax and 
other ingredients upon a prepared copper plate, so that an 
even film is left similar to the ground of an etching plate; the 
artist, with various little hooks and tools, draws upon this in 
a manner similar to that in which the etcher makes his design 
upon the copper plate; an electro-plate is afterwards formed 
upon this, which, upon being mounted, is ready for the printer. 
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The glyphographic block is set up with the type, and possesses 
the advantage, as in the case of the electro-tint, of retaining the 
draughtsman’s touch ; in fact, it is his own drawing ; and conse- 
quently all its beauties, faults, and imperfections, are multiplied 
and communicated to the world. His own drawing loses no 
force by the copying and moreover the expense of wood- 
cutting is superseded, that of the production of the electro- 
glyphographic blocks alone taking its place. Glyphography 
is now proceeding with great steadiness, and may be reckoned 
to be firmly established as one of the dependencies of electro- 
metallurgy. 

Connected with the fine arts, electro-metallurgy is now com- 
mencing to lend its aid to yet another department; for electro- 
statues, electro-busts, electro-bronzes, are now being formed by 
the galvanic agency. At the present moment this application 
is only in its infancy, though some specimens of busts executed 
in this way are so beautiful as to leave no doubt of its supe- 
riority in some cases, though its application at the present 
time is not sufficiently extensive to allow us to decide whether 
electro-metallurgy will ultimately supersede the present modes 
of casting. 

Upon the whole, electro-metallurgy may be considered as a 
valuable auxiliary to artists in the cases already quoted. Some 
operations can now be performed by the artist that could never 
have been performed heretofore by any other method. Many 
processes can be conducted by it in a more perfect manner than 
they could formerly have been executed; and the infinite and 
absolutely perfect multiplication of works of art by its means 
renders it for ever a most invaluable addition to all former 
operations. 

The Fine Arts, however, are not alone benefited by electro- 
metallurgy, for it lends its aid in various manners to some of 
the most important manufactures. Some of the trifling pur- 
poses for which it was first proposed, being more expensive, have 
been abandoned ; and as a general rule, electro-metallurgy has 
not come into use, or has again fallen into disuse, for most 
operations which are usually conducted by mechanical stamping. 
~ recemany in all cases of coating metallic bodies with a thin 
film of some of the more valuable metals, electro-metallurgy 
has come extensively into operation. In a former part of this 
article, we noticed the manner in which the metals were reduced 
atoms by atoms. This mode of reduction is immensely valuable 
for coating objects with metal, because the finest lines, the most 
delicate workmanship, can receive a perfect covering. For most 
cases of gilding and silver plating, electro-metallurgy is exclu- 
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sively used; and not only is the process perfectly effectual, 
but has superseded the pernicious and destructive process 
which was formerly adopted in gilding. Of the former 
modes by which gilding was effected, that by amalgamation 
was the most common. This gilding by amalgamation was 
frequently described by another term, water gilding, as the 
metal applied was dissolved in mercury, or in a state of a paste. 
The mercury was sublimed or evaporated by the application 
of heat, but by that process the fumes used to be dissipated 
in the air; and on being inhaled, frequently gave rise to sali- 
vation, or even more dreadful calamities. Sometimes the 
workmen were afflicted with a trembling of the limbs, or pa- 
ralysis agitans, as, we believe, the physicians term it, which 
so perniciously affected the system, as almost to take away all 
the strength of the unhappy victim. In Clerkenwell there are 
still stories narrated of curious contrivances which have been 
used to prevent the pernicious effects of the mercurial fumes 
when very large vessels were gilt. Every person having a 
properly regulated mind, must indeed rejoice that the former 
destructive operation is now superseded by a comparatively 
uninjurious and innocent process. Nothing can show more 
forcibly the value of science in augmenting the luxuries of man- 
kind and alleviating human suffering. Nothing can more 
incontestably prove the extreme value of purely scientific in- 
quiries and investigation; for the labours of Jacobi, Spencer, &c. 
&c., after all, are but small additions to the scientific matter 
accumulated by Volta, Galvani, Davy, and Faraday. By those 
individuals that follow science in the abstract, human know- 
ledge becomes ultimately increased, and mankind benefited ; 
because, were it not for the forces they have discovered and 
elucidated, and the laws they have laid down, electro-metallurgy 
could never have arisen, nor its processes have been devised. 
Facts like these stand prominently forward to show the vast 
utility of a nation’s fostering and encouraging philosophical 
inquiries. Electro-metallurgy, however, in its infancy was 
nearly destroyed by one of the scientific bodies, as the paper 
of Mr. Spencer was rejected at one of the leading scientific 
societies. And even now, when electro-metallurgy has, in a 
short time, grown to manhood, and even promises to assume a 
gigantic size, yet this advance is not from the assistance of the 
learned societies, but, we regret to say, in direct opposition or in 
spite of them. The rejection of that paper should be deeply con- 
sidered by those great philosophers who are above all jealousy, 
and who are superior to all the little feelings appertaining to 
the frailty of humanity. It has produced in the minds of the 
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public great practical distrust of the managing committees of 
the learned societies,—a distrust which can only be overcome 
by men of acknowledged scientific character and integrity. In 
electrical science, let independent and high-minded philoso- 
phers exert themselves to put the thing right, and cause lesser 
men to discontinue the system, ‘‘ quote me, quote you;” “ re- 
ject my opponent’s paper, and I will reject your opponent’s,”— 
a system which, we fear, is largely practised,—and speedily the 
aspect of affairs will brighten. But we are digressing from 
our original intention. We must reserve to some future occa- 
sion the construction and present working of our learned so- 
cieties, for at the present moment we regret to state their pro- 
ceedings have neither the confidence of the country, nor, 
indeed, the confidence of their own members. 

The electro-silver plating is allied, in its general effects and 
utility, to the electro-gilding ; the only difference is, that silver 
is used insteadof gold. For all ornamental purposes the electro- 
plating leaves but little to be desired. It gives all the beauty 
of pure silver, except, perhaps, that it tarnishes a little 
quicker; it is very admirably adapted for the various em- 
bellishments of the dining table or sideboard. For the usual 
purposes of life, we cannot speak so highly of it, as the wear of 
electro-plated spoons, knives, and forks, will not be so good as 
that of plating by former processes. In all electro-metallurgi- 
eal operations, it is found that the electro-metal will not resist 
attrition or rubbing so well as when compressed and hammered 
in the usual mechanical processes. 

The Admiralty have lately consented to the trial of experi- 
ments in the Dockyard at Portsmouth, to ascertain how far 
ships’ bottoms might be coated with copper by the voltaic force. 
Boats of considerable size have been coppered; yet the ex- 
pense of this method will preclude its use. For gentlemen's 
yachts there is no doubt it might be adopted, if any advantage 
in sailing could be obtained by such a proceeding. 

Extensive attempts have been made to take advantage of 
electro-metallurgy, to coat metals subject to rust on exposure 
to the atmosphere, with other metals that shall give them an 
electro negative tendency, whereby it is inferred that they will 
be protected from oxydation. Hence they are attempting to 
cover iron with zinc for this purpose. The idea was so conso- 
nant with Davey’s views, and appeared so excellent, that we 
tried the experiment, with the view of ascertaining the extent 
to which zine would serve as a protection to iron. We depo- 
sited zinc upon iron, and subjected it to a moist atmosphere ; 
but, to our surprise, the unexposed iron rusted not one jot the 
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less. Upon consulting those authors who have devoted atten- 
tion to electro-metallurgy, we found that they seemed to put 
but little faith in this electro negative tendency ; for they cau- 
tion us not to immerse metals, although forming the negative 
pole of a voltaic battery, a single instant in a solution which 
will spontaneously act upon it; and upon making inquiries 
amongst practical men, we have heard of steel plates that have 
been utterly destroyed by following the theories of Davey, and 
neglecting the facts of nature. Under these circumstances, 
electro-metallurgy is not likely to be useful for electro negative 
protection, not from any fault of electro-metallurgy, but be- 
cause Davey’s theory, at any rate unless modified, is in some 
cases directly opposed to natural facts. 

Wherever the iron is perfectly and thoroughly coated with 
zinc, it forms an absolute protection, as it excludes that metal 
from the influence of that which causes it to rust, namely, air 
and water. 

But although a perfect and thick film of one metal may 
effectually preserve another from the influence of atmospheric 
changes, a thin layer is very liable to be imperfect, and con- 
sequently disappoint us in its protective influence. We have 
seen surgical instruments gilt to prevent rust; but in the first 
place, that gilding, unless very thick, will not protect the in- 
struments—a fact which we may find out by immersing them 
in acid, which will readily dissolve the steel. In the second 
place, for our part we should extremely dislike to be operated 
upon with instruments of which the edge is blunted by a de- 
posit of other metals; and we individually should be apt to 
judge of the talents of the surgeon, who could adopt such a 
proceeding, by the want of sharpness of his tools. Inthe same 
way, chemists must be very careful not to place too much 
reliance on silvered, platinated, or gilt copper vessels, which 
profess to resist the action of acids or greasy substances in the 
ordinary operations of cooking; for the greatest danger may 
arise from trusting to such a coating. Copper is so easily dis- 
solved by vinegar, and greasy substances, that we remember, 
whilst travelling in the West of England, finding large quan- 
tities of a salt of copper in some pickles prepared in a vessel of 
this metal. The use of copper vessels for such purposes, is said 
by medical men to be in the highest degree dangerous ; and for 
this reason we emphatically and earnestly beg our readers not 
to rely on the statements of electro-metallurgists, when they in- 
form us, that a thin layer of silver, gold, or platinum, will pre- 
vent this deleterious influence. We have seen many attempts 
to obtainprotection, by a deposit of one of the noble metals ; but 
unless the thickness is very considerable, at least fifty times more 
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than that placed on vessels purported to be so protected, no 
good result is obtained ; me therefore, in these applications 
we are fearful that, without care, electro-metallurgy may do 
serious mischief, especially if applied without the effects being 
rightly understood. We hon seen the main-spring of chrono- 
meters very carefully gilt by electro-metallurgy, where it was 
stated that the gilding served as a good protection ; but in this 
case we should be afraid, that, to obtain a sufficient coating, 
there must be so much gold deposited, as to interfere with the 
expansion of the spring when exposed to different temperatures. 

I'he number of patents which have been taken out for va- 
rious electro-metallurgical processes all over Europe, is beyond 
all belief. We can hardly ascertain correctly the foreign pa- 
tents, but in this country alone fifteen distinct patents have been 
taken out, and perhaps there arefrom ten to twenty more which 
contain electro-metallurgical clauses. The patent isa high pri- 
vilege and should only be conferred as a reward for important 
services ; but in the case of these patents, some processes are 
protected which cannot be performed; others for processes 
which are of no use ; a third set for processes previously known ; 
and, in fact, some have been granted to a set of men who try 
to live by jobbing in patents, by sucking the brains of scientific 
men, and stealing from manufacturers all they are able to learn. 
We have been informed by most distinguished lawyers, that 
many of these patents are utterly worthless, and therefore the 
granting of them is extremely injurious to manufacturers, as it 
may tend to prevent further investigations. There area set of 
adventurers, neither scientific men nor manufacturers, who, 
are always on the look out to patent any idea that they 
can steal. There are many such in London, and also numbers 
who visit us from America, who attempt to live, or rather to 
amass fortunes, by this kind of gambling and fleecing. These 
persons have extended the patent monomania to such an ex- 
tent, that gentlemen holding that station in society in which 
they ought to appear only as patrons of literature and science, 
on account of wealth and scientific position, have availed them- 
selves of the patent law for trifling inventions, in the hope, 
perhaps, that some other persons might improve the invention 
to their own advantage. We are far from depressing the value 
to the country, and to inventors, of the privileges of patents ; 
but we deprecate the new and improper purposes to which the 
exclusive right has been employed during the last few years. 
We trust that those who can afford to live in castles, mansions, 
and abbeys, will give their investigations to the world, and 
not seek to derive trifling profits from poor mechanics, or pen- 
niless, artists. ; 
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In this article we assumed the term electro-metallurgy, bor- 
rowed from Mr. Smee, one of our authors, as a heading. In 
the choice of this name, we are fully aware that various other 
terms have been applied—as Voltagraphy, Voltatypes, Galva- 
noplastics, Electrotype, &c. ke. The term electro prefixed to 
metallurgy we entirely approve of, because, although voltaic 
electricity is generally employed for these purposes, magneto- 
electricity, thermo, animal, or indeed any other electricity, may 
serve equally well. Indeed, a patent has lately been taken out 
for the application of magneto-electricity for the performance 
of gilding and plating. ‘These operations may be easily accom- 
plished, on even copper reduced, by a magneto-electric machine, 
of which every alternate current is cut off by particular contri- 
vances. As we promised in the beginning of this article only 
to consider electro processes, now extensively adopted, we shall 
not trouble our readers with minute descriptions of this appa- 
ratus ; simply stating, that we doubt, as far as we have prac- 
tically tested it by our own observations, whether the appliea- 
tion of this ike is so economical for conducting electro- 
metallurgical processes, as the voltaic battery. ‘The other 
usual sources of electricity have not lent their aid to the electro- 
metallurgist at present. 

Before we leave electro-metallurgy, we should not forget to 
mention a curious and new Italian process of working in metals, 
which has scarcely been heard of in thiscountry. The metal—for 
instance, silver—is obtained in the finest powder by reducing 
one of its most unstable compounds by hydrogen gas. The finely 
reduced metal is then pressed, with considerable force, into 
the mould, by which means a cast is obtained. The cast is 
then placed in an oven in an air-tight vessel, so that the metal 
may not be burnt. The application of heat causes the particles 
most thoroughly to cohere together and contract, forming a 
more or less faithful copy of the original mould. This process 
is very similar to the one now adopted for making buttons of 
agate and other objects; but with what success the process 
ean be introduced into the Arts, time and experience alone can 
show. 

To Russia, Englishmen must give the honour of having 
brought forward electro-metallurgy, through the inventor, 
Dr. Jacobi. His treatise was published in 1840, and dedicated 
to the Emperor, whose children think it not beneath their 
dignity to practise it themselves. England was not much 
behind Russia; Spencer having published certain processes 
which he called the electrotype, and this brought it into notice. 
In Geneva, De la Rive soon vindicated the scientific character 
of his country by the electro-gilding ; and soon after the system 
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of electro-metallurgy, by Smee, was published in England, 
dedicated to Prince Albert. The French were in the mean 
time talking largely, but acting feebly; much behind England 
or Russia in carrying into effect electro-metallurgic processes, 
but before them in instituting pompous commissions, and 
one-sided investigations, always ending in the declaration of the 
power of France, and her claim to priority in having brought 
forward a variety of electro-metallurgic applications. The Ger- 
mans did not neglect the importance of these new inventions, 
and we read of their carrying the processes into active operation. 
However, electro-metallurgy, although far more patronized by 
the authorities and government of Russia, is far more exten- 
sively employed in England than in other countries, and we 
have lately seen extensive platinized silver batteries and troughs 
prepared for exportation, their destination being to Russia for 
the use of the Government works. Electro-metallurgy, there- 
fore, has, triumphed in England, although it has met with as 
strange a neglect from the scientific bodies as can possibly be 
conceived. 

Having shown that every country in Europe has vied with 
a proper ambition to take the lead in the promulgation of 
truth, what a contrast is afforded if we look to the efforts of 
America in the same cause. This country, the people of 
which are distinguished by their peculiar go-a-head character, 
have not benefited or increased electro-metallurgical pro- 
cesses in the slightest degree. What a lesson is afforded to 
the whole world by that nation, which but a few years ago 
thought herself inferior to none! By dishonesty they have 
lost their character,—by losing their character, they have lost 
their position among nations,—by losing their position among 
nations, they have lost all taste for scientific stimulus and 
laudable emulation. Dishonesty has followed recklessness, 
depression has followed dishonesty, and, without a very speedy 
and entire reformation, barbarity will soon follow depression. 
America has already once degenerated to the savage state, care 
must be taken by her, or the like may again await her, or any 
nation that is “‘ pourri avant d'etre mur.” 

We have now concluded a brief sketch of the general pro- 
cesses and principles of electro-metallurgy, referring our 
readers to the works quoted at the head of the chapter for 
such further information as they may desire. They form a 
tolerably complete library on the subject; therefore any person 
who desires to avail himself of the advantages offered by this 
entirely new branch of manufacture, has only to add to the 
knowledge contained in these volumes and papers, materials 
for the processes, and industry for their prosecution. 
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Art. VIII.—Histoire Militaire des Eléphants, depuis les Temps 
les plus reculés jusqu’a [Introduction des Armes a Feu ; avec 
des Observations sur “ge, eo des plus célébres Faits d’ Armes 
del Antiquité. Par le Chevalier P. Armandi, ancien Colonel 
d’Artillerie. (The Military History of Elephants, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Invention of Fire-Arms, &c. &c.) Paris: 
Libraire D’Amyot. Londres: Dulau & Co. 


Tus is a work of curious, extensive, and deep research, on a 
subject which, till the appearance of this book, had never re- 
ceived the undivided attention of any of the numerous writers 
upon the various points of the warfare of the ancients. Their 
science of castrametation—their battle array—the phalanx—the 
legion—the chariot—the tortoise—the ram—the catapult—the 
sword—the spear—the javelin, and the bow, with all other ap- 

urtenances of war—have had their several champions, and 
Laie been examined and re-examined, discussed and disputed 
upon, till all but professed amateurs have groaned over the dis- 
quisitions which have appeared. But the important services and 
uses of the elephant have been passed over without any particular 
notice, or, at least, have never received their full and due share 
ofattention. This comparative silence is the moreextraordinary, 
because, without taking into account the battles of the Oriental 
nations, there were few wars in which the Romans were engaged, 
during the three centuries which intervened between the time 
of Alexander the Great and Cesar, in which elephants did 
not take a prominent part,—sometimes contributing mainly to 
the victory of that army in which they were employed, some- 
times causing disaster and defeat. This seeming neglect, 
however, now no longer exists. Mons. Armandi has stepped 
forward to vindicate their forgotten claims to notice ; and well 
has he performed his task—for it would be difficult to find an 
author who has shogwp more zeal and industry than he has 
done in collecting materials for the full elucidation of his 
subject. Not only have historians, poets, and naturalists 
been largely consulted, but inscriptions, medals, and seulp- 
tures have all been ransacked for information, and have each 
contributed their several assistance to render the book as 
free from omissions as possible. The work was undertaken 
in order to supply what our author deemed a desideratum 
in the history of the military tactics of the ancients. The 
subject had peculiar charms for one who for so many years 
had followed the profession of arms with honour and re- 
nown. Through the kindness of a friend, we are enabled to 
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give our readers (what all readers naturally desire to know) 
a short account of one whose talents and industry we have such 
pleasure in commending. The Chevalier Armandi was born 
at the little town of Faenza, in the States of the Church. 
Evincing very early a fondness for a soldier’s life, he was sent 
to the military school at Modena, where he remained a dili- 
gent and industrious pupil, till he was presented with a com- 
mission in the Italian Artillery. Throughout the most cele- 
brated campaigns of the time he was actively employed ; was 
present at the battles of Wagram, Bautzen, Dennewitz, Leipsic 
and Hanau. In these his conduct was such as to procure for 
him rapid promotion, and the military decorations both of 
France and Italy. At the fall of Napoleon, Colonel Armandi 
retired to his native place ; from which, however, he was soon 
summoned to Rome, in the first instance to superintend the 
education of the children of the Count de St. Leu, and after- 
wards those of the Prince de Montfort. In this honourable 
and trustworthy occupation he passed five or six years; after 
which he again betook himself to the country, where he spent 
his time in agricultural pursuits and in ade. The unhappy 
disturbances of 1831 called him most unwillingly from this 
tranquil state of literary leisure and retirement. The high 
opinion which his fellow citizens enteriained, both of his 
talents and his integrity, led them unanimously to place him 
at the head of the temporary government,—an honourable but 
unenviable distinction. His conduct fully justified their choice ; 
so wisely and so moderately did he manage in matters of the 
greatest difficulty, that he not only increased the love and 
respect of those with whom he sided, but gained the esteem 
and regard even of those to whom he was opposed. Com- 
coe at last, with many of his compatriots, to retire into 

rance, he passes his time in retirement, seeking consolation 
under his misfortunes in books and in the society of the 
learned. This work is the first, but we trust not the last, of 
his literary labours ; and such solace as our praise can give, we 
cheerfully and cordially bestow. 

Of this huge and docile animal, to the military services of 
which M. Armandi has devoted his researches, there are two 
distinct kinds, the Asiatic (Elephas Indicus of Cuvier), and the 
African (Elephas Capensis, id.). The size of the elephant is 
generally, in imagination at least, much exaggerated; the 
former, which is the larger species of the two, is usually from 
nine to ten feet high, the ears of a moderate size, and the 
enamel of the worn surface of the teeth forms narrow trans- 
verse bands. The African elephant is inferior in size, rarely 
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exceeding eight feet in height; the ears are remarkably large, 
spreading over the shoulders, while the enamel of the teeth 
forms a series of lozenge-shaped lines; the tusks, however, 
are both longer and stronger than those of the former.* In 
courage, docility, and intelligence, the Asiatic elephant is far 
superior; and the facial angle of the two presents as much 
difference as there is between the European and the Negro. 
Aristotle, Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, Livy, Strabo, and other 
authors speak of this inferiority of the African elephant, and 
all agree that it shows symptoms of fear when opposed to the 
Asiatic. The elephants employed by the Romans were chiefly 
procured from Africa, as being more easy of access; those ia 
the armies of Porus, Alexander, and the Seleucide were, of 
course, of the Asiatic race. The difference of character of the 
two species is to be plainly observed in the medals which have 
come down to us. 

The strength of this huge animal, as might be conjectured 
from its size and the bulky appearance of its limbs, is far 
greater than that of any other quadruped ; the ordinary weight 
which it can carry on a journey without inconvenience, is from 
two thousand to two henanist five hundred pounds, which, 
however, may be very considerably increased if the distance 
be not great. The elephant can travel about fifteen leagues 
a-day; its common pace is nearly the same as that of a horse 
walking, but it has a species of amble which is much quicker ; 
it is exceedingly circumspect, and very seldom stumbles. The 
period of gestation is said to be twenty months and eighteen 
days; but the tame elephant rarely, if ever, has young. The 
most wild and extravagant stories have been told of the age of 
this animal, which, when in its wild state, we can have no 
means of ascertaining. Strabo, who cites Onesicritus as his 
authority, gives it a duration of more than three hundred years. 
According to Philostratus, the elephant of Porus lived for four 
hundred years after the death of that monarch. Pliny fixes 
its age at from two to three hundred years. Aristotle, arriving 
nearer at the truth, assigns it a term of one hundred and twenty 
years, which account is confirmed by the Ayeen Akbery, or 
the Institutes of the Emperor Akbar. When domesticated, 
this term is considerably shortened from want of exercise, and 


* The elephant, whose fossil remains are found so abundantly in north latitudes 
in the Pliocene period, has been determined, according to Cuvier, after a most 
careful review of all its characters, to be of a species now extinct. The structure of 
the teeth, the configuration of the skull, and its hairy and woolly skin, prove that 
it was adapted to live in a colder climate than that in which the elephant is now 
found. 
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from change of food and of its usual habits. The elephant of 
the Governor of Saigun is mentioned, by Crawfurd, as being of 
the age of thirty-seven years, of which time he had been in 
possession of his then owner twenty-five. It appears to be fond 
of human society, and when once familiarized to its keeper 
becomes extremely attached to him; and unlike most wild 
animals, its obedience does not seem so much the result of fear 
as of affection: it is, however, singularly mindful of injuries, 
and very revengeful. It would be a matter of some little 
interest, if we could learn how man was first led to attempt the 
taming of an animal whose size and appearance are so cal- 
culated to deter him from the attempt, or by what means the 
powerful agency of the tame animals was brought in to subdue 
the wild. It is in India, that cradle of civilization and the arts, 
the native country of one species of the elephant, that we na- 
turally seek for the earliest notices of this animal ; and it would 
almost seem as if the inhabitants of that country were at no 
time ignorant of its powers and utility. In the most ancient 
of all their records we find mention of it. Not only does it 
occupy an honourable place in their curious mythology, as 
bearing on his back the formidable Indra, the most dreaded of 
their secondary deities, but Ganesa, the God of Science and of 
Wisdom, is symbolised under the figure of a man with the head 
of an elephant; sometimes with two faces, sometimes with 
four, as emblematic of that prudence which looks around on 
all, and contemplates the past and the present, as well as the 
future. His common attendant is the rat, the emblem of fore- 
sight. Mr. Crawfurd, in his Embassy to Siam and Cochin 
China, mentioning the translation of the letter of the Governor 
General into Chinese characters for the King of Cochin China, 
says, ‘“‘ the whole of the tedious conference lasted eight hours. 
The luckless interpreter Antonio was so overcome with the 
intricacy, not to say the danger, of his part of the task, and the 
difficulty of pleasing every body, that to have done it justice, 
he said, would have required the head of an elephant.” * 

In order to give an idea both of the strength of the elephant 
and the stability of the earth, they represent it as borne on the 
back of eight of these animals, whose heads are turned towards 
the eight principal points of the compass. He figures in their 
poetry, and is a favourite object for the sculptor when he would 
pay particular honour to any one. Accordingly the elephant is 
sometimes found as a colossal Caryatid at the gates of temples, 
sometimes sculptured or painted on the walls of pagodas, 


* Crawfurd’s Embassy, vol. I. p. 326. 
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palaces, or tombs. In the islands of Elephanta and Salsette, 
and in the subterranean temples at Mawalipouram and Ellora, 
colossal figures of elephants form one of the most prominent 
objects. Malcolm, in his ‘* History of Persia,” (vol. I. p. 544,) 
mentions a singular piece of sculpture in which the dejham 
appears domesticated and assisting in the amusements of man. 
‘“At a distance of six miles from the modern city of Ker- 
manshah, the excavations from the rock, which are termed 
Tauk-e-bostan, (the literal translation of this name is, “ the 
Arch of the Garden,’’) present us with some figures in so mas- 
terly a style, that we are inclined to believe the Persian 
monarch, under whose auspices the work was executed, had 
obtained the aid of Grecian or Roman artists. The sides of 
the cave are covered with very fine sculpture, representing in 
one compartment the hunting of the wild boar along the banks 
of ariver by men in boats, and on elephants ; and on the oppo- 
site side the same figures on horseback and an elephant pur- 
suing deer.” The Hindoos still select them to bear the images 
of their gods in the most important religious ceremonies ; and 
we find them loaded with the most valuable ornaments, accom- 
panying the peg procession of Brahma and Vishnu. In the 
modern capital of Siam, the use of elephants is prohibited ex- 
cept to a few persons of very high rank ; but in other parts of 
the kingdom they are freely used, both for riding and as beasts 
of burden. In Lanchang, the capital of Lao, which in the 
Siamese language means the place of ten millions of elephants, 
a native told Mr. Crawfurd, that they were used for a great 
many domestic purposes, “even,” he added, ‘‘ for carrying 
women and firewood.” The banner of the kingdom of Siam is 
a white elephant in a crimson field; and in Cochin China, the 
chief minister of the foreign department is called the Man- 
darin of Elephants. Arrian (de Reb. Indic. xvii.) and Strabo 
(Geog. xv. 1) mention a singular circumstance as illustrative 
of the high estimation in which the elephant was held, and of 
a strange privilege connected with it. Notwithstanding the 
known severity of the inhabitants of the East towards the 
female sex for any departure from chastity, if the offender 
could prove that an elephant was given as the price of her 
favours, she was not only pardoned for her offence, but was 
honoured on account of the value set upon her beauty. The 
most rigid virtue was oy. sone to be incapable of withstanding 
so powerful a bribe. Cursory as our general notice of the 
elephant must necessarily be, it would be a culpable omission 
if we neglected to notice those of a white colour—objects of 
veneration and worship to some nations of the East, highly 
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valued and coveted in all. Crawfurd, in his “ Embassy to Siam 
and Cochin China,” and Finlayson, who accompanied him as 
surgeon to the party, appear to have bestowed great attention 
on them. The King of Siam had six of these animals—a larger 
number than had ever been possessed by any Siamese monarch ; 
and this circumstance was considered particularly auspicious 
to his reign. They were kept within the inner enclosure of the 
jemeone: and their habitations were quite close to those of the King 

imself. Each one had a stable to himself, and was attended 
by no less than ten keepers, who treated him with the greatest 
care. Fresh cut grass was placed in abundance by the side of 
each, a white cloth was spread before them, and they were fed 
with sliced sugar cane and bunches of bananas. The tusks 
were ornamented with gold rings, the head of each was covered 
with a gold chain net, and on the back there was_ placed 
a small embroidered cushion. They were rather below the 
usual height, but were all in good condition. 

On inquiring into their history, it was found that they were 
all either from the kingdom of Lao or Kamboja, and none 
from Siam itself, nor from the Malay countries tributary to it ; 
which last, indeed, have never been known to afford a white 
elephant. The rareness of this animal is no doubt the origin 
of the consideration in which it is held. The countries in 
which it is found, and in which it is most regarded, are those 
in which the worship of Buddha and the doctrine of the metem- 
psychosis prevails. It was, therefore, almost natural to ima- 
gine that the body of so rare an object as a white elephant 
must be the temporary habitation of the soul of some mighty 
personage in its progress to final perfection. This is the cur- 
rent belief, and accordingly every white elephant has the rank 
or title of a King, with an appropriate name expressive of this 
dignity—such as ‘“‘ the Pure King,” ‘* the Wonderful King,” 
and so forth. One of the Jesuits informs us that his Majesty 
of Siam does not ride upon a white elephant, because he, the 
white elephant, is as great a king as himself. It is still 
reckoned beyond all value, and the subjects of the King can 
perform no more gratifying service than that of securing one. 
Ihe discoverer is reckoned as the most fortunate of mortals; 
he is rewarded with a crown of silver, with a grant of land 
equal in extent to the space of country at which the elephant’s 
cry may be heard. He and his family, to the third generation, 
are exempted from all sorts of servitude, and their land from 
taxation. Notwithstanding the veneration with which the 
white elephant is considered in some respects, it does not 
seem to be carried so far in Siam as to emancipate them from 
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occasional correction. Mr. Crawfurd mentions that a keeper 
pricked the foot of one, in his presence, with a sharp iron until 
blood came, although his majesty’s only offence was stealing a 
bunch of bananas, or rather snatching it before he had received 
permission. The appellation ‘‘ white” as applied to the elephant 
must be received with some degree of limitation, though Mr. 
Crawfurd was surprised to find the colour approach much 
nearer to a true white than he had expected ; bat all of them 
had more or less of a flesh-coloured tinge. The hairs upon 
the body were for the most part yellowish, but much more 
scanty, finer, and shorter than in other elephants; the strong 
hairs of the tail were darker, but still of a yellowish colour. 
Messrs. Crawfurd and Finlayson differ in their opinion as to 
the healthy appearance of those which they saw. The former 
says he saw no signs of disease, debility, or imperfection ; 
while the latter states, that in none did the colour and texture 
of the skin appear entirely healthy. In some the cuticular 
texture of the legs was interspersed with glandular knobs, 
which gave a deformed appearance to those members. In 
others the skin of the body was uncommonly dry, while the 
natural wrinkles, unusually large, secreted an acrid fluid, 
and seemed ready to burst out into disease. Mr. Finlayson 
considers them an occasional variety,—strictly speaking, 
he says, albinos, and possessed of all the peculiarities of that 
abnormal production. But in the white elephant it is remark- 
able that the organ of sight is to all appearance natural and 
sound, in no way intolerant of light, readily accommodating 
itself to the different degrees of light and shade, and capable 
of being steadily directed to objects at the will of the animal ; 
similar, in short, in all respects to that of the common 
elephant, with the exception of the margins of the eyelids and 
the iris, both of which were of a pure white colour. Albinos 
among buffaloes are very commanly found in Siam; the King 
shortly before the arrival of the embassy had in his possession 
an albino of the deer kind; and while Mr. Finlayson was there, 
he saw two albino monkeys. But the most extraordinary of 
these monstrosities was a porpoise common in the neighbour- 
hood of the Sechang or Dutch Islands, which was of a white 
colour, with a very slight tinge of pink. 

Before we commence the subject of the military uses of the 
elephant, the more immediate subject of Mons. Armandi’s 
book, we should wish to say a few words on the number of 
these animals said to have been possessed by some Eastern 
kings and nations, because it is one of the very few points on 
which we differ in opinion from our author. He, indeed, 
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ridicules the account which A¢lian (Animal. xvii. 29,) gives of 
a king of India who took the field with a train of a hundred 
thousand elephants ; but seems well disposed to acquiesce in 
the truth of statements made by other authors, which, though 
they are far removed from the outrageously absurd one of 
Elian, yet savour too much of the exaggerated to deserve a 
very great degree of credit. Strabo assigns to the Seres five 
thousand. The Gangarides and Prasians, who marched against 
Alexander after the defeat of Porus, were accompanied with six 
thousand elephants according to Plutarch, with four thousand 
according to Diodorus Siculus, and with three thousand accord- 
ing to Quintus Curtius. Pliny also gives the royal resident at 
Palibothra nine thousand elephants of war. Descending to 
later times, we find, indeed, the number of elephants possessed 
by the Oriental despots much diminished, but still equally 
marvellous. The celebrated Khosroo Purveez* had twelve 
hundred. Mahmoud of Guznee, whose name has been pretty 
familiar to us lately in connection with the grand prize of his 
last expedition, the gates of the temple of Somnauth, is said 
to have left thirteen hundred elephants of war. In his twelve 
expeditions he either destroyed or captured eight thousand ; 
and at the termination of each war we find him sending to 


Guznee, besides treasures beyord value, elephants in troops of 
two hundred and eighty and six hundred and forty. Malcolm, 
indeed, in his ‘* History of Persia,” reduces the latter to three 
hundred and fifty,—a number quite large enough to insure 


* We cannot refrain from quoting Malcolm’s account of this wealthy and luxu- 
rious monarch: ‘‘ His noble palaces, of which he had one built for every season 
of the year; his thrones, which were invaluable, particularly that called Takh-dis, 
formed to represent the twelve signs of the Zodiac and the hours of the day; his 
treasures ; his ladies, of whom there were twelve thousand,—every one, if we believe 
the gravest Persian writers, equal to the moon in splendour and beauty ; his horses, 
of which fifty thousand stood in the royal stables ; his twelve hundred elephants ; 
his Arabian charger, Shub-Deez, fleeter than the wind; his enchanting musician, 
Barbud; above all, the incomparable Shereen, with whom he was distractedly in 
love ;—are subjects on which a thousand volumes have been written by his country- 
men. Although the magnificence of this prince has been much exaggerated, we 
may conclude that no monarch ever lived in greater luxury and splendour. Khosroo 
Purveez was encamped on the banks of the Karasoo river when he received a letter 
from Mahomed. Enraged at being called upon by an Arabian, of whose name he 
had probably never before heard, to renounce the religion of his fathers, he tore 
the letter and cast it into the Karasoo. For this action, the moderate author of 
the Zeenut-ul-r-Tuarikh calls him a wretch, and rejoices in all his subsequent 
misfortunes. These impressions still exist. I remarked to a Persian, when en- 
camped near the Karasoo, in 1801, that the banks were very high, which must 
make it difficult to apply its waters to irrigation. ‘ It once fertilized the whole 
country,’ said the zealous Mahomedan, ‘ but its channel sunk with horror from its 
banks, when that madman Khosroo threw our holy prophet's letter into its stream, 
which has ever since been accursed and useless.’ ’’—Malcolm’s Persia, vol. 1. pp. 
125, 126, and note. 
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belief. When we consider the fondness of all Oriental nations 
for exaggeration, the natural desire to represent their sources 
of power as large as possible in order to deter their enemies 
from commencing war, and above all the extreme facility of 
making a mistake in copying the number from manuscript to 
manuscript, we may, we trust without offence to Mons. Ar- 
mandi, make a very considerable deduction from the number 
given by him. His authorities, indeed, are drawn from the 
writings of grave and sober historians; but we are not at all 
satisfied that they themselves wrote those numbers, or even if 
they did, they wrote without having had the opportunity of 
ascertaining the correctness of their statement. Nor can we 
think, with our author, that the untranslated treasures of the 
Sanscrit will add much to our knowledge on this point. No 
doubt the number of these animals employed in warfare was 
great, but the numbers given surpass all rn Con- 
sider the article of their food alone: one hundred elephants, 


according to the calculations of Mons. Armandi, (p. 6,) would 
require very nearly ten tons of grass or vegetables daily ;—truly 
the commissariat arrangements of the ancient Indians must 
have been of a very extraordinary kind, even to have kept up 
day after day such a supply for one branch of the army alone. 


We will not, however, dwell longer upon this point of our 
subject ; we will not quarrel with any one who gives evidence 
to these numbers, but modestly request not to be required to 
believe them ourselves. 

Under the cumbersome form and thick hide of the elephant, 
says Mons. Armandi, nature has hidden the mildest temper 
and the most docile instinct; we are not surprised, there- 
fore, to find, that when once in the power of man, it soon 
acquired whatever its master was pleased to teach it, and, 
except at periodical accesses of fury, was completely in subjec- 
tion to him. We can easily imagine that it would soon be 
accustomed to carry burdens, and to do any thing, in short, 
which did not involve danger to itself; but how an animal of 
a disposition so timid, as all naturalists represent it to be, 
should be brought to face the terrors of war, is a matter on 
which the writers of antiquity throw little or no light. We 
know, indeed, from lian (Animal. I]. 11), that there were 
schools, if we may so call them, at Rome, for the instruction 
and training of the elephants, which were to appear at the public 
games ; and depots of them were kept at Ardea, Laurentum, 
and Tivoli. To the latter place, those which were sick were 
sent to recover their health, by means of the sulphurous waters 
found there, as well as to restore whiteness to their tusks when 
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these had become ager or black from disease. Martial 
alludes to this in a few of his epigrams :— 


** Dum Tiburtinis albescere collibus audit 
Antiqui dentis fusca Lycoris ebur, 
Venit in Herculeos colles. Quid Tiburis alti 
Aura valet? Parvo tempore nigra redit.”"——Epig. VII. 12. 


The skill of the teachers in the schools which we have men- 
tioned, and the aptitude of the elephant for learning, are alike 
most extraordinary. In the games given by Germanicus, we 
find from lian (Animal. II. 11), that these animals performed 
a species of mock fight, danced the Pyrrhic, and enacted a 
pantomime ; being dressed for the occasion in wild and ridi- 
culous costumes. Pliny (Hist. Nat. VIII. 2) also tells us of 
some who marched by fours, carrying in a litter a fifth ele- 
phant, who represented a lady taking the air after her confine- 
ment. Others, or the same, afterwards seated themselves at 
the banquet tables, at which they arranged themselves without 
disturbing the other guests, and ate their repast from plates of 
gold and silver, with a grotesque gravity highly entertaining 
to the spectators. The most surprising and almost incredible 
circumstance of all, however, is related by Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
VIII. 2, 3), and by Suetonius (Nero, II. and Galba, 6), where 
both these authors state, that at the public games, elephants 
walked up tight ropes, from the bottom of the arena to the top 
of the enclosure ; and on one occasion, a man was found sufhi- 
ciently bold to take his seat upon the animal during this perilous 
performance.* The peculiar class of men among the Romans, 
whodevoted themselves exclusively to the taming of beasts (man- 
suetarii) appear to have performed feats equally as extraordi- 
nary as those which are done in our day by Martin, Carter, 
and Van Amburg, and to have had their beasts in equal sub- 
jection. ‘There are certain tamers of beasts,” says Seneca, 
“‘who not only bring into subjection the most ferocious ani- 
mals, whose very appearance strikes terror into men, but even 
reduce them to the greatest degree of gentleness. The keeper 
of the lion thrusts his hand into its mouth, the tiger sutlers 
himself to be hugged and kissed, while the elephant falls on his 
knees at the command of a little African.” —( £pist. LXX XV.) 
Manilius makes the man who is capable of these things in- 


* “ Postea et per funes incessere. ... Mirum maxime et adversis quidem 
funibus subire, sed regredi magis utique pronis.’’—Plin. 

‘“ Novum spectaculi genus elephantos funambulos edidit.’”—Suet. 

‘* Notissimus eques Romanus elephanto supersedens per catadromum decucurrit.”” 
—Suet. 
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debted to the constellation of the Lion or the Bear, under which 
he was born :— 


‘« Ille manu vastos poterit freenare leones, 
Et palpare lupos, pantheris ludere captis, 
Nec fugiet validas cognati sideris ursas. 
[lle elephanta premet dorso stimulisque monebit, 
Inque artes hominum perversaque munia ducet. 
lile tigrim rabie solvet, pacique domabit ; 
Queeque alia infestant silvis animalia terras 
Junget amicitia secum.” Astronom, 698, seqq. 


Of their military preparation we have only one brief ac- 
count given by Hirtius (Bell. Afri. 27,) where we are told that 
Scipio exercised some elephants which had been sent to him 
by Juba, but which were thought hardly sufficiently trained 
for the fight, in the following manner :—Drawing them up in 
a single line, he placed opposite to them a body of slingers, 
who were ordered to throw stones of no great weight at them, 
sufficiently large to frighten without wounding them. He 
then caused the elephants to advance to the attack of these 
men, who, if they refused to charge the slingers, or face about, 
were instantly driven back by a line of soldiers drawn up in 
their rear, who attacked them with large stones and other 
weapons, till they again turned to the enemy. Endeavouring, 
thus, to teach the elephant, that there was far more danger 
in the retreat than in the advance. 

It is, perhaps, more curious than useful, to speak of the 
military organisation of elephants ; that is, of the brigades, as 
we suppose they must be termed, and the subdivisions into 
which they were formed, since lian, the only author who 
treats of the arrangement, draws up his account from tradition 
only. According to him they were organised as follows :— 
The Phalanx—that is, a full corps of sixty-four elephants ; 
the Caterarchy, consisting of thirty-two; the Elephantarchy, 
of sixteen; the Ilarchy, of eight; the Epitherarchy, of four; 
the Thearchy, of two; the Zoarchy, of one. Mons. Armandi 
is of opinion, that during a march, or when in the neighbour- 
hood of the enemy, the phalanx of sixty-four was drawn up in 
a solid square, that they might the more readily change fronts, 
or perform any other necessary evolution. In battle they 
intend into ilarchies, and were always in single file. The 
commandant-general of the elephants was a person of con- 
siderable importance, at least in the armies of the East, and 
was not a little vain of his command :— 
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‘Illi invidere misere: verum unus tamen 
Impense, elephantis quem Indicis preefecerat. 
Is ubi molestus magis est, queeso, inquam, Strato, 
Eone es ferax, quia habes imperium in belluas ?” 
Ter. Eunuch. Act Ill. se. 1. 


To render the elephants more terrible in battle, they were 
not only partially covered with red cloth—a colour which was 
supposed to excite their rage; but the forehead, and more par- 
ticularly the ears, which the animal raised and flapped in his 
passion, were also painted either white, blue, or red,—the latter 
colour more particularly, as being more terrific, as well as for 
the reason just given. Plumes of feathers, small flags, and 
bells were attached, both to raise the fury of the animal and to 
inspire the enemy with greater fear. Sometimes they were 
covered with plates of steel to protect them from missiles and 
from sword cuts. Those on the medals which were struck by 
Cesar in consequence of his victory at Thapsus, are thus de- 
picted, as are those also on the medals of the Julian family. 

The tusks, too, were commonly tipped with steel; while the 
breast plates with which the elephants were protected, were 
furnished with long sharp projections, to render the charge 
upon the opposing troops more effectual and deadly. ‘To the 
trunks of some, swords and scimitars were adapted, which the 
animal had been taught to use with considerable address: the 
Sultan Acbar is said to have had many of these sword-bearing 
elephants in his army. 

To increase its violence to the greatest possible degree, or 
rather perhaps to overcome its natural timidity,—for notwith- 
standing its use in warfare, the elephant, as we have before 
observed, is a timid animal ,—intoxicating drinks or stimulating 
drugs were given to excite its fury in the day of battle. In 
India a fermented liquor extracted from rice was employed for 
this purpose ; in Ceylon, opium was used ; and in Europe, wine 
in which spices and aromatic herbs had been infused. ‘* And 
to the end that they might provoke the elephants to fight, they 
shewed them the blood of grapes and mulberries.”— 1 Macca- 
bees, ch. 6, ver. 34.—The form of the tower with which the 
elephant was frequently loaded, and which contained men 
armed with bows or with missile weapons, or occasionally 
some inflammable substance, 


** Liventi dorso turris, flammaque, virisque, 
Et jaculis armata sedet,”—Sil. Ital. Pun. IX. v. 577. 


is merely matter of conjecture; no representation of them 
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either on medals or on monuments has come down to us. The 
number of combatants who occupied the towers is also matter 
of doubt,—the authors who have mentioned the subject differing 
so widely in their account. According to Heliodorus, each 
elephant carried six; Mlian and Strabo assign three, two 
fighting men and the conductor. Livy (XX XVII. 40) says, 
‘‘ Elephantorum tergo imposite turres, turribusque superstan- 
tes preter rectorem quaterni armati.” In the book of Macca- 
bees (I. ch. 6, ver. 37), there is a palpable error in the number, 
‘and upon the beasts there were strong towers of wood, which 
covered every one of them, and were girt fast unto them with 
devices; there were also _ every one, two and thirty strong 
men, that fought upon them, beside the Indian that ruled 
him.” Josephus, (Ant. Jud. I[l. 9,) who has copied almost 
literally the history of this war, has altogether omitted the 
number of men in the towers. Mons. Armandi has we think 
laboured rather unprofitably in the long discussion to which 
the mention of the towers gave rise. Space to use their 
weapons must have prevented many persons from being em- 
ployed in the towers. 

The alarm and terror which the appearance of elephants in 
an opposing army caused to those who encountered them for the 
first time, the fabled accounts of their powers, and the im- 
portance ascribed to them, made each general exceedingly 
anxious to discover the best means of withstanding their prow. 4 
That they were used in war, even in the time of Semiramis, 
Diodorus informs us, and that their services were deemed of 
the greatest importance and avail. Polynwus mentions false 
elephants as employed by Perseus, King of Macedonia, to 
accustom the cavalry of his army to the sight of such animals, 
and to prevent the alarm which he anticipated would arise 
from encountering real ones in the army of the Romans. He 
caused some wooden ones to be fabricated,—a device that stood 
him in no stead. Far wiser and more etticacious was the con- 
duct of that greatest ween, Cesar, when engaged in war 
with Juba and Scipio. He knew that in the army opposed to 
him there was a body of elephants, on whose assistance the 
enemy placed the greatest confidence, whilst the exaggerated 
accounts of the power and prowess of these animals caused a 
terror among his own soldiers, to whom they were known only 
by report. He directed one to be instantly transported from 
Italy; had it brought into his camp; caused the soldiers to 
examine it carefully; pointed out to them its most vulnerable 
parts; then had it protected with the armour which he had 
heard covered the elephants of Juba, and again directed the 
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attention of his legions to the mode of wounding them in spite 
of their artificial protection. This had the desired effect ; the 
hardy veterans soon learned to despise the animals, whose 
very name had once inspired them with alarm. The victory 
at Thapsus followed; and the very elephants which had been 
brought for the destruction of the conqueror, formed one of 
the most remarkable ornaments of his triumph. Hirtius men- 
tions (Bell. Af. 84), that in this very battle of Thapsus, a Roman 
soldier hastening to the relief of one of his comrades who had 
been thrown down by an elephant, was himself seized by the 
infuriated animal, who grasped him with his trunk and held 
him in the air. The veteran retained his self-possession, drew 
his sword, and continued hacking at the trunk till the animal 
was compelled to loose his hold, and ultimately fled, uttering 
the most horrid cries. The fifth legion, to which the soldier 
belonged, had requested as a favour that it might be permitted 
to take toitselfthe particular service of attacking the elephants; 
and so well did they perform this self-selected duty, that they 
obtained the sutellane of wearing the figure of an elephant 
upon their standard—a distinction which existed in the time 
of Appian, nearly two hundred years after the battle. 

The most common mode of attack employed against the 
elephants, was by means of velites, or light-armed troops, 
either on foot or on horseback ; these were exercised either to 
act in concert or singly ; were furnished sometimes with arrows 
and javelins, occasionally with very long and very sharp spears 
made for the express purpose. Their habit was for one party 
to attack in front and engage his attention, another part 
would then attack him from behind, till the irritated stad. 
turning about in his passion, would frequently rush from the 
field of battle altogether, fall under accumulated wounds, or 
rush through the troops of the army to which he was attached, 
creating confusion and dismay. Silius Italicus has given a 
beautiful description of this mode of attack :— 

** Tum vero invadunt jaculis crebraque sagitta, 
Ausi jam sperare necem, immensosque per armos 
Et laterum extentus venit atra cuspide vulnus. 
Stat multa in tergo et nigranti lancea dorso, 
Ac silvam ingentem concurso corpore vibrat, 
Donec, consumtis longo certamine telis, 
Concidit, et clausit magna vada pressa ruina.” 
Punic. 1V. 615, seqq. 


Troops of slingers were also employed ; the effects of their 
missives, however, on the elephants themselves, were not of 
much avail, but the skill of the slinger was directed against 
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the guide, at whose death the animal was left without control, 
and became useless, if not hurtful, to the troops on his own 
side. Soldiers fully armed, and from whose armour long 
sharp points projected, were sent especially against the 
dalua, which, on account of the nature of the armour, was 
unable to take the man in his trunk without inflicting on 
himself a dangerous wound. These were supplied with long 
spears. Another class, armed with a species of axe, sought 
nothing else but an opportunity of ham-stringing their huge 
opponent; a mode of warfare borrowed from the Eastern 
nations, dangerous, but most effectual. Carrobalistas were 
also brought into service against them: these were useful 
only while the elephant was stationary, as neither the nature 
of the machine nor the skill of balisters enabled them to hit 
an object in motion. Fire, however, afforded the best means of 
stopping their attack and putting them to flight; torches, arrows 
and javelins to which some lighted combustible was attached, 
were used with invariable success. All animals are afraid of fire, 
and the elephant shares in the general dread. Mr. Crawfurd, 
however, relates avery singular anecdote, showing how far train- 
ing and discipline will get the better even of this fear. ‘‘A mock 
fight was represented at Saigun, in which sixty elephants charged 
a fence made of fascines, and branches of trees, and defended 
by a line of soldiers discharging rockets and small arms. The 
leshente broke through it, and pursued those who defended 
it, until stopped by their riders. Good order and discipline 
were preserved, and the commands for advance and retreat 
given by trumpet and beat of drum. In another instance they 
did not succeed so well. The elephants were made to attack, 
two and two, the effigy of a lion and tiger spitting fire, and 
accompanied by many soldiers discharging fire-arms. Very 
few of the elephants ventured to attack these objects ; but, in 
spite of all the efforts of the riders, ran away. One of the con- 
ductors received twenty blows on the spot for not doing his 
duty. The last means of defence against elephants which we 
shall mention, was that of the inhabitants of Megara. This 
city, says lian, was besieged by Antipater, who had brought 
before it a great number of elephants. The Megareans pro- 
cured some hogs, besmeared them well with a resinous gum, 
set fire to this, and drove the burning brutes towards the camp 
of Antipater. The elephants, terrified at the horrible cries of 
the hogs, took flight, and spread disorder through the army. 
Some centuries after, Khosroo the Great was besieging Edessa, 
and had, by means of his elephants, who were furnished with 
towers, come so near the ramparts as to be enabled to throw a 
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kind of platform from the top of the tower to the wall, and 
caused a great alarm to the inhabitants. All means to drive 
away the elephants had failed, till a Roman soldier recom- 
mended that a living hog should be slung from the top of the 
wall, which was accordingly done. We can easily fancy the 
noise which would ensue. The elephants, frightened at the 
cries, quickly turned, and, in spite of all the efforts of their con- 
ductors, rushed away. This antipathy of the elephant to the 
hog is mentioned by AZlian, Pliny, and Seneca. 

The first mention which we have in authentic history, of 
elephants forming part of an army, was at the battle of Arbela 
(331 B. C.), when Darius had arranged fifteen of these animals 
immediately in front of the centre of his troops. But it seems 
more than probable that these were placed to add to the 
splendour of the royal cortége, as we find no account of any 
particular service obtained from them. They, with the rest of 
the spoils of the Persian army, fell into the hands of the con- 
queror. To propitiate the favour of Alexander, the satrap of 
Susa presented him with twelve elephants ; and before he had 
fully prepared to cross the Hydaspes it is probable that he pos- 
sessed nearly one hundred. Of these, however, he made no 
use in his subsequent encounter with Porus ; either because he 
knew not how to manage them, or mistrusted the skill of his 
soldiers in co-operating with such hitherto unknown and for- 
midable allies. But it was in that celebrated battle that he 
first experienced what the elephant could do. Alexander had 
now met with an opponent whom he himself thought worthy to 
be such. The unwarlike and ill-disciplined Persians, with 
their effeminate monarch, and his countless but cumbersome 
train of attendants, offered but a feeble and short resistance 
to the impetuous valour of the Macedonian and his troops. 
But now something more was necessary than the bold attack ; 
manceuvre had to be met with counter manceuvre; the skill 
and tactics of the general were called into action, as well as the 
personal bravery of the soldier. The troops of Porus were 
drawn up in battle array on the opposite side of the Hydaspes, 
calmly awaiting till the enemy should cross the stream, and 
ready to fall upon them before they could recover from the 
confusion inevitably attendant upon the passage. Alexander 
calmly viewed the prospect with attentive eyes, and, according 
to the historian, exclaimed, ‘‘ tandem par animo meo periculum 
video; cum bestiis simul, et cum egregiis viris res est.”— 
(Quint. Curt. VIII. 14.) All the preparations of Porus were 
however vain; after repeated feints, Alexander succeeded in 
crossing the river at a lower point; and notwithstanding the 
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strength of his position, the number of his forces, and the aid 
he expected from his two hundred, one hundred and thirty, 
or eighty-five elephants, (for here again Arrian, Diodorus, and 
Quintus Curtius differ in the number,) the close of the battle 
saw Porus wounded and a prisoner. Proud of his victory, and 
particularly so on account of the new opponents whom he had 
vanquished, Alexander gave the name of Ajax to the noble 
elephant which had carried the Indian King, covered it with 
rich housings and magnificent ornaments, and encircled its tusks 
with gold plates, on which there was engraved ‘‘ Alexander the 
son of Jupiter dedicates the elephant to Apollo.” We will not 
follow the vexed and disappointed Macedonian in his retreat 
to his death-place—Babylon. His entry into that city was 
rendered more splendid and imposing by the long train of 
richly caparisoned elephants which accompanied it.* He 
esteemed them the most glorious prize of his victories; and 
ever after, when receiving the many ambassadors and satraps 
who came to his court, some of these noble animals, covered 
with valuable and splendid ornaments, were drawn up about 
the place of audience. They added a hitherto unknown pomp 
to his funeral procession, and the figures of elephants were 
depicted upon the car which was destined to bear into Africa 
the mortal remains of the conquerer of Porus. 

We have not space to follow Mons. Armandi in the excellent 
and entertaining accounts which he gives of the various battles 
among the successors of Alexander, in which elephants bear 
more or less a distinguished part. For the same reason we 
must omit the different wars of the Romans, the Carthaginians, 
and of the later nations of the East. No pains have been 
spared to render the accounts as correct as possible: the 
general reader will find himself well repaid for the perusal— 
the military reader especially so. Contenting ourselves with 
mentioning the first appearance of elephants in Europe, and 
with giving a very brief account of one or two which were 
domesticated, we shall conclude our notice of a book which 
deserves our warmest commendation. Antipater, Regent of 
Macedonia, introduced the first elephants which were seen in 
Europe, about four years after the death of Alexander, when 
he entered Greece. They were first brought into Italy as form- 
ing part of the army of the formidable Pyrrhus, and were well 
known to the Romans afterwards from their contests with the 
nations of Africa. The second Punic war made Spain and Sicily 


* There is a silver medal in the Cabinet du Roi, representing Alexander in a 
chariot drawn by four elephants; this has been published by Cuper, but is gene- 
rally allowed to be a foigery of a late date. 
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acquainted with them. Their use in war gradually diminished, 
either from the difficulty of procuring a supply, or from the 
disasters which they sometimes caused. As beasts of burden, 
and as victims in the public games, they were long known ; but 
after a while became more and more rare, till at last the sight 
of one was a wonder and a show :—‘* Nam sicut pleraque nova 
commenta mortalium—sine ullo effectu evanescunt; ita tum 
elephanti in acie nomen tantum sine usu fuerunt.”—(Liv. 
XLIV. 41.) 

The first of these animals which was seen in Italy after the 
fall of the Roman Empire, was sent by the Caliph Haroun-al- 
Raschid to Charlemagne.* It arrived at Pisa, A. D. 801, ac- 
companied by some ane of the court of the Caliph, and by the 
Jew Isaac ; the season of the year not permitting it to cross the 
Alps, it remained at Verceil till the suramer following, when 
it reached Aix-la-Chapelle, at which place Charlemagne then 
held his court. So great was the rarity, that poets, chroniclers, 
and annalists, all united in celebrating the size and beauty, 
while its death was marked in the chronicles of the time :— 


‘“« Hunc elephantem, cognominatum ex more Orientali Abulabas, anno 
DCCCII, ad Carolum duxit Isaacus Judeeus, primum certe quem Ger- 
mania admirata est, unde et annalistis non indignum visum est memo- 
rari eum anno DCCCX in Lippenhem obiisse.”—(Annal. Metens. ad 
Ann. DCCCX.) 


Emmanuel, King of Portugal, sent one, in 1514, as a present 
to Leo X.; on its first appearance in the papal presence, the 
well trained animal made three genuflexions, greatly to the 
delight of the pious Catholics, who looked upon it as a tribute 
of veneration to the Holy Father ; and who expressed their 
wonder and delight in more Italian and Latin verses than we 
should like to read. It lived but a few months after its 
arrival, and its death is thus related in the Epistole Obscu- 
rum Virorum (t. I. p. 305. France, 1757). 


“* Vos bene audivistis qualiter Papa habuit unum magnum animal quod 
vocatum fuit elephas, et habuit ipsum in magno honore, et valde amavit 
illud. Nunc igitur debetis scire quod tale animal est mortuum. Et 
quando fuit infirmum, tunc Papa fuit in magna tristitia, et vocavit 
medicos plures, et dixit eis : ‘ Si est possibile, sanate mihi elephas.’ Tunc 
fecerunt magnam diligentiam, et viderunt ei urinam, et dederunt ei unam 
purgationem que constat quinque centum aureos; sed tamen elephas 
est mortuum, et Papa dolet multum, et dicunt quod daret mille ducatos 
pro elephas; quia fuit mirabile animal, habens longum rostrum in 


* To show the high importance in which this animal was held by the Caliph, he 
gave it the name of Aboul-Abbas, the first Caliph of the race of the Abassides. 
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magna quantitate; et quando vidit Papam, tunc geniculavit, et dixit 
cum terribili voce, bar, bar, bar.” 


We think it right to give a translation of the above choice 
morceau, and we shall do it with due delicacy, so that even the 
ladies and country gentlemen may not blush for any violation 
of decorum. The elephant was evidently treated after the 
approved fashion of his own day, and did not perish for want 
of as much attention as is bestowed upon a human subject, 
however costly a patient. The exquisite Ciceronianism of the 
Latin is past all praise. 


** You have heard how that the Pope had a big beast which was 
called an elephant, and how that he made much of it, and loved 
it mightily. Now, therefore, you must know that this beast is dead. 
And when it was poorly, the Pope was much affected, and called in 
many doctors, and said to them, ‘If it be possible, cure the elephant 
for me.’ Then they made a great fuss and * * * *, and gave him a 
dose which cost five hundred golden crowns: but notwithstanding the 
elephant is dead. And the Pope cried a good deal, and they say that 
he would give a thousand ducats for an elephant: because it was a 
wonderful beast, having a long snout of prodigious length: and when 
it saw the Pope it fell on its knees, and exclaimed with a terrible noise, 
bar—bar—bar.” 











Art. IX.—Del Primato Morale e Civile Degli Italiani. Per 
Vincenzo Gioberti. Tomi2. Brusselle: 1843. (Gioberti’s 
Moral and Social Pre-eminence of the Italians. 2 vols. 
Brussels: 1843.) 


AnoTHer panegyrist of Italy !—we can hardly see the an- 
nouncement of his work without regret. Eulogies are best 
recited by the coffin of the dead. There is always something 
funereal in an encomiastic oration. We never deem it wise to 
write the biography of a living man, unless we feel sure that 
his race is run, and his mission upon earth fulfilled.. In the 
like manner we think that a nation, in the full possession and 
in the free exercise of its energies, courts no applause, and 
discountenances praise. In the full consciousness of its im- 
ortance and influence, it moves to its goal and never looks 
ackward ; it works and boasts not. 

Who would think of writing two volumes to prove the pre- 
ponderance of England in all commercial and maritime enter- 
prise, or to demonstrate the extent of her manufactories, or 

P2 
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the activity of her trade! Who would not consider such a 
work as impolitic as it would be uncalled for and superfluous ? 

With an enslaved, and, consequently, a degraded race, the 
case may be different. A man with an empty pocket may 
have more leisure to descant on the countless wealth hoarded 
up by his great-grandfather, and lavished by his careless parent. 
There may be some comfort, although certainly no great dig- 
nity, for those in humble circumstances to revert to periods of 
former greatness and affluence; and it may be justifiable for 
a slave to endeavour to gild his chains with a lustre derived 
from the memorials of his progenitors. Still we cannot help 
thinking, that too much has already been said and written in 
corroboration of the principle which the Signor Vincenzo 
Gioberti has made the theme of his long dissertation, namely, 
“the moral and social pre-eminence of the Italians over all 
the nations of the universe.” 

A work of a similar description was published about a twelve- 
month ago, by Mr. Mariotti, an Italian rare residing in 
Engiand, a production, however, which had but a limited cir- 
culation, and attracted but little notice ; yet its author, attached 
as he was to his fatherland, and anxious to vindicate the intel- 
lectual and moral character of his countrymen, and to ground, 
on a candid and accurate survey of the past, his hopes for 
future regeneration, seemed rather pained than elated by his 
comparison of the present state of Italy with such of the foreign 
lands as he had visited : he did not say, with Petrarch, ‘ that 
every country, if compared to Italy, appeared to him plunged 
into darkness and barbarism.” Mr. Mariotti seemed well aware 
of the danger of attempting to prove too much. He arrogated 
no pre-eminence, claimed no preponderance. He only strove 
to win for his native land the respect and sympathy of the 
Transalpine people. His work was written rather in sorrow 
than in pride; and whilst dwelling with lingering fondness on 
the recital of the glories of Italy, he showed himself fully sen- 
sible of the reverse of her fortunes; and his most sanguine ex- 
pectations of future redress were blended with some consider- 
able misgiving of such a favourable issue. 

Moreover, Mr. Mariotti’s ‘‘ Italy” was written in English, 
and intended for English readers. His only aim was to re- 
habilitate the name of his country in the opinion of foreign 
nations: he thought not of the probable influence of his 
writings on the minds of his countrymen ; and he could scarcely 
expect that a stray copy of his work could make its way across 
the Channel and the Alps. 

Not so the Signor Gioberti. Although his work was pub- 
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lished at Brussels, (such being the state of things in that 
‘‘morally and socially pre-eminent country,” that even so 
scrupulously orthodox and so correctly lapel a book as this 
is, could not be printed within the jurisdiction of any of the 
Italian governments,) yet it was written in Italian, and meant 
for his countrymen alone. His two volumes can be of use only 
in Italy, and to Italy they must eventually be sent, in defiance 
of all the rigours of the Austrian and Sardinian police. 

The author seems aware of the danger of so freely lavishing 
his incense, and securing for his countrymen such an invidious 
supremacy over the rival nations :— 


‘A nation,” says he, as he developes his object in a verbose pro- 
cemium, “ will not be able to assert her:rights to that rank which 
is due to her, unless she is conscious of the commensuration of her 
merits with her claims; therefore, praiseworthy as excessive modesty 
may be said to be in a private man, it is always condemnable in a 
whole nation, as it only evinces its supineness and disqualification for 
its high destinies.” 

* * 7 * * J * 


‘When a nation has fallen to the utmost depth of misery and so- 
cial degradation ; when its spirit is prostrated, and its strength broken, 
to endeavour to reanimate its courage by such words of praise as might 
in different circumstances prove dangerous, is not only an excusable 
but even a merciful and generous office. We have nothing to fear 
from the pride of men wholly disheartened.” 

. * 


* * * * 7 


“It is, indeed, required, that the arguments brought forward and 
the facts stated should be strictly true; because truth must prevail over 
all other considerations, because it is not lawful to flatter even the 
unhappy, and no real good can come from adulation....but when a 
nation has received from Heaven irrefutable gifts and privileges, and 
seems to have forgotten them, it becomes a duty to remind her of 
them, without apprehending that the consciousness of her own en- 
ergies may ever lead to inanity or presumption.” 


The Signor Gioberti hopes thus to rouse his countrymen to 
a proper sense of their dignity, and to fit them for high desti- 
nies by convincing them that they have always been, are, and 
must be the finest and noblest race of men in existence. We 
doubt the expediency and efficacy of such lenitive measures. 
We are rather inclined to trust the bitterness of the stormy, 
upbraiding, and withering sarcasm of the eloquence of De- 
mosthenes; to lay on the lash to the right and left till blood 
issues from every stripe. No less is required to stir from 
lethargy a people degraded by long religious and political 
thraldom, long accustomed to a life of passive and sensual 
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indulgence, reared up amidst the trammels of an enervating 
tyranny and a corrupting superstition. 

To the recital of Italy's departed greatness, men under such 
circumstances will listen with vacant apathy ; they will ground 
on the records of their ancestral exploits their titles to a few 
years’ relaxation and repose; they will deem themselves pri- 
vileged to cull their roses under the laurels that their fore- 
fathers have planted ; or, if for a moment alive to their present 
state of abjectness and destitution, they will argue, that, if all 
the wisdom and heroism of their predecessors had no power to 
avert the evils by which the country was threatened, neither is 
it probable that any efforts of a comparatively weak, disarmed, 
and divided population would now have strength sufficient to 
put an end to their deep-rooted, time-sanctioned, irresistible 
misery. 

The author next proceeds, with laudable moderation, to 
apologise to all transalpine and transmarine nations for his 
otherwise offensive partiality in favour of his native land :-— 
‘** Men of all races and of all colours,” says he, “ are sons of 
the same Father, created and redeemed by the same God, 
destined to the same inheritance of everlasting bliss.” 

After these and not a few other apologetic phrases regard- 
ing both his ‘ little person” and ‘little work,” (for the whole 
book seems to be made up of “ scuse” and “ nuove scuse dell’ 
autore,”) he enters at last fairly into his subject. 

In compliance with the ‘‘ ab Jove principium” of the Latin 
Poet, he demonstrates that God alone is an absolutely auto- 
nomous or self-existent being; and that the individuals or 
tribes of mankind derive from him the power of dictating 
laws, and exercising power or influence over their fellow- 
beings, in proportion as He has awarded them more or less of 
this relative autonomous faculty. A people so singularly privi- 
leged will be easily known by proving:—lIst. That it has 
created the civilization of all other nations. 2nd. That it pre- 
serves in its bosom the germs and fundamental principles of 
that civilization. 3rd. That it possesses, and has repeatedly 
developed, the power of purifying and restoring it, if perverted 
and corrupted. 

These three qualities the Signor Gioberti, of course, finds 
reunited in his own Italy, which being thus the Creator, Pre- 
server, and Redeemer of that European civility which is to 
become universal, may deservedly be hailed as the parent of 
mankind. 

The first claims of Italy to this catholic superiority are laid 
on the peculiarity of its geographical position. The author 
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takes it for granted that the Mediterranean is still the centre 
of all human movement, as it was from the launching of the 
first Phoenician canoe to the sailing of Columbus's caravels for 
the West Indies. And as the Italien peninsula, with its insu- 
lar adjacences, undoubtedly stands prominent among the lands 
bordering on that tideless sea, he hesitates not to place in that 
country the *‘ du@addec yaiac,” the centre of the universe. 

Granting even that the Mediterranean, as it is assuredly 
by association the most interesting, may still be the most 
important of all seas ;—granting that even in that case, Spain 
and Egypt might not have the advantage of Italy, being so 
situated as to command the navigation of that sea, without 
being hemmed in by its narrow boundaries ;—admitting, in 
short, all that the author asserts in favour of the local import- 
ance of Italy,—men are in our days less willing to consider the 
destinies of a country as depending merely on its geographical 
advantagés. What availed it to Spain to possess the key of 
the Mediterranean, or to Egypt to have the means of opening 
the most direct route to the East Indies? What protection 
did the iron-bound chain of the Himalaya afford to the 
degraded Hindoo, or the Alps to the doomed denizen of the 
vale of the Po! Behold! a race of sturdy islanders from the 
North of the Atlantic, driven from their shores by the very 
gloom of their ungenial climate, snatch from the Spaniard the 
frowning rock of Gibraltar, seize upon Malta, Corfu, and as 
many harbours as are likely to answer their purposes, pro- 
claim the Mare Interum a British lake, establish a canal, a 
railway—a line of aerial steam-carriages, if needed—athwart 
the Libyan Desert, and ride gallantly with their steamers to 
the East and West, encompassing the globe in their gigantic 
dominion. 

Talk of bright skies, of elastic, paradisaical atmosphere, of 
fertile soil, of happy alternation of hill and dale !—man, unless 
braced by the discipline of a stern, Spartan education, rots 
like a rank weed among the luxuries of a southern climate ;— 
and the centre of action, and consequently of all social and 
moral pre-eminence, is removed to a barren land, under 
a dense canopy of damp fogs, where Spring resembles a re- 
hearsal of the flood, and Winter “ends in July to recommence 
in August.” It is thus that mankind improve the bountiful 
gifts of their Creator! 

After along dissertation on these material elements of past, 
present, and future greatness, the author proceeds to announce 
the great moral principle on which he grounds the pre-emi- 
nence of Italy, and this he founds on the triumphant influence 
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of Roman Catholic Christianity. He demonstrates that ponti- 
fical ascendancy is substantially identified with Italian nation- 
ality. He refutes all the arguments of ancient Ghibelinism, 
the object of which was the submission of the Church to the 
temporal authority of empire, and to which he attributes 
all the evils of Christianity and the calamities of the country. 
He contends that Italy has received from the Church all that 
light of civilization for which Europe and the world are in- 
debted to Italy. He considers the Italians as the chosen tribe— 
the Levites of Christianity. He disclaims the glories of pagan 
Rome, as grounded on that military ambition which is so 
different from that truly Italian preponderance, whose object 
must be the well-being of mankind. His enthusiasm kindles 
at the recital of the exploits of modern Rome—the truly ca- 
tholic, cosmopolite spirit of her missions. This great work of 
Christian redemption commenced in Rome, ever since the Holy 
Faith was there cemented with the blood of the Apostles. It 
continued ever afterwards, notwithstanding the interruption of 
the frequent adversities of Rome and Italy. It is even now 
progressing: it is the mission of the country, and it shall be 
fulfilled. 

But for that purpose, Italy must find in her own bosom the 
means of enfranchisement, regeneration, and union; and this 
most desirable object must be effected without intestine dissen- 
tions and tumults, without intervention of foreign armies or 
even of foreign ideas. The principle of Italian unity, great- 
ness, and power is—the Pope. (One would think he had been 
taking a lesson from The Times, which recommends the Pope 
as the Pacifier of Ireland.) Under the pontifical standard 
must rally every true Italian heart. All the provinces of Italy 
must be joined to the great metropolis by a bond of federative 
union. The Pontiff is to be the president of the great Diet of 
Italian princes. A confederate government is the most na- 
tural to Italy; it is the most efficient and durable for every 
country in the world. Nothing fetters and paralyses the 
energies of a nation more than a narrow-minded spirit of cen- 
tralization. Italy can only exist by the aid of this Catholic 
League. Catholicism can only thrive by virtue of this Italian 
alliance. Of this federation, as the Pope is to be the head, 
so the House of Savoy—and especially the brave, wise, and 
consistent Charles Albert of Carignano—must be the right 
arm. 

Each of these propositions is the subject of long disquisitions, 
in which the most familiar facts of medieva “a modern 
history are pressed forward in support of the author’s opinions. 
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It is not difficult to perceive that his theory aims no higher 
than a renewal of the old ideas of Guelphism; a Guelphism, 
too, stripped of that popular element which atoned for its 
anarchic tendencies by brilliant deeds of patriotic heroism. 
A sovereign Pope, at the head of eight or ten crowned vassals, 
bearing only the name of independent princes—a mitred 
autocrat protected by halfa score of petty kings and grand 
dukes! The Austrians are not mentioned in this admirable 
arrangement ; but from the author’s repeated invectives against 
foreign invasions, it seems plain that ~ considers it advisable 
for the tyrants of Lombardy “to pack up their things and be 
off.” 

Every reader can easily come to his own conclusion about 
the practicability of such a re-establishment of Papal ascend- 
ancy over Italy, and thereby over the rest of the world. The 
question is not, whether the great Papal champion, Charles 
Albert, be or be not a match for the Austrians, or whether an 
Italian League might have power to overcome the opposition 
of all the potentates interested in the preservation of the pre- 
sent order of things. The first point to be decided is, whether 
Gregory XVI. is still seated on the same throne from which 
his predecessor, Gregory VII., dictated laws to the world. 
Whether (to begin at home) the Italians, or even the Romans 
of the nineteenth century, are still as staunch Guelphs at heart 
as the Lombards of the thirteenth. Even at that period the 
Ghibeline or anti-Papal spirit was already strong enough to 
jeopardize the safety of the democratic principle, as well as the 
cause of the Church: and immediately on the following age it 
had power to drive the Pope to Avignon. Ever since the re- 
storation of the Papal See at Rome, the Church invariably de- 
pended on foreign auxiliaries. Julius II., Clement VII., 
Paul V., would have been dethroned by their Italian neigh- 
bours, without the intervention of France, Spain, or Austria. 
What more, Pius VII. was restored by Russian schismatics 
and English heretics; and even the reigning Pope would have 
fallen a victim to the unanimous insurrection of his disaffected 
provinces, in 1831, without the armed aggression of Austria, 
and the diplomatic connivance of France! We need no in- 
quiries into the annals of the past. We need not examine the 
nature of the former relations between the Pontiff and his 
Italian subjects and allies ; we need not dispute whether Italy 
was ever visited by any calamity of which a pope was not 
directly or indirectly the primitive source. But we ask 
merely, after the movement of 1831, what hope can remain to 
the Pope of living by Italy, or what wish Italy manifests of 
living by the Pope? And it is in these days, when daring 
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scepticism from every bench of every Italian university, sneers 
at not simply Popery, but Christian revelation itself ;—when 
not only the outwork of superstition, but the sanctuary itself 
of religion in that country is almost hopelessly levelled with 
the ground, that a proscribed patriot, an excommunicated 
priest (for such is this poor, deluded Gioberti), fancies it 
practicable to reconstruct the Gothic edifice of Gregory VIL., 
and to make the Papal crosier an Italian sceptre of the 
world! 

But be it granted, that the whole of Italy would range itself 
unanimously under the banner of St. Peter ;—supposing even 
every Italian to be a determined Papist, where are there 
Roman Catholics out of Italy? Where will he find nations 
disposed to obey the impulse of Roman, or of Italian, Catho- 
licity? Is it in France, where all the craft of Louis Philippe 
is hardly sufficient to keep his priests from marrying, or his 
bishops from proclaiming the independence of the Gallican 
Church? Is it in Spain, where the populace burn down 
monasteries, and break open inquisitorial dungeons ; where 
Espartero beards the Papal Legate, backing his threats and 
arguments with the formidable ‘‘ ¥ st no, No” of his Arrago- 
nese forefathers? Finally, is it in Ireland, or in any other of 
the British dependencies, where deluded fanatics are made 


tools of designing partizans, who would not fail to throw up 
the Pope as soon as that specious pretence enabled them to 
bring their treasonable designs to maturity ? 

We hear, indeed, every day of revivals of yoy d. of mighty 


reactions in favour of the old superstition. The conversion of 
every old woman of either sex is looked upon as an event 
fraught with the most deplorable consequences. The doting 
of every theological Quixote at Oxford, whose brain may hap- 
pen to have been dried by long vigils and fasting, is construed 
into a universal confusion and dispersion of Protestantism. 
Yet we share not these terrors. We know that the Pope rests 
for support on ignorance and fanaticism ; and the present age, 
however absurd, however frivolous, in the dotage of its super- 
annuated civilization, has shown as yet no very decided par- 
tiality for these two hideous monsters. 

After such a vital defect in the fundamental principleon which 
the author’s system is based, the development of his subsequent 
ideas, or indeed, the perusal of the rest of his work, becomes 
a matter of trifling importance. He gives us his plans for the 
constitution which he would propose to the italian princes. 
He declares himself in favour of a temperate monarchy. That 
is, he advocates the instalment of councils of state, and allows 
public opinion the benefit of the press ;—a representation 
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without an elective system—a press under the control of acen- 
sorship ! 

It is amusing for us to hear his suggestions for the estab- 
lishment of a free but not licentious press. The censorship 
should not be entrusted to one man, but to a Censorial Council. 
This tribunal should sit from sunrise to sunset, and every line 
intended to appear in print should be previously submitted 
to their approbation. Think of such a magistracy residing 
in Guildhall, to pronounce on the fate of every book, pamphlet, 
or paper, issuing daily from the London press! People are 
still debating as to the equity and expediency of a censorship 
of the press; but are they aware, that, in the present state of 
England, France, or America, however desirable, it has be- 
come materially impossible ? 

Next comes the organization of his Theocratic Utopia. 
‘“‘ Hierocracy,” says he, ‘‘ must be at the bottom of all poli- 


tical orders ;—the priesthood the element of all civil power. 
Such an order of things was decreed in the Old Testament, 
confirmed and perfected by Christ in the New Law. The go- 
vernment of the Jesuits of Paraguay is fhe beau-ideal of a 
Christian State. The priesthood may rule by dictatorship or 
by arbitration. Its absolute autocracy is necessary in an 


imperfect state of civilization. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more legitimate than the sway exercised by the Pontiff in 
middle ages. In progress of time, the ‘ civil conscience of 
nations’ supersedes the necessity of this dictatorial supre- 
macy. Then the world learns to obey the ‘arbitration’ 
or moral influence of the Church. The Pope then becomes 
the organ of universal peace and union, the vindicator of the 
law of nations. The continual state of war and anarchy in 
Europe arose from its rebellion against this paternal primacy. 
Let the Pope be obeyed, and all mankind will be brethren.” 

After this definition of the powers to be vested in the chief 
of the state, he descends to the details of civil government. 
The monks are, and must be, the leaders of public opinion. 
They are idealists, philosophers by the very nature of their 
secluded existence. They have been in every age the promul- 
gators of tolerance and freedom of thought. The Church 
is pure from all religious persecution; she is innocent of all 
the blood shed in her name, and ostensibly for her sake. 
Worldly men made religion a pretext for deeds of violence 
and ambition, but the clergy invariably discountenanced their 
proceedings. No Pope ever shed blood. No human being 
was ever endowed with so mild and dove-like a temper as 
Dominic, the Spanish founder of the Inquisition ! 
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So far the first volume, which establishes the superiority 
of Italy, in “ Action.” Part II. demonstrates her pre-emi- 
nence of “ Thought.” Thought is the only element of supre- 
macy in modern times. Now, Italy is first in intellectual 
universality. Roman Catholicism alone is encyclopedical. It 
is the system of systems. The spirit of ors, “art of ideas 
is eminently Italian. It constitutes the characteristic type of 
the Pelasgic mind. The Pelasgic is the most bright and far- 
sighted of all Caucasian races, and that race exists nowhere so 
unmixed and primitive as in Italy. Again, Italy is first in 
philosophical sciences, she never plunged into the metaphysical 
extravagances of Pantheism. Italy is first in theological 
sciences, her theology being alone unchangeable, perfect and 
free. Italy is likewise first in physical sciences, in history, in 
poetry, and the fine arts, in language and philology. 

The intellectual excellence of his own countrymen being 
thus satisfactorily proved, the author must demonstrate the 
inferiority of all the rest of mankind. Pre-eminence could 
not be claimed by France, because geographically and ethno- 
graphically disqualified ; not by Germany, because however 
great, the German genius is not original, nor universal, nor 
operative ; not by England or Russia, who can be, at the best, 
only the handmaids of Italy, bearing their imperfect Chris- 
tianity and transitional civilization among the wild tribes of 
the East and West, till they and their colonies shall once more 
merge in the great bosom of religious and intellectual Roman 
Catholicism. 

Thus—Rome, Italy, Europe and the world form one vast 
concentric system of moral and social progress. The centre 
of life is the Vatican, and its element loses in intensity what 
it gains in expansion. Italy is the sun of the universal system 
of nations! 

Such is the work of Vincenzo Gioberti. We wonder at the 
patriotic fondness which can give rise to an enthusiasm falling 
so little short of sheer insanity ; and we feel the more con- 
cerned about the soundness of the author's intellect as his 
work, in the midst of glaring extravagances, gives evidence of 
deep genius and learning. But we feel still more interested 
in the fate of Italy, and are attached to that country with 
almost the love of a native. We firmly believe in its incom- 
pressible vitality ;—we expect to see it restored to a rank 
worthy of its ancient renown. We acknowledge that, as a 
nation, Italy has thrice sunk and risen.—Thrice exercised a 
social or a moral sway over the world. 

The Pasr, in short, is all in favour of Italy. On the Pre- 
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sENT it would be painful for us to dwell. The Fururs is in 
the hands of Providence. But if the Italians ever learn to 
emancipate and govern themselves—nothing certainly can pre- 
vent them from being the happiest of all people, because 
Heaven has blessed their climate and soil ;—nothing can pre- 
vent their being a highly cultivated and intellectual race, 
because the Italian mind, in the worst of times, invariably 
evinced all the radiant brightness of their cloudless sky. But 
with such advantages they ought to rest satisfied. War, 
politics, or trade cannot raise them once more above nations. 
Our age is the age of Coat, and Italy has not a lump of that 
wonder-working mineral. Her people had not the least share 
in the world-upsetting inventions of the nineteenth century. 
Italy might perhaps reassert her supremacy over the wide do- 
mains of learning; but even science and literature follow in 
the train of the practical arts of civilization. There is no 
intellectual life where there is no social movement. 

Meanwhile every hour leaves Italy a thousand miles in the 
rear of those Northmen who followed once in her track. 
Speed, Italy! for the march of human progress is almost 
losing sight of thee. But if thou art once more to rise,—if 
there be yet a spark of life in thy veins, follow not the guidance 
of Vincenzo Gioberti. Cling not to the Pope—for, as true as 
God intended man for a rational and progressive being—the 
Pope is a corpse! 











Art. X.—1. Selections from the German of Goethe and 
Schiller, translated, with Introductory Remarks. By Anna 
Swanwick. Murray. 1843. 


2. Translations from the German. By Henry Reeve and J. E. 
Taylor. Murray. 1842. 


3. The Blind Wife; or the Student of Bonn: a Tragic Ro- 
mance. By Thomas Powell. 8vo. London: W. E. Pain- 
ter. 1843. 


Ir is with great regret that we feel ourselves compelled to be 
so ungallant as to deny to the lady whose name appears asso- 
ciated with others in this article any further meed than that 
of smooth and easily flowing metre. In fact, the Poti of 
Schiller is fearfully remote from the versification before us. 
Some passages of Goethe are well given, but we miss the 
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powerful feeling of the author of ‘‘ Faust.” We give one pas- 
sage from the “ Iphigeneia,” which is a favourite with us :— 


“* Rash combat oft immortalizes man. 
If he should fall, he is renown’d in song ; 
But after ages reckon not the tears 
Which ceaseless the forsaken woman sheds ; 
And poets tell not of the thousand nights 
Consumed in weeping, and the dreary days, 
Wherein her anguish’d soul, a prey to grief, 
Doth vainly yearn to call her lov’d one back,” 


Messrs. Reeve and E. Taylor have given considerable force 
to Mickiewicz, and other writers, in their elegant little volume 
before us. Uhland is also singularly well translated in some 
of his beautiful minor poems. e give one extract from 
Dante’s ‘* Love :”— 


*¢ And Dante wrote his wondrous love, 
With fire strokes nothing can efface, 
As on the Rock the Brand of Jove 
Graves its imperishable trace. 

Then to his Muse of heavenly birth 
Well may the name Divine be given, 
Who raised his Beatrice from Earth, 
To shed on men the love of Heaven.” 


From these gentlemen we pass to our third head,—*‘ The 
Blind Wife; or the Student of Bonn,” by Thomas Powell. 
We shall but rarely venture, even for the sake of those British 
colonists who love to hear of the literature of their own land, 
on the enchanting realm of domestic poetry; but the passages 
of sustained merit in this play are so numerous as to entice us 
to the task. 

Mr. Powell’s first promising effusion, the ‘‘ Count de Foix,” 
was founded upon the last new school of narrative poetry, in 
the heroic measure that came up some years ago; but we 
will venture to affirm that he had caught little of the manner 
of his prototype, yoo its rejection of the formality of the 
later Anglo-French school of versification, and that he had 
not studied a single one of the principles of its structure. 
We are disposed to think, in relation to the structure of verse, 
rhyming or blank, that up to this moment, the words cadence, 
or rhythm, or modulation, much less iambics, or trochaics, or 
the idea of any systematic difference whatever in the styles of 
Chaucer and Dryden, or Dryden and Pope, or Shakspeare 
and Beaumont and Fletcher, except with the vaguest general 
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impression, never entered his head. The following is the 

commencement of the ‘‘ Count de Foix :—” 

‘* The hall was fair and large: a noble blaze 
Gladdened the hearth, and sent its cheerful rays 
O’er half the floor ; while at mid distance sat 
Two noble knights, engaged in pleasant chat 
Before a well-stored table, where the wine 
And pasties told they were about to dine. 

Right sumptuous was‘the board ; here fruit was piled, 
And here a haunch,—ard there the pasty smiled ; 
And as they tossed the draughts of Rhenish wine 
Down willing throats, their eyes more cheerly shine, 
The speech comes freer, and they grasp each other’s 
Hands with right cordial pressure like two brothers ! 
They tell their boyish freaks, their youthful loves, 
When they penned sonnets, called their ladies doves, 
And did the foolish things all lovers do ; 
And then their manly deeds they both went through, 
From the first fleshing of their maiden swords, 
Right valorous were they ! generous as lords! 
And full of quarrel, yet as virgins modest ! 
Indeed they said, and did, the very oddest 
Things that the youthful do: and when they told 
Each other very gravely,—they were old, 
And not the knights they were, when at a blow 
One took the head and helmet from his foe, 
And left the bleeding trunk to fall alone. 
And Sir John Froissart, too, had nerve and bone 
E’er ready for the battle or the bower ! 

And now they went to other things. The old 
Grey-headed Sir Espagne de Lyon told 
The brave Sir John, that on the morrow he,” &c. &c. 


In this exordium, by the meeting of extremes naturall 
resulting from the mere rejection of a principle, and the sub- 
stitution of no other, the te ease becomes a sort of uneasi- 


ness; the rhymes are foreed upon the notice, by the very 
attempt to take no care of them; in the third, and fourth, 
and fifth couplets, the leading sounds of the rhyme are all 
alike,—all in the vowel i; and in the three closing couplets 
of the paragraph, as well as in the first one of the paragraph 
next ensuing, they are all in o! with the singular intervention 
of a solitary verse that has no rhyme at all!! Told, old, blow, 
foe, alone, bone, Bower, old, told. Now exuberant rhymes, 
or overflows of the like terminating sound, as in the old 
French Fabliaux and the works of Chaulieu, have sometimes 
an admirable effect, when purposely and joyously indulged in, 
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as a result of animal spirits; but in the present instance, they 
have evidently no purpose at all, and are quite misplaced. 
In fact, the writer did not think about the matter. Indeed, 
if he had, the case would have been worse; for reiterated 
rhymes do not suit the heroic measure. The rhymes and 
their repetition, it may be said, are small things. But they 
are not so in a rhyming poem. They become an essential 
part of its harmony or discord. If you see rhymes written 
upon no principles, you see the rest of the versification written 
upon none. 

The style of Mr. Powell’s first play, ‘‘ The Wife’s Revenge,” 
was equally without thought. It is true there are too many 
modern dramas, which in their same want of all principle of 
writing, and mistaking a slovenly want of study for freedom, 
deal in conventionalities and prosaic phraseology. 

In bis latest and best production, now before us, all these 
faults are repeated. The versification is left to take its 
chance, without knowledge: the prosaic phrases and conven- 
tional metaphors, though not so numerous as in ‘‘ The Wife’s 
Revenge,” are still to be met with; almost every thing is 
done with a hasty will, as if with an avowed intention of 
taking no trouble. The very first scene of the play com- 
mences with a verse that is no verse; and there are numerous 
unintentional Alexandrines, or other superfluous quantities. 
(See pages 10, 32, 42, 49, 72, 111, 115, 136, 142.) 

In “ The Blind Wife,” a year is supposed to have elapsed 
between the third and fourth acts, and five years between the 
fourth and fifth. We should have no objection to concede 
these ‘‘ Winter’s Tale” privileges to a writer who would reve- 
rently consider what he needs in other respects; but they 
look too much like self-indulgence in Mr. Powell. There is 
no proper ap | even of character or manners in ‘‘ The Blind 
Wife.” The plot, for example, which is soon told, consists of 
the deliberate murder of a blind and innocent wife by a young 
man, who is represented as an enthusiast for all that is lovel 
and generous, and who has obtained a fortune by her, as well 
as the most affectionate of companions; and this murder is 
committed solely for the purpose of marrying another girl, to 
whom he transfers his enthusiasm; and the perpetrator com- 
mits suicide out of remorse. He is a really generous man in 
all other respects but the murder, and kind to every body 
about him. This is not in nature.. Such a man would never 
have thought of murdering his wife, unless out of some hypo- 
chondriacal horror of the very fear of doing it; much less 
would he actually have murdered her, especially in the most 
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paltry and ungenerous manner conceivable, viz. by letting 
er walk, in her poor blindness, over a precipice! Then, as to 
manners, no blind woman could talk, as she does, of light and 
colours ; of one who attended her like her *‘ shadow;” ofa 
presence like a “ brightening dawn ;” of ‘‘ eyes that patience 
brightens more than love ;” and of a terrace ‘‘ looking towards 
the Drachenfels.” All this is owing to Mr. Powell’s notion of 
trusting every thing to “‘ genius,” and taking no heed of study, 
or even common reflection. Yet hence the many misgivings 
which might have taught him better, and the hysterical semi- 
jocose anticipations of the critics, as in the preface to “‘ The 
Wife’s Revenge.” Hence also a good deal of the evidently 
unsettled nature of most of his opinions, and a doubt some- 
times forced upon the reader’s mind, as to that sincerity on 
his own part, which he is constantly doubting in others. He 
does not think, except when compelled by his feelings, and 
then for no final and calm purpose; but only how to get 
through them at the moment, or work out some crude 
effect on his critics. In short, he thinks idly of many things 
not worthy the trouble, and little or not at all of the only 
means for giving him lasting repute; to wit, study and 
straightforwardness. 

Now Mr. Powell has faculties in him ; and though we have 
felt it to be our duty to follow up our encouragement with 
the present strong remonstrances (forced upon us by himself, 
and indisputably necessary to his advancement), yet, provided 
he studies, reads, and digests those remonstrances, and sets 
himself heartily to work to render all repetitions of them 
superfluous, we hold him worthy to be told, what many a less 
fortunate writer would have given half his subsistence to hear 
at an early period of his endeavour, in spite of all such draw- 
backs; and that is, that he is a poet, with many intimations 
of qualities fit to make him a distinguished one. If he has 
will and stubbornness, he has also passion, in the better sense 
of the word; if he is hasty, he has also one of the best accom- 
paniments of haste, dislike of the superfluous; and if his 
style is careless and slovenly, it is at the same time natural, 
and goes direct to the purpose. If he has read any authors, 
we should say they have been Marlowe and Heywood. Mar- 
lowe pleases his will; and Heywood that belief in truth and 
simplicity, which belongs to genuine passion; and to which, 
in his best moments, Mr. Powell shows such a tendency as 
should save him from all unworthy perplexities. What 
matters it to him, if half the world are insincere, or even nine 
tenths of them? Light might as well object to the darkness 
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which it is made to illumine or to adorn. As a man is a great 
and good man in proportion as he is above weakness and 
falsehood, so is a writer a great writer in proportion as he 
gives himself wholly up to truth and nature, without sloth, 
without misgivings, without trickery. What cares he about 
having credit given him for what he does not do, or will not 
take pains to do properly? What cares he for critics and 
Reviews, except that they should tell him the truth, which he 
must desire to discover, whether for or against him; and 
which, being discovered, will make the Reviews think of him, 
instead of his thinking of the Reviews? 

To give this gentleman new proofs of the sincerity with 
which we can praise as well as blame, we proceed to give ex- 
tracts of passages we admire, from ‘ The Blind Wife.” We 
would fain, in spite of its two ugly “ laids,” begin with ex- 
tracting the whale of Leonhard’s selfish soliloquy, in which he 


supposes a good wife to be a mere reflection of his own will 
and conceit; but though an admirable preparation for what 
follows, it is rather a suggestion of character than a specimen 
of the author’s best writing. In a previous passage, it is 
hardly so characteristically said of his hero, though it is well 
and wilfully said, too, that in his fits of philanthropical anger 


with the world— 


‘¢ He would have sent 
The human race, for which he felt so much, 
To hell itself, to learn humanity.” —(p. 4.) 


In a succeeding passage, continuous flashes of lightning are 
finely called “showers of terror;” and the storm in which 
they came, is thus forcibly described :— 


** I took some shelter ‘neath a forest’s edge, 
And never felt the regal might of God 
So wonderfully grand. The Rhine was lit 
With living fire, its waters turned to flame, 
And the old castles seemed like blazing ruins. 
All was laid bare for miles: darkness and light 
Seemed battling for a mastery, and each 
Had victory by turns,—now day, now night. 
The thunder seemed the angry tread of God 
Upon the air, which shrieked with all its might ; 
While nature crouched a living battle-plain, 
And shook with dread! My poor steed shivered, 
As though it had an ague. “Twas indeed a storm, 
Worthy the very Alps. 

Bertha. You tell it with a force 

As though you gloried in its perilous grandeur.” —(p. 35.) 
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Bertha’s expressions of regret at being blind, though they 
are hardly blind enough, are touching—sometimes beautiful ; 
and Leonhard’s reply ends nobly. There is a bit of sloven- 
liness, however, in its second line—a want of a nominative 
case between the words but and does. 


‘** Bertha. I have enjoyed your converse much, 
And shall for ever treasure in my heart 
This pleasant ramble. Would I had a brother, 
Who could like you pour floods of light 
Upon the darkness of my mind, and make 
My happiness twice happier than it is ! 
We all owe God a mighty debt, too great 
For words to sum up its amount; but those 
Who have the wondrous faculty of sight, 
Owe him a greater still. Had I but seen, 
Only for once, the everlasting sky, 
So full of stars, of which I hear so much, 
I could exist upon the memory ! 
Or, had I witnessed from the Drachenfels 
The silent springing of some golden morn 
Which brings the world into the midst of May,— 
For well I know that season by the flush 
Of odours, which upon my senses steal 
Like revelations from an invisible world, 
Even as great Columbus felt he drew 
To the New World, long ere he saw its groves, 
By the land-odours borne upon the wind ; 
Or had I gazed upon a human face, 
And look’d but once on Emmeline’s kind eyes, 
I think that would content me: but to be 
Shut out from all the glorious works of God; 
And at the keenest and the mightiest sense, 
Sometimes steals o’er me as a fond regret, 
Which ijeaves a peaceful sadness on my heart. 
And yet could | behold the awful book 
Of Providence, in which my destiny 
Is as a map laid down, I should discern 
A special reason for my deprivation, 
And have another cause to thank my God ! 

Leonhard. To the contented mind, all things seem best, 
But does not make them so; yet in your case 
The sense of sight were a superfluous one ; 
We can but feel we’re happy,—you are so. 
The eye is a tormentor when we look 
On half the things that strew our daily path ; 
How else would patient merit know the sneer, 
That loftiest effort of a rich man’s mind, 
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The offspring of his heart? or feel the cold 
And arrogant smile which strikes into his soul 
Like to an icy wind, but for the eye, 

That instrument of torture? It had need 
Have golden dawns, and night's serene 
Magnificence of stars.” —(p. 44.) 


The following extract is of great force. Count Leonhard 
has been five years a murderer, and is laden with remorse. 
He thus soliloquizes :— 


‘* Leonhard. Five years? Great God! it must be centuries. 
Oh, what a weary length is life! Yet I 

Have seen but half the years doled out to man. 
All nature seems to crawl along in pain. 

I have infected it, and hung a shroud 

Upon the visible glory of the world, 

Changing the stars to ashes. How the wind, 
That moaning voice of night, howls round the turrets, 
As though it bore a death shriek stifled in 
The depths of its unfathomable breast ; 

Not an hour creeps but I do register 

With some fierce pang, that brands its memory 

In fire upon the tablet of my brain. 

Why, one would deem the human heart must stop 
Beneath the weight which hangs on every pulse, 
And that the mind would grow confused and dull 
With this unsleeping vigil of my thought, 
Brooding like Satan on the throne of hell! 

How long is’t since I’ve had a moment’s peace ? 
And what is peace? Alas! I only know 

"Tis fled from me. 

I have had feverish moments of delight, 

And lost for some short time the sense of woe, 

By rushing into pleasure ; but oh, peace! 

Calm, sweet-souled peace ! that left me with a sigh 
Which seemed like parting from a heavenly guest, 
When first I trod the burning path of passion. 
Passion is brief, and dies; but from its grave 

Rises a mighty demon, strong to curse, 

The vampire-tiend— Remorse, which lives on crime, 
Till by degrees the struggling spirit writhes 
Beneath the clinging of its twining flames, 

Like Laocoon in serpent folds fast wreathed. 

Guilt is a leprosy to every thought,— 

Makes memory a hell, and hope a fear ; 

Turns daylight into torture, gives to night 

A silence far more terrible than day, 
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With her accusing voices. 

My own voice sounds 
Like to a judge who, on a seat which groans 
Beneath the weight of his own conscious crimes, 
Dooms some poor maddened homicide to die 
For blind revenge, while he feels every word 
Strike on his heart self-condemnation ! 
Not midnight yet? Is there no day to come? 
Will an eternal darkness rest on time, 
With intermittent flashes of a storm 
Alone to show us what we hate to see ? 
Faith is a fearless thing. Once in the night 
When, like a serpent by an angel's side, 
I lay by Bertha, suddenly there came 
A tempest roaring through the waste of heaven ; 
The crash of thunders bursting o’er my head 
Scared sleep away. I started up; a flood 
Of fiery lightning rushed across my sight. 
I closed my eyes in horrible dismay ! 
Again the thunder revelled in a roar 
Which shook the murky vault. Aghast I fell 
Back on my pillow, like a trembling wretch 
Who begs for mercy crouching to a fiend: 
While that sweet soul, calm in her innocence, 
And strong in faith, said, in her starry voice, 
‘I trust no peasant is abroad to night !’” 


This picture of the strong man, feeble from guilt, and the 
gentle female, “ strong in faith,” lying one beside the other,—he 
** like a serpent by an angel’s side,” and she unsuspecting, ever 
loving, and expressing kindly fears for her fellow-creatures 
with her “ starry voice,”—is extremely beautiful. It is one of 
those domestic, yet passionate and poetical emanations of the 
heart, for which Mr. Powell will establish a fame, if he will 
but take pains to write all worthily. ‘‘ Starry voice” may stand 
side by side with the famous ‘‘ starry Galileo” of Lord Byron ; 
not obviously so, or to common eyes,—but with all those whe see 


into the depths of feeling, and who recognize the true imagi- 
nation with which the author, by this single word, shows the 
immense gulf existing between turbulent earthly passion and 
the celestial superiority of goodness. 

Leonhard continues :— 


“ Oh! for some spot 
Where I could lie and gasp my soul away 
In the slow stupifying drowse of death ! 
And as my spirit fell into the dark, 
Some gleaming god would say, with soothing voice, 
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‘ The past’s a dream ; the future is a sleep 

Without a dream; and thou, dead soul, art nothing.’ 
(He takes up a book, turns over the leaves listlessly, and 

then throws it down in disgust.) 

This page I’ve read to her a thousand times, 

And now it open sprang as though alive, 

To curse me with its presence! Sorrowful 

And vain the labour spent in old pursuits, 

However once enjoyed, once prized, once loved, 

When a guilt-stricken spirit turns the leaves. 

Oh! what a contrast to the joys that were, 

But are not now. The glow of Poesie 

Has died away: Apollo’s laurels hang, 

All withered, down a sad and tear-worn face ; 

His kindling glance has gone, his harp is broken ; 

The music has departed, and the voice 

Comes like the haunting memories of a ghost, 

Which has no rest in an unquiet grave. 

Thought rolls on thought, as black and sluggish: throes 

Which have no shore to rest their toiling on, 

No sand to die on, like a weary wave 

That ever labouring, moaning, heaving on, 

Is part of the eternal, restless sea. 

What a glad thing a ragged beggar is ! 

The man who yesterday asked alms of me, 

As I was loitering near the Rolandspeck, 

Lost in a vision of my earlier days, 

Seemed like a man: his look was bold and free; 

Joy was a plant firm-rooted in his heart, 

Putting its leaves and flowers forth to the sky 

And sun-bright air. 1 saw it,—marked it well, 

By the strong quiet of his steadfast eye ; 

And as I flung a golden coin it seemed 

A world to him. Alas! how little he 

Supposed the wealthy donor groaned within 

That he was not the beggar! Rank, power, wealth, 

Are but accumulations of despair 

And active miseries to guilty souls! 

Beggars alone are happy.” —(p. 120.) 


The author, we think, had better have said sadly than “ list- 
lessly,” when speaking of Leonhard’s turning over the leaves 
of the book; and despair instead of “disgust.” ‘* Listless- 
ness” and ‘‘ disgust” are words too capricious, leisurely, and 
superior to the occasion. True wretchedness does not give 
itself such airs. But how beautiful and affecting are the 
withered a hanging down the dreary face of poetry, 
and the truth (to the poor wealthy wretch), uttered neverthe- 
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less with so much of his characteristic will and pleasure, that 
“beggars alone are happy!” 

Leonhard again resumes, “ looking up and fixing his eye on 
a picture of a German warrior, ancestor of Bertha.” 


‘* How terribly that warrior scowls on me ! 
The torture of that dull and fixed dead stare, 
Searching with shrouded gaze into my heart, 
Like to a fiend who has the hate of hell,— 
The justice of a God! A painter there 
Stood for a few short hours, and plied his hands, 
Active with malice, and upon the wall 
Left that dead face to blast me! But I could 
Rip it to shreds, and in a moment’s time, 
With this sharp steel of mine, now bared before me. 
And yet I pause: I dare not strike a picture, 
For fear of something standing armed behind 
That fragile canvas. Ha! the picture moves! 
No; it was but my fancy; yet the eyes 
Have all the venom of a human look. 

(Enter Juuta in her night-dress.) 

What noise is that? (Sees Jura.) 
Bertha! and from her grave! Alive in death! 
Avaunt, and spare me! spare your 





Readers, indeed, who are intimate with the old and modern 
drama, will agree with us in thinking that Mr. Powell, while 
he is terribly deficient in the former’s constant weight of 
matter, especially when most needed, and takes no pains to 
supply it to his dialogue in ordinary, is superior to almost all 
his contemporaries in his faith in the sufficiency of passion, and 
the simplicity of its words. When occasion is wanting to 
him, he is wanting to occasion; but when it comes, he has the 
very best and most trusting inclination to meet it; he has 
nothing to do but to go to his studies, possess himself of our 
noblest writers of all kinds, read the best critics on composi- 
tion, acquire, in short, all the information that becomes him, 
and end in being a fine dramatic poet. 

But he must do this at once, and with no subsequent effort 
to escape from the glorious necessity. Neither must he resort 
to any tricks of propitiation, or of any other sort, with critics, 
readers, or any body. It must be all true work, plain and 
above-board, and without any intention or purpose but the love 
of the task, and the glory of proving it. Does he think any 
poet ever did without it! There used to be a fancy that 
Shakspeare did ; that he wasa “ wild irregular genius,” coming 
‘staring from the woods,” like the Satyr in the poet, seizing a 
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pen like an inspired Caliban, and sitting down with brutish 
ignorance to write like a god! Why, if any fault be attri- 
butable to him, it is that he writes too learnedly ; we do not 
mean in the scholarly sense (though he wrote in that too); but 
with too incessant a pressure and abundance of thoughts and 
images, collected from every available source of his time, 
every book that he could aa every custom that he could see 
or hear of. The greatest geniuses are precisely those who 
know that they are nothing in comparison with the greatness 
of Nature, and who, therefore, in speaking of her, take all the 
modest pains they can to speak not unwisely. Spenser, to all 
the learning given him by a University education, joined the 
accomplishments of French and Italian. So did Chaucer. 
Milton, before he wrote “ Paradise Lost,” expressly hoped to 
do it only by means of ‘ intense study” joined to “natural in- 
clination,” and the assistance of Heaven itself. Raphael made 
study after study before he set about a picture,—studies of 
bones, studies of muscles, studies of drapery. One of the 
proofs of this modest industry was to be found in three suc- 
cessive drawings among those which formed the collection 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence (lost, we are ashamed to say, to this 
country, now, or at least the greater part of it ;—sold to Rus- 
sians, and to Dutchmen!) Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Claude, Poussin, the Carracci, Plato, Bacon, Dante, Ariosto, 
Tasso, Boccaccio, were studying all their lives. Ariosto wrote 
the open,ng of the ‘‘ Orlando Furioso” twenty times over 
before he could satisfy himself. Burns has been erroneously 
called an uneducated man. He was not only as well educated 
as most of the gentry of his day, apart from those brought up 
at colleges, but better perhaps than most; for he had a lite- 
rary tutor; and what he wanted, he did his best to supply with 
books of his own. His English prose style is even too am- 
bitious. 

The first business of a dramatist, (as of any other poet,) 
supposing him to possess a sufficient portion or promise of 
imagination and passion to set out with, is to have a subject to 
which he is strongly inclined, and which is suitable to his 
genius; for inclination even in genius does not always imply 
ability. Shakspeare himself did not succeed in narrative 
poetry as he did in dramatic. His ‘*‘ Venus and Adonis,” and 
‘* Rape of Lucrece,” are rather heaps of reflections, than stories. 
Marlowe made asad, lumbering, unartistical business of ‘‘ Hero 
and Leander ;” and Chapman continued it, and made it worse. 
It is in all probability lucky for Spenser, that his ‘‘ Comedies” 
have not come down to us. Pope once had an intention of 
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writing an Epic on Brutus! Most fortunate was it for his re- 
putation that he did not. It would have threatened to cast an 
unwieldy shade even on the exquisite ‘‘ Rape of the Lock.” 
Not Addison’s ‘‘ Cato” could have been worse. Addison was a 
great wit, a fine observer, and had a charming prose style, 
though a little too much betraying its system. As a poet 
(though he began with being no unpleasing translator of the 
‘“‘Georgics”) he is absolutely worthless, except in one bit of 
versified wit, and in putting an occasional moral point. But 
to return to the writer before us. No fault is to be found with 
Mr. Powell, in respect to the main subject of his dramas. 
They suit admirably his eager but home-loving turn of mind, 
and augur well for his choice in future. 

The poet’s next business is to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with character and manner, and every species of 
verisimilitude. He must neither make deaf people talk as if 
they heard, nor the blind as if they saw. ‘There Mr. Powell 
has failed; and it is a notable failure, and such as, we trust, 
he will never repeat. 

Style is the poet’s next concern,—a natural and passionate 
language, expressing images to the purpose, and containing 
nothing forced, affected, superfluous, prosaical, or conven- 
tional. He is not to strain after thoughts, like a schoolboy ; 
the thoughts ought to arise happily from his feelings. .He is 
not to confound th: familiar common places and conventional 
metaphors of every-day discourse with ease and artlessness; 
neither is he to take a mere contradiction to them for 
something profound and apposite. It is much easier to over- 
think a poem than is imagined, and very dangerous. It leads 
a writer into a slough of irrelevances and errors,—into making 
a great splashing noise to no purpose,—into missing the end 
of his journey and disgusting his observers, by the ambition 
of turning every step into an object of astonishment. The 
great point is to think just enough; and this will be attained 
if the feeling be true, the acquirements fitting, and the object 
single-hearted. We have more than once observed, that Mr. 
Poweil’s language is of excellent promise, as far as concerns 
brevity and straightforwardness, and (in his dramas) a total 
freedom from affectation. Let him but devote two hours a 
day to study for a year to come, and we shall be surprised if 
he does not produce, not a hasty bit of a drama in one act, 
or a mixture of slovenliness and passion in a larger one, but 
an excellent solid play, fit to meet any critical investigation. 
But the brevity of concentrated passion, and the haste to get 
through a task, are two very different things. 
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pen like an inspired Caliban, and sitting down with brutish 
ignorance to write like a god! Why, if any fault be attri 
butable to him, it is that he writes too learnedly ; we do not 
mean in the scholarly sense (though he wrote in that too); but 
with too incessant a pressure and abundance of thoughts and 
images, collected from every available source of his time, 
every book that he could read, every custom that he could see 
or hear of. The greatest geniuses are precisely those who 
know that they are nothing in comparison with the greatness 
of Nature, na who, therefore, in speaking of her, take all the 
modest pains they can to speak not unwisely. Spenser, to all 
the learning given him by a University education, joined the 
accomplishments of French and Italian. So did Chaucer. 
Milton, before he wrote “ Paradise Lost,” expressly hoped to 
do it only by means of ‘ intense study” joined to “natural in- 
clination,” and the assistance of Heaven itself. Raphael made 
study after study before he set about a picture,—studies of 
bones, studies of muscles, studies of drapery. One of the 
proofs of this modest industry was to be found in three suc- 
cessive drawings among those which formed the collection 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence (lost, we are ashamed to say, to this 
country, now, or at least the greater part of it ;—sold to Rus- 
sians, and to Dutchmen!) Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Claude, Poussin, the Carracci, Plato, Bacon, Dante, Ariosto, 
Tasso, Boccaccio, were studying all their lives. Ariosto wrote 
the opening of the ‘“‘ Orlando Furioso” twenty times over 
before he could satisfy himself. Burns has been erroneously 
called an uneducated man. He was not only as well educated 
as most of the gentry of his day, apart from those brought up 
at colleges, but better perhaps than most; for he had a lite- 
rary tutor; and what he wanted, he did his best to supply with 
books of his own. His English prose style is even too am- 
bitious. 

The first business of a dramatist, (as of any other poet,) 
supposing him to possess a sufficient portion or promise of 
imagination and passion to set out with, is to have a subject to 
which he is strongly inclined, and which is suitable to his 
genius; for inclination even in genius does ne! xlways imply 
ability. Shakspeare himself did not succee in narrative 
poetry as he did in dramatic. His ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” and 
** Rape of Lucrece,” are rather heaps of reflections, than stories. 
Marlowe made asad, lumbering, unartistical business of ‘‘ Hero 
and Leander ;” and Chapman continued it, and made it worse. 
It is in all probability lucky for Spenser, that his ‘‘ Comedies” 
have not come down to us. Pope once had an intention of 
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writing an Epic on Brutus! Most fortunate was it for his re- 
putation that he did not. It would have threatened to cast an 
unwieldy shade even on the exquisite ‘‘ Rape of the Lock.” 
Not Addison’s ‘‘ Cato” could have been worse. Addison was a 
great wit, a fine observer, and had a charming prose style, 
though a little too much betraying its system. As a poet 
(though he began with being no unpleasing translator of the 
‘“*Georgics”) he is absolutely worthless, except in one bit of 
versified wit, and in putting an occasional moral point. But 
to return to the writer before us. No fault is to be found with 
Mr. Powell, in respect to the main subject of his dramas. 
They suit admirably his eager but home-loving turn of mind, 
and augur well for his choice in future. 

The poet’s next business is to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with character and manner, and every species of 
verisimilitude. He must neither make deaf people talk as if 
they heard, nor the blind as if they saw. There Mr. Powell 
has failed; and it is a notable failure, and such as, we trust, 
he will never repeat. 

Style is the poet’s next concern,—a natural and passionate 
language, expressing images to the purpose, and containing 
nothing forced, affected, superfluous, prosaical, or conven- 
tional. He is not to strain after thoughts, like a schoolboy; 
the thoughts ought to arise happily from his feelings. He is 
not to confound the familiar common places and conventional 
metaphors of every-day discourse with ease and artlessness; 
neither is he to take a mere contradiction to them for 
something profound and apposite. It is much easier to over- 
think a poem than is imagined, and very dangerous. It leads 
a writer into a slough of irrelevances and errors,—into making 
a great splashing noise to no purpose,—into missing the end 
of his journey and disgusting his observers, by the ambition 
of turning every step into an object of astonishment. The 
great point is to think just enough; and this will be attained 
if the feeling be true, the acquirements fitting, and the object 
single-hearted. We have more than once observed, that Mr. 
Powell’s language is of excellent promise, as far as concerns 
brevity and straightforwardness, and (in his dramas) a total 
freedom from affectation. Let him but devote two hours a 
day to study for a year to come, and we shall be surprised if 
he does not produce, not a hasty bit of a drama in one act, 
or a mixture of slovenliness and passion in a larger one, but 
an excellent solid play, fit to meet any critical investigation. 
But the brevity of concentrated passion, and the haste to get 
through a task, are two very different things. 
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We take leave of Mr. Powell for the present, with a couplet 
from one “ Dr. Lluellin,” who, from his just idea of what a 
poet ought to be, deserves to have been better known. May 
the poet whom our article has been rebuking with regret, and 

ising with great hope and admiration, hang it up in the 
hones of his study :— 
‘** A poet’s then exact in every part, 
That is born one by nature, nurst by art.” 





Art. XI.—Archaologische Zeitung. WHerausgegeben von E. 
Gerhard. Das Harpyienmonumient von Xanthos gegenwartig 
im brittischen Museum von Theod. Panofka. 


Great interest has been excited in the public mind of this 
country and the continent, by the treasures of ancient art dis- 
covered by Mr. Fellowes, in Lycia, and M. Texier in the other 
ancient districts of Asia Minor; and we shall give, upon a future 
occasion, a précis of the operations carried on under the direc- 
tion of the British Government, and by a detachment of the two 
services in Lycia; at present we shall only observe, that the 
exertions wahe by all parties to rescue these marbles are con- 
siderable, and that no little credit is due to Mr. Fellowes for 
his individual energy, and the handsome way in which he has 
presented his discoveries to his country ; the zeal of some of 
the officers and trustees of the Museum found a warm support 
in the Government, zealous to enrich its country with ancient 
remains, and a new expedition is on the point of its de- 
parture, to explore and ransack the debris of Lycia. Those 
marbles which have arrived in this country have already ex- 
cited great interest in their history, their style of art, and their 
significance, both in Germany and this country and Rome. It 
needs, therefore, no apology from us to offer to the public a 
sketch of the marbles, such as they appear at present. 

From its earliest history the valley of the Xanthus has been 
poetic ground. The aboriginal pee di of the soil were called 
the Solymi, a race, according to the Lexicographers and 
Scholiasts, of that vague family entitled Scythians, spread 
originally over the whole extent of the country, but subse- 
quently penned up in the Caballis. The Cretans, the old 
masters of the sea, soon disputed with them the possession of 
the land; the over population of this latter island most pro- 
bably led to the alleged quarrel of Sarpedon and Minos, two 
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prothers,—a relationship which, likethat of Danaus and gy 
tus, forms the stock of the myth, for the swarm drove a body 
of Cretan ‘settlers upon the coast. Threading the Xanthus, 
they seem to have founded the city of that name upon the 
banks, deriving it from the orange colour of the waters which 
bathed its walls. They were followed by a Corinthian emigra- 
tion, probably conducted by re or Bellerophon, and 
preceded by the mythic arrival of Proetus, who, driven from 
the throne of Argos by his brother, returned with a band of 
Lycian allies, foreed Acrisius to share the sovereignty with 
him, and erected with the Lycian Cyclopes the walls of Tiryns 
and Mycenez. The followers of Bellerophon were Molians 
from Corinth, and the same people from Beeotia,—a fact suffi- 
ciently demonstrated by the great identity im features of the 
Lycian confederation and the Panbeotian league. The 
Corinthian settlers transported with them their national hero 
Bellerophon, and placed the scene of his exploits in Lycia. 
Bellerophon, as the victim of female malevolence and un- 
atte jealousy, is received by the monarch of the Tramile ; 
but on opening his letter of introduction from Preetus, the 
Lycian king, lobates employs his doomed guest in a series of 
those enterprises which adventurers or heroes are expected to 
encounter. The fire-breathing Chimera which had lain waste 
the kingdom of the Lycians is his first foe, an early prototype 
of St. George and the Dragon. Mounted upon his divine 
steed, he soon destroyed the monster; but a second task, the 
subjugation of the fierce Solymi, is imposed upon him. In 
this encounter he loses his son Pisander, but returns trium- 
phant. On his return, fifty chosen Lycians await him in 
ambush ; but the hero is again victorious, annihilates his oppo- 
nents, and receives, as the reward of acknowledged innocence 
and valour, the hand of the daughter of Iobates; and from 
their union descends the royal line of Glaucids, who possessed 
the throne till the Persian invasion. His last exploit is the de- 
feat of the Amazons, the women warriors equal in arms to men ; 
these are equally overcome by the prowess of his arm, and he 
delivers the country from their invasion. Such is the story of 
Bellerophon, as connected with the locality of the Xanthus, 
and we cannot but imagine that we see in it the pencilling of 
the olian tradition. The slaughter of the Sphinx by Cidi- 
pus,—for in works of ancient art he solves the enigma by 
plunging his sword into her breast,—the subjugation of the 
elasgian races, the destruction of the Pallantids who lay in 
ambush for Theseus, and the war of the Amazons and Athe- 
nians, depicted in the metopes of the Parthenon, the pronaos 
of the Theseium according’to Pausanias, and the’ frieze of the 
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temple at Basse near Phigaleia in Arcadia, seem to have sug- 
gested the stories, and to have been modified under local influ- 
ences. We have entered thus far into the myth of Bellerophon, 
because it exercised a considerable influence over the art of 
ancient Hellas and Asia Minor, and was reproduced in its dif- 
ferent phases on the vases, the friezes, and the currency of 
Greece. The next emigrants to Lycia were probably an 
Athenian colony intermingled with Molians from Beotia, 
and led by Lycus the son of Pandion II. From him, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, they derived their name, but no slight dis- 
crepancy pervades this fact. Hecateus makes Lycia, the 
daughter of the river Xanthus, as Pannyasis had called the 
hero Tramilos, the founder of the Tramile; but these are the 
opinions of another school, and referable to that hero-worship 
which prevailed amidst the decline of Greek art, and invested 
with a personality the nation or tribe of every country, ham- 
let, and stream. The Beeotian settlers conferred upon their 
capital the name of Arné, that of one of the chief towns of 
Beeotia, famous for its fruitful vineyards, and which, with its 
fellow city, Iton, were the capitals of that country. In the 
mean time, the Cretan settlers had transferred their native 
legends with them. The tomb of Pandarus was shown at 


Pinara, and the subject of one of the principal monuments of 


Xanthus was based on the misfortunes which afflicted his 
family. But a tradition of still greater interest, which rendered 
Lycia sacred ground even for Northern Hellas, placed the 
birth-place of Apollo and Diana upon the banks of the Xanthus. 
This tradition, adopted by all the mythologists, who represent 
the persecuted Leto flying from the relentless Hera, and escaping 
from the Ortygia, Asteria, or the mythic Delos, carrying her 
children just born to dip them in the streams of the ‘* yellow 
river,” probably emanated from the temple of the god at Patara. 
During the winter season, the prophet archer left the inspired 
omphalos of Delphi for the shrines of Delos and Patara; and 
this tradition received certain countenance from the temple of 
Leto on the Xanthus,ten stadia from the sea intowhich that river 
empties itself. This, however, was a tale not purely local, but 
adopted by the Greek tragedians; and had, without doubt, 
been imported along with the Cretan settlers, among whom 
Apollo had a considerable worship. In the story of Latona, 
wolves according to the Lyciaca of Menecrates, conducted the 
goddess to the Xanthus, and she named the country out of grati- 
tude Lycia, from them. Till the time of the Trojan war the 
mythic history of Lycia is silent; but we then have Sarpedon 
and Glaucus, with the Lycian allies of Priam, playing a dis- 
tinguished part; and the former hero, when killed by Patro- 
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clus, is conveyed by Hypnos and Thanatos (Sleep and Death), 
at the command of Jupiter, after being rescued by Apollo 
from the slain, to Lycia, probably to the city of Xanthus, for 
here was the heroum of Sarpedon—the Sarpedonion, a temple 
or naos like the Theseium, a prison for eilatiedere and this 
building has been recently } sienaeioer by the survey of M. 
Schonbrun at the new city. But besides Glaucus and Sarpe- 
don, there was also at the Trojan war, Pandarus, the son of 
Lycaon, who also led a body of troops from the banks of the 
AKsepus in the Trojan Lycia. At the time of Strabo, the mean- 
ing of this passage was as obscure as at present, and one author 
had written thirty books to explain it; but Mr. Sharpe, who 
has worked on the Lycian inscriptions, endeavours to reconcile 
it by supposing that the Troes, and the Tloes of the town of 
Tlos upon the Xanthus, are mere dialectical variations for the 
same name, and that Pandarus was either the same monarch, 
or a descendant of the king, whose ill-fated daughters were 
so often the subject of poetic theme. The “‘ tearful Hecuba,” 
according to Stesichorus, ended her days and sorrows on the 
Lycian soil; while, from the mountains of the fierce Solymi, 
the “earthshaking Poseidon” beholds the departure of the 
Greek fleets from Troy. Little is known of Lycia from the 
mythic till the historic period; and our earliest acquaintance 
with its history is the narrative of Herodotus relative to the 
Lydian monarchy. The gradual rise of the Mermnade at last 
achieved the subjugation of all the nations within the Halys, that 
is, to the west of that stream, both of the Greek and barbarian 
blood, except the Lycians and Cilicians. The reason is not 
stated by the historian, but the indomitable spirit of liberty pos- 
sessed by these races was probably the cause of their resistance. 
After the fall of Sardis to the arms of Cyrus, B. C. 545, and 
the rise of the lonian confederation, that body selected for 
their leaders the Glaucids of Xanthus, and the Codrids of the 
Caucones Pylii; the defeat of the Ionian league by Mazares, 
who died at the period of its accomplishment, made the Persians 
turn their attention to South-western Asia. For what reason 
we are again in the dark; but Harpagus, his successor, led 
with him, to the attack of Lycia, the Ionians and olians. 
The previous conduct of the Ionian war by the Glaucids of 
Lycia, had probably no slight share in provoking the vengeance 
of the Persian arms; and the Mede general might have been 
guided in the selection of his troops, by the consideration that 
these people were better acquainted with the tactics of the 
Greek races. The resistance made by the Lycians was ever 
memorable—the Carians, and other nations of the line of 
march, surrendered at once, but the people of Pedasus only 
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gave in to blockade; while the Xanthians, when driven from 
the plain, collected in their Acropolis their wives and families, 
and when at last taken by assault destroyed themselves. within 
it. Such is the account of Herodotus ; but Appian refers the 
annihilation of the people of Xanthus, as much to the indiffer- 
ence of Harpagus, as the self-devotion of the Xanthians.* It is 
not necessary to pursue, at present, the history of this town 
further, because none of the works of art removed from the 
city allude to events later than this period; and the portions 
of Xanthian history to which we shall subsequently turn are 
blended with the destinies of the Persian, the Macedonian, 
and the Roman Empire; a federal government, a strong in- 
stinct for their freedom, and a valor unappalled in the field, 
and at the last moment preferring death to dishonour or sur- 
render, marked the national character, till it was absorbed in 
the apathy which the unity of the Roman government pro- 
duced. There are two ways of considering the remains re- 
moved to England ; one, the most palpable, considering them 
as works of art, per se, without reference to the spot where 
found or the races by whom made, testing them by the re- 
mains of Greek temples with which we are acquainted. Pre- 
vious to their arrival they were announced in the Maltese 


papers, as equal to the frieze of the Parthenon, to the 
master-piece of the Athenian school, the hand of Phidias, and 
the age of Pericles! Those who are acquainted with the de- 
lusive nature of an Eastern sky, the intense brilliancy of its 
atmosphere, the glistening white of Parian marbles unsullied 
and unsmutched, when they lie without any canon to judge 
them by —— themselves, have often confessed their disap- 


pointment, when, removed to Europe, they present an appear- 
ance so apparently inferior. The same fact, besides that those 
who have not had artistical education, or who have not suffi- 
ciently studied art in general, do not correctly appreciate 
the peculiar features and beauties of the highest Greek art, 
has often caused a vast mistake to be made between preservation 
and execution, between fineness of detail, chastity and life in 
the design, and a certain freedom and pictorial treatment of 
marble. The finest specimens of the Lycian marbles re- 
moved to England are as remote from the excellences of the 
Parthenon as the affected archaism of the age of Adrian and 
the Antonines is from the vigorous, bold and stiff form of 
the metopes of Selinus and the pediments of Aigina. 

The broad frieze, for example, is deficient in anatomy, in 


* Thrice in history did this extraordinary people exhibit the same conduct ; on 
the present occasion, on their opposition to the arms of Alexander, and lastly, when 
Brutus attacked their city. , 
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fineness of work, and in delicacy of feeling ; the slabs exhibit 

t differences, it is true, but there is none of the lurking 
Fife as beheld in every limb of the Parthenon; the legs-are 
short, the limbs, in many instances, rudely blocked out, and 
the details not executed with that care which is character- 
istic of the fineness of the Greek school; there are plumes 
and cloaks, darting and dying warriors, much animation in 
the grouping, and fire in the attitude; but the general want 
of feeling and delicacy, compels us to state, that if these 
are the best specimens of the art of Asia Minor, we must in 
vain look in the Lycian school for anything to rival the 
friezes of the Theserum, the Parthenon, and the temple of 
the Wingless Victory. The archaic work, such as the bas 
relief of the Harpy tomb, and some slabs said to come from 
the Acropolis, are rather peculiar in style, excessively old, and 
highly interesting and invaluable to the history of art. They 
are valuable comments to the antiquary, but they possess n« 
great elegance or beauty : the quiet and repose of the attitudes, 
and the general finish and execution, recall the art of Etruria, 
more than any other; not such as is seen on the Greek vases, 
but that which is found on the toreutic and metallic work, 
and which was particularly the offspring of the Aboriginal 
races. It is neither so harshly executed nor vigorously con- 
ceived as Selinuntine metopes or the pediments of Aigina, 
but it is at the same time deficient in that intimate anatomical 
knowledge which caused the sculptors of these works to give 
an undue rigid development of the limbs. The work is very 
early, probably antecedent to the invasion of Harpagus, or 
about the middle of the 6th century, B.C., and can only be 
compared with the bas relief called that of Leucothea by Win- 
ckelman and the Goddess of Children by Miller, and at present 
in the Vatican, supposed to be the earliest Etruscan workman- 
ship, and it is actually unknown from what spot it was removed. 
There are some of the narrow friezes interesting, as throwing 
a light upon the works of Xenophon and Oppian and the 
earlier writers upon hunting, but of an execution which 
may be referred to long after the Macedonian, and probably 
even after the Roman, conquest: these are unskilfully ex- 
ecuted works, exhibiting great vulgarity of style and all the 
marks of the decline of art, and can only find their parallels 
in the efforts of the imperial Greek mint, when the loss 
of freedom was accompanied by the decay of all that was 
great and noble in the sculpture of Greece! The statues re- 
moved by Mr. Fellows are of the second epoch—the more 
recent Greek period of art; they have lost their heads, and 
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are most of them much mutilated—they are designed with 
great spirit, but finished with less care—the attitudes are bold, 
the drapery in large masses, occasionally clinging to the limbs— 
their forms are slender, and do not partake of the grace of the 
Athenian or the embonpoint of the Roman school. They have 
however, much vigor of design, and represent deities mounted 
on the air or flitting over the shore in attitudes inconceivably 
romanesque, bolder than license would allow the modern school 
of sculpture to indulge in; their ample drapery, retained by 
their hands, or else floating, blown by the wind in vast masses 
behind them. The limbs want much of the feminine character, 
the miidness and tournure of the best schools ; but they are sin- 
gular statues, such as demonstrate the fire and energy of the 
Greek school, the attempt to grasp at those ideal conceptions 
of the immortal dwellers in the briny waves, floating up from 
their caverns in the depth of ocean and beyond the far West 
where the daughters of Atlas fed the serpent which guarded 
the golden apples of the Hesperides, and pursuing with flying 
feet the ripples of the ocean to the shore. Now for the history 
of art—the traditions told in the monuments of the valley 
of the Xanthus, and for the sculptures themselves! 

The first is the frieze which surrounds the Harpy tomb. 
This monument, consisting of an upright square pillar, or 
column, on the brow of th: Acropolis, or old city, and found 
on the hill nearest to the river, is, perhaps, the most ancient 
piece of Greek sculpture in Europe. It went round the 
chamber, which was placed on the top of the monument, and 
formed the cenotaph, or tomb, either of some of the royal 
family of the Glaucids, or else one of those mythic cenotaphs, 
or heroa, which might have contained the remains of the ill- 
fated daughters of Pandarus. The subject of this tomb was 
first conjectured by Mr. Benjamin Gibson, of Rome; and his 
explanation has been adopted by M. Raoul Rochette, who, in 
an elaborate article in the ‘* Journal des Savans,” has confirmed 
the suggestion of Mr. Gibson. Considerable difference per- 
vades the tradition; but most of the leading facts are found 
in the Odyssey, and upon the Scholia on the passages, where 
the mythological supination, appear to be as follows :— 
Pandarus, a Cretan by birth, steals the living golden dog, 
fabricated by Vulcan, out of the temple of Jupiter, in Crete. 
This he takes, and deposits with Tantalus, the King of Phrygia. 
Hermes, or Mercury, discovers the theft, and demands the dog 
of the Phrygian monarch, who makes a solemn asseveration 
that he is totally unacquainted with the transaction. The father 
of the gods, enraged at the perjury, and at the loss of his sacred 
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animal, overturns Mount Sipylus upon Tantalus. According 
to other mythologists, the punishment of Tantalus was a lit- 
tle water Tantalization. Divine vengeance did not leave Pan- 
darus unpunished; he fled to Athens, and eng ran to 
Sicily, where he was destroyed with his wife. His daughters, 
left orphans in the palace, were brought up under the care of 
the principal goddesses, who vied with one another in bestow- 
ing excellent gifts upon the damsels; but-when they had 
arrived at the age of marriage, and while Venus had gone u 

to heaven to ask Jupiter for husbands for them, Jupiter, mind- 
ful of their father’s crimes, sent the Harpies—the demons of 
the storm winds—to carry them to Hades, and consign them 
to the eternal punishment of their father’s crimes. The scho- 
liasts and mythologists are not agreed as to the number of the 
daughters of Pandarus; they generally make them three— 
Meropé, Cleothera, and Aedon (the nightingale,) married to 
Amphion, who escaped the calamity of her sisters, but fell into 
one herself no less signal. Polygnotus had painted two in 
his picture playing at astragali, or knuckle-bones, like the 
children of Medea in the paintings of Pompeii, and crowned 
with flowers. These the painter had named Camiro and Clytie ; 
but as the painter has been reproached with giving what name 
he liked to figures, he cannot be accepted as authority, a 
for the number. The number of the Harpies was generally 
placed by mythological writers as three; but Noel Conte has 
made them four. They were the dogs of Jove, and, like the 
Eumenides, the ministers of vengeance. Already, in the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, had the twin sons of Jove, the Dioscuri, 
chased them from the tables of Phineus, the blind old man, 
whose food was snatched away or polluted by their touch. 
They had the body of vultures, the breasts and faces with the 
arms of females, and they convey away with them in their 
talons the adult daughters of Pandarus. It is thus that they 
appear at the four corners of the Harpy tomb, winging away in 
rapid flight out of the picture, with their victims of diminished 
size. At one corner a sister has fallen on her knees. On the 
other parts of the monument we have Aphrodité, or Venus, 
seated on her chair, with the Graces all draped. Hera, or 
Juno, with her patera, also seated on her golden throne, and 
having before her the cow and calf sucking—fit representatives 
of the unhappy Io and her son Epaphus, whose wanderings 
are introduced with such power upon the scene by Hschylus, 
in the Prometheus Desmotes, and which connects the appear- 
ance of the cow on the bas relief with the Cadmeian traditions 
of Beotian Thebes —the residence of the olian tribes, and 
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stored with legends so often represented on the Athenian stage, 
and which reproduced the misfortunes of the Argive race, and 
the comparative blessings enjoyed by the Pallas-Athené fa- 
voured land of Attica. "We shall not here criticise the labours 
of M. Panofka, whose discernment and devotion to archeology 
are too well known to require comment; but as he has taken 
his ground from the plates published by Mr. Fellowes, slightly 
etched from Scharf, Dis artist’s, sketches, and as Scharf never 
thoroughly saw the monument till the expedition which 
remeved it, the deductions made from these imperfect pre- 
mises are, of course, unsatisfactory. We have no time to enter 
into a critical discussion of the minutiz, but shall proceed 
right on. In our opinion, it is not necessary to connect the 
Harpies with the other subjects of the bas relief; and whoever 
takes the trouble to go to the ante-room of the British Museum, 
will see that these demons are at two corners of the short sides, 
winging out of the picture. They are thus accessories to the 
main subject, and each side may be considered as having a 
story of its own. Like the obverse and reverse of a medal, the 
pronaos and posticum of a temple, or the sides of a Greek vase, 
there is nothing repugnant to Greek art in the hypothesis ; 
and if the tails of these birds extend over the deities and lead- 
ing characters represented, they do no more than what all Greek 
art does, without respect for moulding, cornice, or place, viz., 
carry out the story of the whole breadth and development of the 
figures. In Greek art, sculpture was the all-predominant pas- 
sion, and architecture the framework on which to display it— 
like the vine and its props, and its clusters were not procured 
to show the bleak pithless aridity of its deformed but necessary 
ministers. From this point we sail into the dim realms of 
hypothesis. On the other side, Mr. Birch sees the form of 
the Cretan Zeus Gelchanos, or Jupiter, and his nurse; the 
little bear under his chair ; and Ares, or Mars; and round the 
tomb, Pandarus bringing the dog to Tantalus; the boy Gany- 
mede, and the daughters of Tantalus ; the ill-fated Niobe and 
the wife Euryanassa. M. Panofka sees on the side the ter- 
restrial Zeus ; the Hore, Peitho, and Charis behind the chair ; 
and the boy Ganymede, and Artemis, the youth-loving ; but 
there are considerable reasons for doubting the appropriation 
ofthese names. The chair of the old figure, which presents a 


very Neptunian look in the peculiarly venerable beard, is sup- 

rted by Tritons; and these emblems are often in Greek art 
the keys and clue to the development of the story. Here we 
have Poseidon behind Nereids, or Amphitrite, and a compa- 
nion, Ganymede, and Diana. We float in doubt ;, the monu- 
ment is silent; contemporaneous works there are_none; and 
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there is little or nothing to throw light upon these subjects. 
The careless and superficial Strabo noted but little of the 
monuments of Asia Minor; and no Pausanias has remained 
to detail the traditional gossip of these rich provinces. No; 
it is from passages gleaned the obscure scholia that we 
ean alone hope to understand the mythology of this monu- 
ment. The other figures may be Jupiter and Mars; Pro- 
serpine, and Ceres or Aidoneus ; but it isall uncertain,— 
the subjects are too general to be well defined, too much de- 
prived of those living emblems which form a guide, although 
an uncertain one often, to the divinities the sculptors intended 
to represent. This bas-relief formed the sides of a chamber 
which was originally intended for the dead, and became, sub- 
sequently, the den of the living: from the crosses and letters 
remaining, some monk, and Mr. Fellowes conjectures a Stylites 
resided in this drear apartment ;—whether the Holy Father 
found it to his taste we know not; but he has decorated the 
internal walls with the emblems of his faith, and the cross 
within rudely smeared or traced in red ochre, attests how 
one reaps and another sows, and strangely contrasts with the 
ill-defined fables which embellished the cenotaph. There are 
stated to be five of these upright tombs known, and they are 
peculiar in form to the Valley of the Xanthus, and show how 
every race had its peculiar type for the decoration which it 
threw over the site where lay the honoured remains of its dead ; 
thus the peristyle mausolea of Caria are as distinct from 
the upright square stele of the Xanthus as they are removed 
from the tombs of the early Phrygian Kings, the cavern sepul- 
chre of Agamemnon at Mycene, or the cinerary urns of the 
Via Appia,—the idea is the same—the development national. 
These pillar-tombs are the earliest: then follow the hog- 
necked tombs, but one degree removed from them, with their 
arched top, enriched with bas reliefs, such as the Horse tomb, 
which lies hurled from its elevation on the plain of the Xanthus. 
And last come the bilingual tombs, and those of the Alexan- 
drian and Roman age; quarried sepulchres in the rocks, with 
their fresco paintings, like the Etruscan, filled with the fetes 
of private life, the banquet, and the strife, and with their ex- 
teriors carved to resemble timbers, with their bonded work ; 
doors, with their sunken panels and round knockers, such as 
you see in the East end of London; their predominant gable 
ends and wooden roofs, with their untrimmed beams projecting 
vertically and carrying the wooden roofs—such are the tombs 
of Tlos, of Patara, and other Lycian cities: they are the pe- 
trified mansions of the living, repeated in the cold material, 
which is the appropriate emblem of those whom the icy wings 
R 2 
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of Thanatos have borne to Hades. There were removed with 
this, from the old city, several slabs, which had been built after 
the Roman era, into the walls, probably under the Romans. 
All these are of early art ; and the very seats of the theatre had 
been torn up and converted into a rampart thrown across the 
very theatre—war had converted the old abode of the festive 
scene into the area of strife. Even now the heights of the 
Acropolis present an enceinte of towers girdling the crest, 
and overhanging the waters of the Xanthus, like a shattered 
castle on the Rhine. The subjects of these slabs are of inferior 
interest—animals, the deer-slaying lion, so common on Asiatic 
works of art; chariots, with the youthful charioteers driving 
the old men—probably of the city; horsemen, and a proces- 
sion. We shall not dwell upon these pieces, because, although 
they present certain analogies with Persian work, it is too 
slight to enter into here; and the first Cay which the pro- 
jected expedition will probably bring to light, may throw much 


additional light upon the objects for which it is intended. 
We are not disposed to assign so high an antiquity to the 
credit of the pieces last mentioned. The Persian works of 
art are all, in our opinion, of an intermediate school; and her 
capital, Persepolis, was enriched, probably, by the hands of 


Greek and Egyptian workmen ; her divinities and kings are 
often represented under the emblems of the divinities of Egypt, 
and her processions breathing with the regularity and finish of 
Greek art. The Daric of Persia is later than the introduction 
of coinage among the Greeks, through whose Asiatic settle- 
ments it probably travelled to the Lydians, and from the 
Lydians to the Persians; nor is it likely that a race, which 
had so recently descended to the fertile plains of Central Asia 
and Asia Minor, should have done otherwise than availed itself 
of the faculties of others. Besides, the pillar tomb just described, 
there is another highly interesting remaining in the Xanthus. 
This monument has been twice published by Mr. Fellowes: it is 
an upright square pillar, which has been cracked and snapt, 
probably by an earthquake, such as happened under Tiberius, 
when that monarch struck a medal “ civitatibus Asiz restitutis;” 
or under Antoninus Pius, who equally endeavoured to alleviate 
the affliction brought upon the country by another calamity 
of the same kind. The monument is graven on all its four 
sides, with an inscription in character resembling the Greek, 
—as near to it, for example, as the Etruscan. Specimens 
of this character had been already published by Mr. Cockerell 
from a tomb at Myra, and one of these tombs contained a 
bilingual inscription; and some other sepulchral steles have 
also been found with the same. The Greek here, .as on the 
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Rosetta stone, is the intermediate clue to the deciphering 
of the barbaric language; and Mr. Grotefend already, in 
the “ Proceedings of the Royal Society of Literature,” had at- 
tempted to decipher it;—he seems at first to have been in- 
clined to treat it as a Semitic or Indo-Germanic dialect. The 
research was subsequently undertaken by Mr. J. Yates, who 
used the Welch and Sanscrit for the purpose ; and lastly, Mr. 
Daniel Sharpe has tried it with the Zend, one of the Indo- 
Germanic dialects. The reason, for considering it Zend may 
be stated to be, the probability that the Persians left a large 
colony of their own people intermingled with Greek settlers, 
and the amalgamation which would take place by the intro- 
duction of Greek settlers into Asia Minor—the use by the 
hybrid race of Greek letters, as far as they would go to express 
the sounds of the barbarian dialect—the introduction of new 
letters to express some of the many sounds not in the Greek. 
The. unknown letters resemble some of the arrow-headed 
characters, but no cuneiform inscriptions in any of the three 
hands, the Babylonian, Ninevite, or Persian, have been found 
in Lycia: the language in its script, then, is Greek, but the 
long vowels and double consonants do not appear, or at least 
in their peculiar values,—the resemblances being perhaps acci- 
dental. Each word, as in the Etruscan, is divided by-a semi- 
colon, and it is to be observed that a single character acts the 

art of a like stop in the Persian cuneiform. The bilingual 
inscriptions have been partially, perhaps completely, deci- 
phered ;—they are mere repetitions that such a person has made 
this tomb for himself and his family, and imposing a specified 
fine upon those who violate the monument, a common formula 
on the Greek monuments of Asia Minor, which sometimes 
invoke all kinds of destruction upon offenders. These inscrip- 
tions are perhaps cognate with the Zend, but they are not 
identical with it, so little so, that the attempt to guess the 
meaning of the general purport of the inscribed pillar of 
Xanthus has been hitherto unsuccessful. It recites in its text 
the names of several towns in their Greek form, united with 
their Lycian termination; thus Trodneme of the Troes in its 
Greek and Lycian form; at the same time Pattarazu, like the 
Greek [arapae, and the Sicilian Segestazib ‘‘ from Pattara” 
and ‘“‘ Segesta.” There are, however, some other objects in 
connection with this subject, that Mr. Sharpe has essayed ; there 
are the coins of money circulated by the Lycian confederation, 
and inscribed with the same class of letters as those found in 
the Valley of the Xanthus. Many of these had been picked 
up by Mr. Fellowes on the very spot, and they have been re- 
ferred to towns extending far and wide to the coast. They are 
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coins of the league or Lycian confederation, and all have the 
national arms of a lion-skin on one side, and on the other an 
object resembling a caltrop, consisting of three hooks dis- 
posed in a circular ring—it is an antiquarian enigma, and 
more than one scholar sees in it the name of Harpagus, 
alluded to by the harpa.or hook. But the Harpé is called 
by Tzetzes in his scholia upon Lycophron the dovrxotpe- 
xavoy, the lance falchion, and always appears on works of art 
as a straight blade, from which springs another of the form 
of a sickle, This perfectly agrees with the tradition of Perseus 
and Hermioné, and in our opinion the son of the gold- 
won Danae was a mere whale fisher, who despatched with 
his harpoon some larger fish of the sea, when he sat upon a 
rock and bobbed for them in the little isle of Seriphus. Mr. 
Sharpe dispatches the coins of the Lycian league with great 
mans oti os reads as he runs; and yom we may concede 
him his beloved Tloes or Troes with his Zendic liquid r, his 
Kopallé or Caballi, and his Pattara, we are equally positive 
that Heraclea, his Arné, and some other towns are premature. - 
His reading of Arné from Arina is erroneously deduced from 
the first ancient copy of the inscribed monument in which a 
Greek inscription occurs, and the two first lines were given like 
Lycian. There is on one side of this obelisk a Greek inserip- 
tion, much more feebly cut than the letters of the Lycian 
inscription. It seems an after-thought, and is perhaps in- 
tended either as a comment or gloss upon the objects of the 
stele, or else the person who is commemorated, has inserted it 
at a subsequent period upon the other inscription. This 
records the victories gained by a son of Harpagus, according 
to Col. Leake, whose memoir on the Greek inscription has 
been read at the Royal Society of Literature, of a ache 
later than the great man whose arms reduced all to the Persian 
power beyond the West of the Halys. It records, that the 
monument is erected to the twelve gods; that the son of H 
gus had excelled in the contest among his equals; that he had 
slain seven heavy armed men in one day, and by the assistance 
of Minerva taken by storm several other citadels: there are 
few to whom this could better apply than the son of the great 
Hexpagus, for history is almost silent about the others. 

At the foot of this monument was found a kind of square 


block with the a of two lions crouching and growling 
outwards; the surface of the marble of this seulpture has 
suffered much from the corrosive lichens which have crawled 
over it. This monument is important as a fixed point of the 
style of art prevalent when the two languages were collateral, 
spoken and written. The horse tomb has alsoan inscription in 
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the Lycian language. The style of art of this tomb is spoken 
highly of by those who saw it—from the drawings it appears 
bold and spirited, but there is no mythological or historical 
interest attached to its sculptures. It is, however, singular as 
a tomb, tasty and novel in its shape, and would, perhaps, give 
a hint to some of our monumental masons or sculptors ; for it 
was reserved for Greek art to render the very monuments 
of the dead beautiful, and to embellish the last memorials of 
their race. There is a considerable interval between the 
most ancient remains and the friezes of the purer Greek style 
—we call it purer Greek, because there is less admixture of 
Oriental feeling and decoration than in the older remains. The 
less ancient slabs were all found, too, upon the site ofthe more 
modern city, on the elevated ground furthest from the ruin. 
It was in this quarry, a most fertile one of Greek art, that the 
historical monuments which we are about to describe were 
found. In the first expedition of Mr. Fellowes they had not 
been seen, in the second only one or two specimens found ; 
but when the exploring party of the Government came upon 
the field they were Soa and dug up from the superincum- 
bent rubbish. The great mass are described as existing 
fortunately preserved in two cisterns or large tanks, into 


which they are su my to have been thrown by an earth- 


uake, or deposited by design. Here most of the marbles were 
duciorined: but others existed in profusion along the edge of 
the elevated land upon which stood the newer city built by 
the new comers, as Herodotus calls them, who filled up the 
places of those whom the fire and sword had destroyed. The 
most plausible hypothesis is, that the Zolians and lonians, 
whose armies had been so important to the Persian cause, had 
the lands of the city divided amongst them, and were settled 
down on the locality, that these works of art must, or at least 
the majority of them, be referred to between the fourth and 
fifth century B.C., a period when sculpture flourished in its 
very prime, that the historical and mythological stories 
found in them are the offspring of a Greek race, resembling in 
many respects, as in their grouping and general treatment, 
the friezes of the Nike Apteros temple and the Athenian 
school of Pericles. Part of these friezes are in bold and 
salient relief, and represent a series of combats, some of Greeks 
against Greeks, and others of Persians against Greeks. They 
were imagined, when first discovered, to represent the battle 
of the Lycians and Amazons, but none of the figures can be 
referred to the female or softer sex; and they are either 
Homeric stories from the Iliad, such as the contest of Ajax 
and Achilles, of Sarpedon and Patroclus, of Achilles and 
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Memnon, or the exploits of Bellerophon: they are of inferior 
interest, in respect to story, to the narrow frieze which lies on 
the right of the Phigaleian room below the eye of the spectator, 
and which is an historical bas-relief. Colonel Leake refers these 
marbles to the fourth and fifth century B.C.; and as Harpagus 
took Xanthus, B.C. 545, they cannot be previous, and were 
probably much later than the invasion, for the city must have 
been allowed time to recover the blow inflicted on it, and the 
Arts, startled at the din of war, only bloom amidst the leisure 
of peace. This frieze records the capture of the town; the 
haughty Mede, seated in his chair, attended by his Molians 
and long-tunicked Ionians, (the édxeourerdoe OF éAxextTwvec,) Te- 
ceives the deputation, whom he seems to threaten with anni- 
hilation. His slave holds the umbrella over the great man, 
according to some the mark of Satrap, but not proved so from 
the Greek authors. There is an assault vigorously conducted ; 
men ascending the ladders after having taken off their shoes to 
prevent their slipping, the front rank kneeling down, an officer 
calling on another division or Lochos, and file after file pouring 
in upon the devoted city. The marble here gleams with life, 
and we think that we almost see the very feet move one after 
another as they follow in the ranks; they have stolen up the 
tower almost unchecked in their career, and the defenders, 
entirely unprepared, seem to make little or no resistance. In 
other parts we have a general combat, the assailants attacking 
the gate, the besieged rushing out or defending themselves 
with stones, and the watchmen beholding from the walls the 
distant approach of the foe. It is an animated scene, and the 
towers and other parts of the edifice are treated in perspective, 
while the whole resembles more in manner the story of battle 
as told upon the Roman friezes, such as the column of Trajan 
and the Antonines, than the earlier efforts of Athenian art. 
There are some. very small pediments, such as might have 
served for the pronaos of a rock tomb, with columns or pilas- 
ters in antis. They are not of much interest to art, and they 
are of the same style of Greek sculpture as that which we have 
been just discussing. But besides these, some narrow friezes 
of even inferior workmanship have been removed to the Mu- 
seum. They represent combats, hunts, presents, repasts, and 
scenes of domestic life, and are far inferior in interest and style. 

We hope that the projected expedition of Mr. Fellowes, who 
intends being on the ground again this year, will be more 
fruitful still in disinterring the remains from the city of 
Xanthus. The Horse-tomb, which is of the highest importance, 
will of course be removed, and adequate tackle provided for 
the purpose. In the mean time, the other cities of Lycia 
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ought to be explored. Tlos, Myra, Phaselis, Cragus, and An- 
ticeragus ought to be examined. The object of the expedition 
ought not to be merely the transport of marbles—merely the 
grasping of whatis upon the soil, but the accurate examination 
of the whole country of Pamphylia and Lycia. Indeed, of 
Asia Minor generally little is known, except what remains 
above ground.* It may be doubted whether, after all, the 
Southern States were ever the depositaries of the best works of 
art. The Ionian races were always in the van of intelligence 
among the Greeks, in the perception and the conception roi 
cédov, While the civilization of the others was intermingled with 
a certain degree of the harshness of the races with which they 
were blended. Yet how far they surpass the sculptures of the 
present day, in the general and particular characteristics of 
art, the unity of subject and design, and the vigorous, free 
manner of treating marble.—That habitual perception of the 


naked form, which the frequenting of the gymnasium pro- 
duced, is only to be found among them. Science may teach 
rules, and genius mould them to its will; but one race only 
has ever consecutively realized the «adov cai ayabov. Europe 
is panting for the spoils of Asia Minor; it removes them, be it 
remembered, from countries where they lie unheeded and 
unprized, inhabited by races who will never pass into a higher 


tone of civilization, but become extinet in that in which they 
are found, to place them in the centre of the intellectual races 
who prize and idolize them. Is this spoliation? Let those 
who have seen the finest sculptures recklessly mutilated for 
the few ounces of lead their cramps may contain, answer this. 
Let the vanishing monuments of Egypt, which the Pasha has 
never spared whenever he wanted a magazine or manufactory, 
respond. The very Pyramids, but for their bulk, would probably 
have crumbed away, unscathed by time, but despoiled by man to 
spare the labour of the quarry. The French have recently en- 
riched their museums with some of the remains of Asia Minor. 
Prussia is gleaning in the land of Egypt, and the “ Algemeine 
Zeitung” is cheering her on to Lycia. Austria slumbers, and 
the love of art in Russia is developing. The rays of European 
learning are gradually piercing the forests of the far-West; but 
America has a classic soil of her own, mantled with the tra- 
ditions of the Aztecs, the history of maritime discovery, and 
the founding of infant states. In the mean time, England has 
reaped richly in the harvest of Greek art, and possesses more 
valuable specimens for the history of the arts, and instruction 
of the woke any than the rest of Europe combined. 


* Unless, as we believe, a very efficient insight has been gained into their remains 
by the labours of Daniel, whose loss we have the greatest reason to deplore. 
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Amona the numerous colonies and possessions of Great Britain 
there are none at this moment more important, or contem- 
plated with more interest by men of all classes—merchants, 
philosophers, political economists, and statesmen—than our 
ossessions in India. Under her native princes, celebrated 
or their immense wealth, and under the dynasty of her Tartar 
lords, the territory of India was covered with splendid cities, 
her provinces intersected by large canals, her plains enriched 
by = rents) and temples and monuments of great architec- 
tural beauty were erected as trophies, and remam still as me- 
morials of the triumph of art. The merciless and profligate 
character of her princes, however, and the periodical invasions 
from the North and West to which they were subject, gradually 
tended to diminish their influence, and to counteract that con- 
tinued prosperity which would have distinguished a nation 
pursuing a steady commercial policy. Although at the period 
of British ascendency India thus laboured under many dis- 
advantages, it is beyond all question, that under the sway of 
these native princes she had attained to great wealth, power, 
and distinction. From that period her political position and 
commercial character have undergone important changes. 
The gradual extension, and firm establishment of our dominion 
in the East, has necessarily entirely altered her political re- 
lations; while, as regards her commerce, rich and extensive 
fields have been laid open to the industry and enterprise of 
Britain. 

A valuable trade with India was long exclusively enjoyed 
by the East India Company, and since the abolition of their 
monopoly the field of commerce has been gradually and ad- 
vantageously extended. The termination of the war in 
Affghanistan has now added a still ter interest to our 
possessions in the East. Commerce, that was interrupted by 
the operations of that war, will, there is every reason to believe, 
speedily advance with increased vigour, and become rapidly 
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enlarged. These eastern possessions afford us the p t of 
a much more extensive, permanent, and valuable market for 
supplies than perhaps any other quarter of the globe. Sugar 
is one of the most rapidly increasing products of India; and 
the great quantity of wool imported thence y England, affords 
the —— inducement for encouraging the growth of that 
article. The exportation of skins, hides, and castor oil has 
also greatly increased within the last few years. With the 
linseed imported from India, the cattle upon the plains of 
Yorkshire and many other parts of England are now fed. 
The trade in this article has arisen only within the last eight 
years. The Indian tallow is considered equal in quality with the 
best that is imported from Russia. The importation of hemp 
from India has also considerably increased. Pepper and 
spices are in an especial manner the production of India, and 
tobacco is an article with which she is capable of supplying 
the whole of Europe. Rice is exported in abundance. Wheat 
is one of the productions of India that has only recently been 
imported into this country, and it has been presumed, that, 
by properly encouraging the trade, England might obtain 
supplies of this essential article of subsistence sufficient to 
render her independent of foreign countries. Cotton and silk 
are among the productions and manufactures of India. This 
short enumeration is sufficient to show the great importance 
of India to England in a commercial point of view, leaving for 
the present all political considerations out of the question. 

In 1832, the extent of territory in India under the British 
Government was 553,000 square miles, the population of 
which was 83,000,000. 

At the same period the extent of territory in India under 
the British Government, and including the allies and tributaries 
to Great Britain, was 1,280,000 square miles, the population 
of which was 134,000,000. 

At the same period, India beyond the Ganges extended to 
77,000 square miles, the population of which was 301,000. 

The total imports from India to Great Britain, eastward of 
the Cape and excluding China, in 1832, were £6,337,098. 

The total exports from Great Britain to India at the same 
date, were £3,750,286. 

Both the population and the trade of India have very con- 
siderable increased during the last ten years. And to territory 
we have now to add the extensive region of Scinde.* 

Taking into account its situation, and the great variety and 


* This extensive country, larger than Ireland, 400 miles in length, and 300 in 
breadth, may be now seen included in the general map of British India, published by 
Mr. Wild, of Charing Cross. 
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value of its productions and manufactures, there is perhaps no 
part of the world better adapted for engaging in extensive and 
profitable trade than British India. It comprises 250,000 

uare miles, of the richest and most fertile portions of the 
globe, with at least an equal extent of productive soil in the 
tropical and temperate zones. The sea coast extends 1,500 
miles, and possesses various excellent harbours, while the 
country is intersected with the magnificent rivers, Ganges, 
Burrampooter, and Indus. This vast empire is surrounded by 
the extensive and fertile countries of China, Birmah, Siam, 
Persia, Arabia, and the Eastern Archipelago. 

The amount of maritime trade connected with British India 
has been recently estimated as follows :— 
Total exports of merchandize and treasure from 

Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, to Great Britain, 

Continental Europe, North and South America, 

annually . o 8 tye ee le erver ed IZ 000,000 
Total imports to ditto from ditto, annualaverage 8,000,000 
Maritime trade of India with China, Birmah, 

Siam, Eastern Islands, Persia, Arabia, Aus- 

tralasia, &c., annual average . . . . . . 4,000,000 
Ditto of Singapore and China . . . . . . 6,000,000 


Total annual trade... . £30,000,000 


Large as this total value of the annual trade of British India 
appears to be, the trade with England is nen still in 


its infancy. The consumption of the manufactures of England 
does not amount to sixpence per head of the population, while 
in the West India colonies the consumption of our manufac- 
tures among the negroes amounts to five pounds sterling per 
head; and among the colonists of Australia, to £15 sterling 

er head. The whole amount of our manufactures exported to 

ndia does not at present exceed £5,000,000, while it has 
been calculated, that, if each inhabitant of British India used 
annually a single turban or gown of Manchester manufacture, 
there would be an annual export of cotton goods alone, ex- 
ceeding £50,000,000 sterling. In our Asiatic dominions, a 
large amount of woollens, silks, pottery, glass, plated wares, 
cutlery, iron, brass, and copper implements, and a variety of 
articles for domestic use, would find a profitable and ready 
market, and could be easily paid for in the different articles of 
production formerly enumerated, and which are so largely 
consumed in Britain. In the article of sugar, it is calculated 
that the valley of the Ganges alone would produce a sufficient 
supply for the whole world. One half of the quantity now 
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consumed in the United Kingdom is obtained from British 
India. 

From the great extent and fertility of British India it must 
be clear, that a much more extensive and valuable trade could 
be conducted between England and the East, than now exists, 
or than is, perhaps, imagined by a large class of our inhabitants. 
At present we import from British India annually 6,000,000 Ibs. 
of indigo, valued at £2,000,000. 

Cotton wool, annually increasing in quantity. 

Sheep’s wool, about 3,000,000 lbs. weight. 

Pepper, 5,000,000 Ibs. 

Rice, exported from Calcutta alone, 20,000 tons. 

Wheat, a rapidly increasing trade; the cargoes that have 
arrived have been valued at 60s. to 64s. per quarter. 

Untanned hides, upwards of 50,000 ewt. 

Linseed, 200,000 bushels. 

Castor oil, upwards of 1,000,000 lbs. weight. . 

Other articles, such as coffee, rum, saltpetre, silk, tea, dyes, 
drugs, timber, &c., it is unnecessary to specify. 

Sugar, one half of the present consumption of the United 
Kingdom. 

In all these articles a greatly increased consumption could 
be effected in Great Britain, and a corresponding increase 
made in the exports of our various manufactures. We now 
pay Russia rent | y cer of 5,000,000 sterling, chiefly 
m the precious metals, for the following articles, which can be 
supplied from British India :— 


Tallow, 51,938 tons, at £40 . . . . . . £2,077,520 
Dr | «'.0. « , mee! «',~0.'e. ., eee 
Hemp, 29,069... 36 ...-+-¢-. 1,017,065 


£5,273,705 


The whole amount of British manufactures, exported from 
the United Kingdom to all parts of the world, is about 
£50,000,000 sterling, annually. If the population of our terri- 
tories in the East were enabled to consume only one tenth of the 

uantity consumed by our negro subjects in the West Indies, 
there would, it is presumed, be an annual export trade of 
£72,000,000 sterling, added to the present total exports of 
£50,000,000. 

According to a calculation made in 1839, the following 
would be the amount of our exports to one hundred million 
British subjects in India, if they consumed in proportion to the 
undermentioned countries :— 
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Country. 


} Amount of 
a. 


Population. 
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Same Proportion 


to the East. Indies: 


would ameunt to 





Mauritius ‘ 
United States . 
Holland . ‘ 


British West Indies 


Australia : . 
Cape of Good Hope 


£ 
3,986,598 
3,047,671 
1,679,390 
464,130 
211,731 
9,839,204 
3,563,792 


820,000 
1,400,000 
160,000 
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100,000 
12,000,000 
2,500,000 
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£. 
729,357,000 
336,250,000 
1,574,375,000 
463,750,000 
317,500,000 
110,000,000 
213,750,000 























We now pay the United States about £10,000,000 per annum 
for 400,000,000 lbs. weight of cotton. This, it has been argued, 
might be obtained from British India at half the price paid to 
the United States, which are gradually excluding our manu- 
factures, while India might be induced to consume them to an 
indefinite extent, and provide us with the raw material for our 
manufacturing industry at an economical price. A similar 
argument has been used in respect to our payment to the 
United States of more than £1,000,000 sterling, per annum, 
for 50,000,000 lbs. weight of tobacco, of which India can fur- 
nish an inexhaustable supply. In reference, also, to other 
commodities, such as sugar, silk, rum, coffee, linseed, and flax, 
it has been argued that a large sum might be annually saved to 
Great Britain by obtaining them from British india, where 
there are millions of acres of most productive land lying waste, 
and where labour could be obtained to any available extent for 
a mere trifle. 

From these statements it must be abundantly obvious, that 
British India presents an extensive, valuable, and encouraging 
field for commercial enterprise, and for the legitimate invest- 
ment of British capital. Still, with all her vast capabilities, 
and the immense wealth that Britain might derive from her ex- 
tensive possessions in the East, India is represented as a poor 
eountry—not poor, certainly, in natural resources, and in those 
elements of wealth which have been already pointed out, but 
poor in the means and appliances necessary for turning those 
natural resources, and that elementary wealth, to profitable 
account. The evidences of this poverty are alleged to have 
been sufficiently exhibited ‘fin the destructive famines that 
have decimated the population ; in the trifling amount of re- 
venue (3s. per head per annum) derived with the greatest dif- 
ficulty. by the State, and the small quantity of maritime trade 
carried on by the people themselves, or by the ruling power, 
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(the consumption of British manufactures being less than six- 
pence per head yearly,) and in the poverty of the great maas. of 
cultivatorsand occupiersof the soil, wholivefrom hand to mouth, 
borrowing at the rate of fifty per cent. interest to purchase 
seed corn, from which sustenance is expected for the coming: 
ear. 

. When Britain first obtained possession of India, every 
Nabob, whatever his rank, had his own mint, issued his own 
coins, and regulated the affairs of his treasury with reference 
only to his own necessities, and without regard to amy varia- 
tions in the value of the currency. This system is now 
abolished. Mints are established only at the presidencies of 
Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay. The rupee is of uniform 
value over the whole of India. It is composed of eleven 
twelfths silver, and one twelfth alloy, and weighs 180 grains 
troy. The British Indian Government made silver the stan- 
dard of value, for which sound policy, as it has been called, 
they are believed to be indebted to Mr. Melville, the able 
financier and secretary of the East India Company. The 
silver rupee, which is the legal tender of India, is of the value 
of two shillings sterling. Gold is at an agio, and left to find 
its own value. The general circulating medium of the country 
is the rupee, a small copper coin, and a species of eyprea 
called the cowree, of which 6,400 constitute a rupee. The 
ancient. gold and silver coin of India has almost entirely disap- 
peared. Some idea of the scarcity of treasure may be formed 
from the evidence given by Mr. Trevelyan in 1840, before the 
East India Produce Committee of the House of Lords :— 


“ About the year 1832, such quantities of silver had been remitted 
to England to supply the great remittances which the Company was 
making at that time, that there really was no silver left in Bengal to pay 
the land tax, and in several districts the zemindars told us that they 
should be very happy to pay it in copper or in produce, but that they 
had no silver to pay it in. * * * For several years previous to the last 
renewal of the charter, extraordinary demands were made upon India 
for remittance by the Company. Great sums were remi to Eng- 
land over and above what had been usually remitted, and I attribute to. 
that the remarkable way in which the country was drained of silver. 
This was productive of serious effects; money became much scarcer 
and more valuable, the price of grain and other articles for home con- 
sumption fell in an extraordinary degree; and the land tax, which is 
payable in fixed sums of money, was felt for a time as a most oppres- 
sive burden, even where it was not, in an ordinary state of things, 
heavierthan it ought to be.” 


The effeets of this great scarcity of silver were. strikingly 
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exhibited in the fact ‘‘ that during the recent distressing 
famine on the banks of the Ganges and Jumna, when upwards 
of half a million of the subjects of the British Crown perished 
of famine, and when sufficient rice might be bought for one 
rupee to sustain a human being for a month, there was no 
money to be had, and vast quantities of grain were shipped to 
England, to the Mauritius, to Australia,” &c. 

Although the monetary state and resources of any country 
ought to be among the first considerations in reference to its 
social and mercantile improvement,—in regard to British 
India, there appears reason for believing that its monetary 
condition never at any time seriously engaged the attention of 
the Indian authorities either: at home or abroad. Every man 
engaged in mercantile affairs must admit that a safe and sub- 
stantial circulating medium is indispensable to the develop- 
ment of the resources of any country, and to the promotion 
and permanent advantage of commerce. Such a circulating 
medium, it has been argued, is at present not possessed by 
British India. That amount and permanent investment of 
monied capital is held to be wanting, which is on all hands 
admitted to be essential to her commercial prosperity, and to 
the proper and effective development of her great natural 
resources. 

During the ascendency of the East India Company, that 
powerful corporation made every thing subservient to their 
own pleasure and aggrandisement ; and while we do not won- 
der at the little success of a Company that “ maintained 
armies, and retailed tea; that carried a sword in one hand 
and a ledger in the other,” it is a matter of regret that so little 
attention was paid to the pecuniary wants and destitution of 
India; that, in fact, she should have been so completely 
drained of treasure, though possessing in such an eminent 
degree the natural elements of wealth. Instead of making 
any profit, the East India Company lost very considerably by 
their monopoly of the trade of India. It is not, in fact, in the 
nature of a monopoly to be of any permanent advantage to its 
possessors. 

During the five years ending with 1811, the total amount of 
exports by British subjects to India, did not exceed £2,000,000 ; 
and of these, it is remarked by Mr. M‘Culloch, “‘ a very con- 
siderable portion consisted of military stores. The legitimate 
trade with India and its 100,000,000 of inhabitants was really, 
therefore, of hardly more importance than that with Jersey 
and the Isle of Man.” 

Since the abolition of the monopoly of the East India Com- 
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pany, the trade has increased very considerably. There can 
be no comparison between the advantages of a trade opened 
to general competition, and one that is confined exclusively to 
one large company. In the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Lords, on the foreign trade of the country, printed in 
May, 1821, it is stated, ‘‘ the greatly increased consumption of 
British goods in the East since the commencement of the 
free trade, cannot be accounted for by the demand of European 
residents, the number of whom does not materially vary ; and 
it appears to have been much the greatest in articles calcu- 
lated for the general use of the natives. That of the cotton 
manufactures alone is stated, since the first opening of the 
trade, to have been augmented from four to five fold (it is now 
augmented from fifty to sixty fold). The value of the mer- 
chandize exported from Great Britain to India, which amounted 
in 1814 to £870,177, amounted in 1819 to £3,052,741; and 
although the market appears then to have been so far over- 
stocked as to occasion a diminution of nearly one half in the 
exports of the following year, that diminution appears to have 
taken place more in all articles intended for the consumption 
of Europeans than of natives, and the trade is now stated to 
the committee by the best informed persons to be reviving.” 

By the Act 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 85, for continuing the Charter 
of the East India Company until 1854, it was enacted that the 
Company’s trade should cease on the 22nd of April, 1834; and 
that the Company should, as soon after that period as possible, 
dispose of their stocks on hand, and close their commercial 
business. The Company’s commercial character has therefore 
been at an end since the 22nd of April, 1834. Since that period 
the trade to British India, China, and the East generally, has 
been open to free and unrestricted mercantile enterprise, and 
is destined to attain an extent and magnitude of which at pre- 
sent no definite idea can be formed. The trade in cotton alone, 
which in 1814 amounted only to about £110,000, amounted in 
1835 to no less a sum than £1,801,775. 

During their supremacy, the East India Company mono- 
polised not only the commerce, but in a great measure, also, if 
not entirely, the exchange and monetary transactions of India. 
So long as wo were both merchants and sovereigns, they were 


perhaps justified in endeavouring to retain as much as pos- 
sible the whole of the exchange business. They had to pro- 
vide — quantities of bullion in England to meet the pay- 


ment of investments in India; to furnish funds to a great 

extent for their mercantile transactions ; and they might be 

fore be considered fairly entitled to retain the arrangement 
VOL. II.—NO. I. 8 
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and disposal of these departments in their own hands. Since, 
however, they have ceased to exist as a mercantile corporation, 
their functions as exchange agents must be presumed to have 
also determined. They are now solely a political body in- 
vested with certain powers and privileges in trust for the 
crown. To guard against the possibility of their engaging in 
commerce during the continuance of the present charter, the 
fourth clause expressly provides that they shall “‘ discontinue 
and abstain from all commercial business which shall not be 
incident to the closing of their actual concerns, and to the 
conversion into money of the property hereinbefore directed 
to be sold, or which shall not be carried on for the purposes 
of the said Government.” These latter words had reference to 
the necessity which exists for the company to make annual 
payments in England of about £3,600,000, on account of 
civil and military charges contracted for the Indian territory. 
In sanctioning the insertion of that clause, the Legislature is 
believed to have been guided by the necessity that existed in 
consequence of there being no bank established to transact 
exchange business, and effect remittances of money between 
the two countries. It cannot be supposed to have been in- 
tended, that the East India Company were to enjoy this as an 
exclusive right, or that it should be exercised by them for a 
profit. Such appears to have been their own impression, when, 
at a recent meeting of the Court of Proprietors, the motion 
was made and carried, that the company should withdraw their 
exchange agency at Canton. 

The transmission of money from one part of India to an- 
other, is generally performed by a class of natives termed shroffs, 
sonears, or exchange agents, who give drafts called hoondees 
on their correspondents, at an excessive rate of exchange; and 
make advances to the native cultivators and traders at two, 
three, and five per cent. per month. The transmission of 
money from India to England, and from England to India, is 
entirely done by the East India Company, and a few private 
merchants, whose establishments are termed ‘ agency houses, ” 
and who carry on trade in commodities as well as in money. 
The large and rapid return of profit arising from exchange and 
money transactions, induced many of the most respectable 
mercantile houses engaged in commerce between England and 
India, to make trade a secondary consideration. The capital 
that should have been invested in the production of sugar, 
cotton, indigo, coffee, and other peti was employed 
almost entirely in exchange operations ; and in 1830 six of the 
houses established in Caleutta failed for a very large amount. 
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According to the Calcutta Monthly Journal of February, 1838, 
the defalcations of these six houses stood as follows :— 


Palmer & Co. ‘ : . £2,600,000 
Alexander & Co. : wole 3,440,000 
Macintosh & Co. . ; “ 2,470,000 
Ferguson & Co. ‘ ° 3,260,000 
Colvin & Co. ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,210,000 
Cruttenden & Co. : ey 1,350,000 


£14,330,000 


Great loss and misery to the East India community was the 
obvious and natural result of this heavy defaleation, and eor- 
responding injury was inflicted on trade and commerce. 

It does not appear that, even at the present day, the monetary 
and exchange transactions of India are conducted on any very 
improved system. 

“ The result of the present state of things is, that the East India 
Company have an agency in India who make advances on goods of 
various descriptions ; these goods are shipped to England as a covering 
for bills received by the East India Company, and when the bills are 
paid the Company’s lien on the goods ceases. The Company make 
the largest possible profit on these transactions; they alter or depress 
the rates of exchange as it suits their convenience and interest, and no 
trader can calculate for six months what the exchange will be when he 
has such a powerful competitor, who has millions of the territorial 
revenues to deal with, and who can thus alter, raise, and lower prices at 
pleasure.”"—( Monetary System of British India.) 

According to the prospectus of the East India Bank, “the 
East India Company have, for the present at least, ceased 
making advances on goods in India for consignment to Eng- 
land, for want of funds; and the Court of Directors in London 
have recently raised the rate of exchange on India to 2s. ld. 
the rupee, for the same reason, and with a view of preventing 
application for bills on India.” 

The following is the copy of a memorial on the subject of 
the exchanges, addressed by the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bombay to Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the 
affairs of India, dated the 30th of January, 1843 :— 

‘“* That your memorialists, as members of mercantile firms in Bom- 
bay, engaged in the trade between India and Great Britain, respect- 
fully beg leave to bring to the notice of your Right Honourable Board, 
the very serious evils and grievances to which that trade is subjected 
by the extraordinary fluctuations and uncertainty in the rates of 
exchange between the two countries, occasioned by the mode in which 


s 2 
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the Honourable Court of Directors at present provide themselves with 
the funds required for their home charges. 

“‘ That without any public intimation, or other notice or warning, 
the rates of exchange, both in England and in India, are now fixed and 
altered by the authorities in so arbitrary and capricious a manner, and 
their exchange operations closed and re-opened so abruptly, as to cause 
much excitement and uncertainty, and most seriously to interfere with 
and derange all mercantile transactions between the two countries. 

‘* That it must be obvious to your Right Honourable Board that the 
interference in the market of such a powerful body as the East India 
Company, possessed of such unlimited credit, and requiring the 
immense sum of £3,200,000 to be drawn for or remitted to them 
annually, must, unless guided by some uniform system, be attended 
with the most serious consequences to the trading community. 

“* That the rate of exchange at which the Court of Directors granted 
bills in London on India, in the months of January, February, and 
March, last year, ruled at Is. 11d. on Calcutta, and Is. 114d. on 
Madras and Bombay ; in April it was raised to 2s. and 2s. 04d. respec- 
tively, and in the same month it was all at once advanced to 2s. 1d. 
and 2s. 14d., which, according to the latest accounts, still continue to 
be the rates; and from being deemed prohibitory to remittances by 
these drafts, many parties in England were induced to make consider- 
able shipments of bullion to India—which speculations must now, from 
the recent measures of the Government in this country, result in 
serious loss to all concerned. 

** That in India, again, the Government rates for the purchase of 
bills at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, on England, against shipments 
of produce hypothecated to them, was, from the month of June, 1841, 
until the 3rd of February, 1842, fixed at 2s. 1d., when it was suddenly 
raised to 2s. 2d.,—a rate so high that the treasury was considered closed, 
and which was continued until the 12th December, when a return to 
2s. 1d. was suddenly announced, and this rate, in less than a month 
afterwards, viz., on the 9th January, 1843, again reduced to 2s.; and 
your memorialists fear that it may, in the same sudden way, without 
the slightest previous notice, be still further lowered. 

‘“* That your memorialists are thus not only subjected to great and 
sudden fluctuations in the money market, and their plans and opera- 
tions in consequence frustrated and deranged, but the prices of produce 
are materially influenced and unexpectedly altered, and the value of 
British imports interfered with and seriously affected. 

‘* That in the opinion of your memorialists, the Honourable the Court 
of Directors should have no desire to reap undue benefit by exchange 
operations, but merely take care that the amount they require for their 
home charges be punctually received, and in such way as to affect the 
interests of private merchants as little as possible. 

“« That by reference to the evidence of Mr. Melville, Secretary to 
the Court of Directors, before the Committee of the House of Lords, 
in 1840, it will be seen that he gave it as his opinion that ‘ there was 
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a growing impression that the Court of Directors would be able to 
obtain the full amount of their wants by bills drawn in London on 
India ;’ and the merchants in London, Manchester, and Glasgow, in 
sundry memorials on the subject, have expressed the same opinion, and 
requested that that mode might be adopted. 

‘* That your memorialists, however, have chiefly to complain of the 
uncertain, capricious, and arbitrary manner in which the Court of 
Directors now conduct their exchange operations between the two 
countries, causing such sudden fluctuations as abruptly to disturb and 
derange the natural course of trade, and which are attended with 
most mischievous results, and most serious losses. 

‘That your memorialists, therefore, earnestly desire, and now re- 
spectfully pray, that your Right Honourable Board will be pleased, in 
conjunction with the Honourable Court of Directors, to devise some 
plan whereby the exchange operations of the East India Government, 
between the two countries, may be placed on a sound and proper 
footing, and be conducted upon some fixed, just, and well understood 
principles, the mercantile community in England and India having 
adequate timely notices publicly given them of the rates of exchange, 
and the extent and terms generally of these financial operations, and 
no changes being made without the publication of sufficient previous 
intimation thereof.” 


Some brief notice may now be taken of the banks actually 
in existence in British India. ‘There are, it appears, but five 
public banks. The first is the 

Bank of Bengal.—This establishment was first suggested to 
the Marquis of Wellesley, in 1798-99, by Mr. St. George 
Tucker, now a member of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. Although the Marquis Wellesley was duly 
impressed with the necessity and desirableness of such an insti- 
tution, and afforded Mr. Tucker every assistance in his power, 
it was not until 1806 that the latter gentleman was enabled to 
carry his useful project into effect ; and it was not until 1809 
that a charter was obtained from the local Government of 
Bengal, limiting the responsibility of the shareholders, in 
conformity with instructions sent out from England. An 
error is alleged to have been committed by the Government 
in becoming joint proprietors with the public in this bank, 
instead of founding a proper system of banking, either entirely 
under the control of the Government, or entirely open to the 
public. The shares of this bank have long been at a premium of 
sixty per cent. The annual dividend has rite ten per cent., 
and the bank has distributed still further profits in bonuses. 

From 1809 to 1829 there was no further attempt to form 
another public bank in India. Several of the Calcutta mer- 
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chants, who were also bankers, issued notes on their own 
private credit; and shortly previous to their failure was 
founded the 

Union Bank of Calcutta.—The formation of this bank was 
strongly opposed by the Bank of Bengal, ‘‘ to whose copartners 
the Government refused to grant a charter, and declared that 
its notes should not be received in their treasuries.” The for- 
mation of this bank tended materially to mitigate the -disas- 
trous effects of the dreadful bankruptcies of the great Calcutta 
traders and bankers in 1830-31, and to supply the deficiency 
caused by the withdrawal of the East India Company from 
commerce, under the stipulations of the imperial charter of 
1832-3. But the Government at home and abroad took no 
steps whatever at this crisis in the monetary affairs of India; 
and every thing was not merely left to chance, but every pos- 
sible opposition was made to those who were willing to com- 
bine and employ their surplus capital for the filling up the 
vacuum caused by the above-named measures.” 

The shares of this bank are at thirty per cent. premium, 
and the dividends have been from nine to ten per cent. It 
has no local charter. 

The great losses experienced by the civil and military ser- 
vants of the East India Company in the Upper Provinces, by 
the failure of the Caleutta agency houses in 1830-31, led them 
to form a small joint-stock bank at Agra, where their savings 
could be safely lodged, and their money employed in advances 
to the landowners and cultivators in the distriet. This was 
called the 

Bank of Agra.—lIt is represented to be a thriving establish- 
ment. Its shares are at a premium of forty percent. The 
dividend paid is eleven per cent. It has no local charter. It 
was altogether unassisted by Government; and its attempts to 
issue notes frustrated by the refusal of the official authorities 
to receive them at their treasuries. 

in 1837 was commenced at Bombay the formation of the 

Bank of Bombay.—Several hundred thousand pounds were 
subscribed and paid up by the shareholders, when they en- 
countered the most extraordinary and determined opposition, 
first in England, and afterwards from the supreme Govern- 
ment at Bengal. For more than two years, the proprietors of 
this bank were kept in correspondence and suspense, their 
funds locked up in the hands of the Government, and their 
money wasted by deputations, and officers whom they had 
engaged for their establishment, At length, in April, 1840, 
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a charter was obtained, limiting the liability of the share- 
holders. The same error was committed in the constitution 
of this bank, as in the case of the Bank of Bengal, the Govern- 
ment being copartners in the bank. The shares of 1,000 
rupees in the Bank of Bombay are already worth 1,450 rupees. 

The next bank is the 

Bank of Madras.—This is a small Government bank, founded 
by Lord William Bentinck, in 1806, for the convenience of 
the local authorities, and is now being enlarged. With the 
sanction of Government a bank is now forming at Madras, 
on the same basis as the Bank of Bengal and the Bank of 
Bombay. 

The banks at Caleutta, Bombay, and Madras, whose notes 
are taken in payment of duties by Government, are prohibited 
from entering into any exchange or remittance operations 
beyond the limits of India. 

The available capital of these five banks, supposing them 
to be in full operation, is little more than £2,500,000 ster- 
ling, and their issues little more than £1,500,000  ster- 
ling, making together a banking capital of about 4,000,000 
for 100,000,000 of British subjects, with an adjacent popu- 
lation of 50,000,000. Of the five banks enumerated, two 
are situated at Calcutta, one at Bombay, one at Madras, and 
one at Agra; and their business is restricted chiefly to the 
limited population of the Presidencies in which they are 
placed. They are, of course, of comparatively little ad- 
vantage to the inhabitants of India generally. The mass of 
the farmers and traders, therefore, are still dependent upon 
shroffs, or money-lenders, for pecuniary advances, which they 
obtain at the rate of twenty-four per cent. per annum ; or they 
are favoured with small loans from the Government, to enable 
them to carry on their agricultural operations from seed-time 
to harvest. 

At the Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the 
interest upon first-rate European securities varies from eight to 
ten per cent. on bills at short dates; and it was stated by Mr. 
Trevelyan, in his evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on East India produce, in 1840 :—‘* The 
lowest rate of interest is twenty-four per cent. The ordinary 
rate will hardly be believed in sary it is an ana a month 
per rupee, about seventy-five per cent. per annum. I would 
mention twenty-four per cent. as the lowest rate of interest.” 
The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie stated, in his evidence before 
both Houses of Parliament, that the lowest rate of interest paid 
by cultivators in the Bengal part of India, was two per cent. 
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per month. Mr. Gordon says that the native bankers, on 
small dealings, charge as high as five per cent. per month, 
which is at the rate of sixty per cent. per annum. 

After these statements it must be clear that the legitimate 
trader is very much at the mercy of those who possess capital ; 
while ‘the retiring civil and military servants returning to 
England, with the accumulated savings of years of toil, sick- 
ness, and anxiety, have in many instances been entirely im- 
poverished by the failures of those to whom they had entrusted 
their property.” It is, therefore, argued by those persons 
interested in the affairs of India, that the obvious, natural, and 
most effectual remedy for this state of things, is the introduc- 
tion of asound and perfect system of banking ; a system which, 
while it will enable the merchants and traders to transact their 
business with safety and economy, will also extend to the 
cultivators and producers that assistance, encouragement, and 
protection, without which they can never hope to realize any 
advantage by their industry; and without which the vast re- 
sources and immense natural wealth of our Indian possessions 
must ever remain dormant and unknown. And they further 
argue, that some proper idea of the valuable and astonishing 
results calculated to arise from the timely and judicious intro- 
duction and establishment of a sound and well organised sys- 
tem of banking into British India, may be formed by contem- 
plating the beneficial advantages to our trade and commerce 
which have sprung from its introduction into Scotland, England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies of Great Britain. We shall, there- 
fore, first glance at its operation in Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Colonies, and then notice some of the objections that are urged 
against its working in England, and its introduction to India. 

In a report recently laid before the Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce, it is stated :—‘ The first return of the circulation 
was made in Scotland in 1825. Every one knows the extra- 
ordinary advance which Scotland has made between that pe- 
riod and 1840. For instance, in the former of these years she 
manufactured 55,000 bales of cotton, in the latter 120,000 
bales. In 1826, the produce of the iron furnaces was 33,500 
tons; in 1840, about 250,000. In 1826, the banking capital of 
Scotland was £4,900,000 ; in 1840, it was about £10,000,000 ; 
yet with all this progress in industry and wealth, the circula- 
tion of notes, which, in 1825, varied from £3,400,000 to 
£4,700,000, was, in 1829, from £2,960,000 to £3,670,000, and 
in the first three months of 1840, £2,940,000.” 

According to the statement placed before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, by Mr. Alexander Blair, it appears 
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that there is a bank, or branch bank, in Scotland for every 
6,000 persons, “or thereabouts.” Scotland, though a poor 
country, with a sterile soil, a cold and inclement climate, and 
a limited population, but with a sound and expansive currency, 
and a comprehensive and well managed system of banking, has 
exhibited a steady and rapid improvement in commerce and 
the arts. The prudence and success with which her banking 
institutions have been managed, contemporaneous with the 
rapid advancement of the nation in commercial importance, 
first suggested the introduction of a similar system into Ireland, 
England, and the Colonies. 

he advantages of the introduction of a sound and extended 
system of banking into Ireland were forcibly stated by Mr. 
Murray in his pullman before the House of Commons in 1841 ; 
and his general observations may be considered to apply with 
equal truth to the past and present condition of Scotland. 


** Prior to 1825 the state of the law of Ireland did not admit of the 
establishment of banks consisting of more partners than six, and peri- 
odically the whole of Ireland, with the exception of the town of Belfast, 
was visited by the failure of the banks, which swept the entire means 
of an immense population at once out of their hands, destroyed the 
capital of the productive class of the community, the lower class of it, 
and left them in misery. The state of affairs is now entirely different, 
by reason of the produce of the country being paid for in a sound cur- 
rency. The condition of the people is vastly improved within the last 
fifteen years; and with the permission of the Committee I will state a 
substantial instance of that improvement. In 1825 the crop of Ireland, 
especially that of the South and West, came to market with extreme 
rapidity after it was cut, and in very bad condition, being altogether 
thrashed out in the open fields. Stackyards were not to be seen, or 
rarely so. The markets were filled to overflowing during the months 
of October, November, and December. In January and February 
these markets were comparatively thinly attended by the farmers, as the 
crop was nearly out of their hands. After February a crop of wheat 
or of oats could not usually have been collected out of the ordinary 
markets. The case is now very different. The markets are much less 
crowded with produce in October, November, and December, and 
continue equally well supplied in January and February. In March 
and April field labour occupies the farmers, but in May, June, and 
July, the markets now continue to be well filled where none appeared 
before, and the corn brought to them in good order; thereby showing 
that the people are now in a condition to hold over property which 
they were formerly, from necessity, compelled prematurely to dispose 
of. Stackyards or farmyards, which formerly were not to be seen, 
now meet the eye more numerously each year,—the stacks carefully 
thatched; and a considerable number of the farmers have barns, by 
which their corn, while in progress of being thatched, is protected from 
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the weather. These carry conviction to my mind that this class of the 
population of Ireland has greatly improved in condition, inasmuch as 
they have now the property in their hands till the months of June and 
July, which at a former period they had disposed of in November and 
December of the preceding year. Their homes, their implements of 
husbandry, and their equipments are all better—their apparel at their 
places of worship on Sunday, particularly that of the females, greatly 
better. All these betoken improvement, and show a happier condition 
of society. 

** At what rate should you estimate the advantage which, in your 
opinion, farmers have derived by the establishment of a safe local cur- 
rency under joint-stock banks, as compared with the previous state to 
which you have now alluded ?—The advantage is incalculable. If that 
advantage be estimated in this way, the magnitude of it will be best 
seen. Previously to 1825, failures of bankers were frequent, and in 
some instances their estates paid nothing. If the amount proved on 
their respective estates were taken as a principal sum, and accumulated 
at compound interest to the present date, the amount would appear 
inconceivable ; and if so, what would have been at this day the value 
of that principal sum, had it been left from various dates even since the 
commencement of the present century, in the hands of, and allowed to 
fructify with, the population of Ireland? It cannot be calculated, 
neither can the ratio of the advantage stated in the question be esti- 
mated ; it is incalculable.” 


Until within these few years, there were no banks in England 
for our Colonies; but there are now many excellent and flou- 
rishing institutions in different parts of our transmarine pos- 
sessions. Their dividends range from 5 to 10 per cent., with 
an accumulating fund. The oldest is the Australasian Bank, 
established in 1835, whose shares of £40 each have been sold 
at £70. The profits of this Bank, for the year ending October 
11, 1841, amounted to £67,024. In addition to a dividend, at 
the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on 15,000 shares, there was a 
bonus of £15,000 divided among the shareholders; and there is 
a reserved fund, the result of accumulated profits, amounting 
to more than £100,000. The Union Bank of Australia pays 10 
per cent. The profits for the year ending June 18, 1842, were 
£82,999 3s. 9d. The Colonial Bank (whose scene of operations 
is the West Indies), has paid 5 to 8 per cent. Its profits have 
been diminished by the West India Bank, recently established, 
which has local Boards of Directors throughout the West 
Indies,—a mode of management not adopted by the Colonial 
Bank. The Bank of British North America, notwithstanding 
the rebellions in the Canadas, and the suspension of specie 
payments by the banks in the United States, pays a dividend 
of 6 percent. It lately received a charter, requiring an in- 
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crease of capital, from £600,000 to £1,000,000. There are 
numerous local banks of issue, deposit, and discount, in all 
our Colonies, the number and efficiency of which have greatly 
increased since the formation of the Colonial Banks in the me- 
tropolis. In British North America there are about twelve 
local banks of high reputation, the dividends paid by which 
range from 7 to 12 per cent. Among these are the Bank of 
Montreal, the Quebec Banh, the Upper Canada Bank, the 
City Bank, the Commercial Bank, the Nova Scotia Bank, 
and the New Brunswick Bank. In the West Indies there are 
several local banks at Jamaica, British Guiana, Barbadoes, &c., 
whose shares are at a considerable premium. In South Africa 
there are three local banks, the state of whose affairs are thus 
exhibited in the official Return for 1841 :— 





| Paid u | | 
7 p |Reserved| Bank | Profit 
Name of Bank. | Capital. | Fund. | Issues. | for 1841. 


Rate of 
Dividend 
per Cent. 





| | £ - f 2 | £ 
Cape of Good Hope Bank. | 60,000 | 10,000 9,730 | 8,295 12} 


‘South African Bank . —. | 54,000 | 10,000 | not quoted.) 7,095 10 
|Eastern Provincial Bank- | 96 666 | 3,383 | 18,534 | 3,531 6 
: 











ing Company 








The Cape of Good Hope Bank, according to the statement 
of the Hon. J. B. Ebden, Chairman, on January 15, 1842, 
shows ‘“‘a return of about 70 per cent. on the capital paid up 
within a period of four years and a quarter, equal toa dividend 
of 20 per cent. per annum on the monies invested.” The 
floating deposits of the public in the South African Bank were, 
in 1840, £1,710,065; and in 1841, £1,735,495. 

At the Mauritius there is a local bank that has been esta- 
blished ten years, the shares of which are at 90 per cent. For 
nearly ten years it has paid a dividend of 10 per cent. per 
annum, and has a reserved fund amounting to one third of the 
paid up capital. 

At Van Diemen’s Land there are six public banks, the pro- 
fits of which have been from 8 to 10 per cent. 

From the Sydney papers of August 6th, 1842, it appears 
that the total liabilities of all the Australian Banks were 
£1,222,657—total assets, £2,969,761; nearly £500,000 of 
this being in coin, the rest in securities. Of the liabilities, 
£256,871 were for notes in circulation, £965,657 for deposits. 
We learn, further, that the New South Wales Bank and the 
Sydney Bank alone have a circulation confined solely to notes. 
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The Commercial Bank has the greatest amount of notes in cir- 
culation (£52,723 3s. Ogd.); and the Bank of Australasia 
stands next (£49,233 6s. ld.). The Bank of Australasia holds 
the largest amount of landed property, valued at £14,189 19s. 6d. 
The New South Wales Bank, the Bank of Australasia, and the 
Sydney Bank hold none. The paid up capital of all the banks 
amounts to £2,048,627. The highest dividend is given by the 
New South Wales Bank (14 per cent.), and the lowest by 
the Port Philip Bank (10 per cent.); the average rate of the 
last dividends is nearly 11 per cent. 

The advocates for the extension of the system point to the 
success of these Colonial Banks, and assert that the advantages 
they have conferred, wherever established, upon the trade and 
commerce of our colonies, demonstrate at once their usefulness, 
and afford the most satisfactory and convincing proof that 
their prosperity is identified with that of our trade at home and 
abroad. Next they state in importance to the introduction of 
a sound and satisfactory system of banking at home, is the 
establishment of a system equally sound and efficient in our 
colonies. By means of Colonial Banks, the chief offices and 
government of which are located in London, the connections 
and intercourse between Great Britain and her colonial pos- 
sessions are considered to be strengthened and facilitated. A 
monied power in England becomes interested in, and identified 
with, the progress and prosperity of the colonies; wealth 
that is unemployed at home, or employed merely at a very 
low profit, is transferred to rich and extensive sources of in- 
vestment in other portions of our territory; and those who 
emigrate from England to people and improve our colonial 
lands, are thus assisted and benefited by British capital. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the greater degree of patriotism and 
wisdom displayed by lending out our surplus capital to our 
countrymen in our own colonies, than can be conspicuous by 
investing it in foreign funds and speculations. Much greater 
advantage and profit is likely to arise from the institution of 
banks in our own colonies and possessions, where they are 
unquestionably ‘required, and from the transferring of our 
money to countries under the power and influence of the 
British Crown, for the purpose of advancing their trade, 
commerce, and agriculture,—than from investing it in the 
property of foreign countries, where it may soon be mate- 
rially diminished in value, and become ultimately irrecover- 
able. It is imagined that it would have been of much more 
importance to Great Britain, had the enormous amount of 
£55,794,511 sterling, in loans contracted within a limit of 
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eight years, ending 1832, been invested in promoting the trade 
and commerce of our colonies and Eastern possessions, instead 
of having gone to enrich foreign countries. Upon about one 
half of this sum no dividends are paid; and that portion 
(£28,500,000), upon which some dividends are still received, 
would, it is supposed, be annihilated by an European war. 
This, no doubt, is but a small part of the losses caused by 
foreign speculations. Immense sums have been lost and locked 
up * the United States, to which it is not necessary here to 
allude. 

The establishment of Colonial Banks, it has been asserted, 
tends to render the system of exchanges between the mother 
country and the colonies regular and economical, and to super- 
sede, in a great degree, the necessity of transmitting specie 
backward and forward. They tend, of course, to abolish the 
calling or profession of merchant-bankers, to which allusion 
has already been made. The professions of merchants and 
bankers then become separated. The first applies himself 
solely to the affairs of commerce; the other, solely to those 
of banking. In this way the interests of both, and of the 
community at large, are, perhaps, more advanced, than they 
would have been had the functions been combined. It is some- 
times, however, a difficult matter to carry out the project for 
a Colonial Bank, that must interfere, more or less, with esta- 
blished monopolies and trades. Instances are on record in 
which such attempts have been entirely defeated, through the 
jealousy, influence, and avarice of mercantile establishments 
trading with the colonies, and transacting the general business 
of agency and banking. It is admitted by parties connected 
with our colonies, that the formation of banks in London for 
our possessions in Australia, the West Indies, British North 
America, and other places, has been productive of advantage 
both to the mother country and to the colonies ; they are not 

oni to have injured the merchants connected with those 
onies, but to have greatly facilitated their transactions. 
The facts already noticed regarding the extent, population, 
resources, limited banking capital, and high value of money in 
British India, have led to the opinion among many respectable 
parties, that there is a want of banking facilities; and that the 
establishment of one or more large institutions in London, 
upon the principle of the Bank of Australasia and other Colo- 
nial Banks, for our Indian Empire, would be calculated to 
promote, in an eminent degree, the commercial interests of, 
and facilitate transactions between, that important dependency 
and England. The plan of a bank of this nature was Speed, 


su 
co 
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in 1840, by Mr. Montgomery Martin, to be called the Bank 
of Asia ; but various delays occurring in the progress for the 
sanction of Government, it was abandoned, and fell to the 
ground. 

The prospectus of another bank, upon a similar principle to 
the Bank of Asia, entitled, ‘‘ The East India Bank,” is now 
before us. The capital is stated at £250,000, in 5,000 shares 
of £50 each, subject to increase. The prospectus declares— 


“‘ The East India Bank is established for conducting exchange opera- 
tions, including the safe remittance of money between England and 
India ; and for transacting the profitable banking business arising from 
our extensive and increasing intercourse with the Eastern Hemisphere. 
It is not intended that the Bank shall issue notes payable on demand ; 
—its operations will be restricted to the remitting of funds between 
India and England, from which an ample profit may be derived ;—to 
the receipt of deposits in India at the current rate of interest ;—to grant- 
ing letters of credit for funds lodged with the Bank ;—and to the trans- 
action of general banking business as practised by the other Colonial 
Banks in London. 

‘“* The management of the East India Bank will be vested in a Court 
of Directors resident in London, whose interests will be identified with 
those of the Proprietors. Branch Banks will be established at Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Madras, under the supervision of local Boards of 
Directors,—aided by Managers deputed from England, of practical 
banking experience.” 


We shall now allude to some of the objections that have 
been urged against the working of the joint-stock system of 
banking in England, and against its introduction into British 
India. 

The first and most important objection that has been urged 
is, that these banks have been guilty of making imprudent 
advances—that they have, in fact, stimulated over-production. 
If any proof were required upon this point, it could be readily 
jhe’ A. by pointing to the condition of several banks that 
have failed in the manufacturing districts. It would be alike 
foolish and absurd to attempt to confute or deny this statement. 
There can be no question whatever that there tes been a great 
deal of bad banking, and very imprudent advances made on the 
part of the joint-stock banks. While, however, this is beyond 
all cavil, no one can imagine that the imprudent conduct of a 
few banks can form any substantial argument against the 
whole. The partial abuse of a system believed to be good, is 
no argument against its use. But there has been, it is asserted, 
something more than mere imprudence manifested on the part 
of many of these banks; and they are alleged to have pst 
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much local and general injury to trade; and much individual 
misery is believed to have resulted from the reckless manner 
in which their business has been conducted. These evils, it 
is imagined, have not arisen from any fault in the system ; and 
ought, perhaps, never to be brought into contrast with what 
may be or pre to be the amount of individual benefit, and of 
commercial advantage, conferred by such establishments as 
have been prudently governed. 

The second charge against the joint-stock banks, and which 
is in some measure involved in the first, is that of bad manage- 
ment. This phrase ought, a to be altered to bad govern- 
ment, or bad direction. In all the banks that have failed, or 
been involved in difficulties, it is certain there has been bad 
government or bad direction. The men appointed by the 
shareholders to i, ag and direct their affairs, appear, in 
some instances, to have totally neglected that duty; in others, 


to have been only partially acquainted with the state of the 
bank ; while in others, again, which were the worst of all, 
they had appropriated the funds to their own use, or to 
that of their friends and relations. Men, in some cases 
without any means, in others without either means or prin- 
_ have thrust themselves into, or got appointed to, the 


office of directors, and in the most improper and reprehen- 
sible manner appropriated the funds of the bank to the pro- 
motion of their own schemes, or those of their relations, and 
ultimately involved themselves and the shareholders in one 
common ruin. In the ordinary acceptation of the term, it has 
been asserted, that where there are paid directors constantly in 
attendance, there can be no such person as a manager of a 
bank. The acting directors, that is, those giving their con- 
stant attendance and attention to the affairs of the bank, act 
the part of managers; and the person bearing the name of 
manager cannot, it is argued, be viewed in any other light than 
that of a mere clerk: he has no control, no responsibility. 
Yet when the bank gets into difficulties, it has been alleged 
that the most general and the most favourite mode of ap- 
peasing the shareholders, has hitherto been to sacrifice the 
manager, who is but the servant of the directors, acting under 
their control, and by their direction. The positions of managers 
and directors in many of these banks thus appear to be some- 
what equivocal, inasmuch as imprudence and dereliction of 
duty on the part of the directors can, with so much facility, 
and apparently in some cases with so much satisfaction to the 
rata 4 tam be visited by dismissal upon the manager, or 
the person bearing that name. It is on this account, that in 
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reference to these banks, the terms misgovernment or mis- 
direction are supposed to be more appropriate than that of 
mismanagement. It has been, it is considered, in all cases 
owing to negligence; in some to the want of proce: and 
in others to improper advances on the part of the directors, 
—that the joint-stock banks have been involved in difficulties. 
At the same time it ought to be remembered, that under the 
best government they are quite as liable to make bad debts as 
any other establishments. 

ese appear to be the two principal objections that have 
been urged against joint-stock banks in England :—that some 
of them have been guilty of making imprudent advances, and 
that they have been badly governed. They are objections not 
against the system, but against the practices under which, in 
some instances, that system has been attempted to be carried 
out, and they are such as time and experience will no doubt 
gradually modify and remove. 

The objections urged against the introduction of joint-stock 
banks into British India are not considered to be more specific 
nor more important than those made against their working in 
England ; and those parties who are interested in the subject 
seem to think that all objections are sufficiently answered by 

ointing to the advantages such banks have conferred upon 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies. Admitted abuses, in the 
mere administration of the affairs, may of course be remedied 
and removed, both by the exercise of greater caution on the part 
of the shareholders, and of greater iiiaines and circumspec- 
tion on that of the directors. The misfortunes of pre-existing 
establishments may serve as useful warnings to those that 
follow. Banking institutions formed on a sound and correct 
basis, placed under the direction of men of principle and in- 
tegrity, and conducted with a proper regard to safe and legi- 
timate business, must, it is presumed, prove of advantage to 
any locality where the wants of trade warrant their formation ; 
but if they are founded and conducted upon an unsound prin- 
ciple, or with any other object than to promote the interests of 
commerce, it is to be apprehended they must ultimately prove 
more or less injurious to the community, and to the welfare of 
all parties connected with them. 

And it is a matter to us of unfeigned gratification to think 
that the state of our Colonial Empire is of such a character as 
to admit of the deliberate formation of these stable institutions 
for the protection of British property, and to develop British 
resources. The reign of the British Colonial Empire, undis- 
turbed by any commotions, may now be fairly anticipated for 
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long years. The Indies, East and West, are calm; and the 
opinion of the indomitable character of a British force in the 
former, more than redeemed. China, which might also be 
held in her vast extent as another British Colony, is compelled 
to render just respect to the British flag, and considers herself 
well off in possessing the integrity of her Empire only dimi- 
nished by a slight cession; and will soon feel, we trust, in all 
her ports, the benefits of Commerce and Free Trade. The 
Canadas already perceive the advantages of the Home connec- 
tion; and under modified institutes, and unviolated commer- 
cial honour, must prove formidable rivals to America; and 
the admission of Canadian Corn proves the spirit in the mother 
country to them. The Cape is tranquillized, and our Austra- 
lian possessions are not likely to give us trouble, beyond a 
little early support. These benefits of universal peace, and the 
contemplated spread of our religious institutions in these coun- 
tries, are stable and solid foundations, and are the results of 
practical conservative talent and business-like application, 
under God’s blessing. 

There is but one portion of our empire to which we look 
with undiminished regret—unhappy Ireland ; unvisited by 
royalty, untenanted by her best friends, for she becomes dan- 
gerous to all alike by her reckless agitation. The wonder on 
the part of several of our foreign correspondents, now lying 
before us, is, that O'Connell is not summoned to his place in 
the English House of Commons, and that the agitation of 
Repeal is not made treasonable by a specific enactment. On 
the reasonableness of this course we shall not enter, but 
simply content ourselves with observing, that due care is taken 
that dangerous effects shall not follow from the effrontery and 
meditated malevolence of that miscreant, who dares not venture 
on overt acts. Ireland, ere long, will find out his villany, and 
let us ask any calm and dispassionate individual what Ireland 
would gain by the Repeal? Would she partake in the immense 
exports to the British, the Saxon colonies, if O’Connell like the 
name? Would she be of much higher mark than Jersey, or 
the Isle of Man, without English support? Does England tax 
her, as she does herself? Let the Income Tax answer that 
question. Where is the spirit described by her bards past? 
Where is 

The dread that the cold-hearted Saxon will tear 
One chord from her harp, or one wreath from her hair ? 
Would anything but the intelligence of the North, to recur to 
— facts, retain her present commerce? Would not the 
rotestants alone subdue the Romanists in Ireland, were they 
alone left to settle the question? Intelligence is to brute force 
VOL. II.—NO. I. 7 
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in a much higher ratio than one to seven, Ireland must 
abandon talk and take to trade, and then trade will take to her. 
The capital O'Connell is consuming in Time amid her millions 
is immense, to say nothing of what he takes by the sheer robber 
ofthe Rent. Let her think on the blessings that flow from sue 
an United Kingdom as has yet never lightened on the memory 
of man ; let her feel due pride in the enjoyment of that common 
renown her arms have contributed to win, and in the supre- 
maey in the hour of peace, in the councils of the United King- 
dom, of that warrior that owes to her his birthplace—one, of 
whom her noblest living poet wrote— 
‘« But, oh, there is not 
One dishonouring blot 
In the wreath that encircles my Wellington’s. name.” 


The counsel of that chieftain, equally wise in war and peace, 
has literally made, not one only, but the United Isles, 


‘« Even all that we wish them, great, glorious, and free ; 
First flowers of the Earth, and first gems of the Sea,” 


CRITICAL SKETCHES. 
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Art. XIIl.— Bibliotheca Sacra. No. Il. May, 1843. New York 
and London: Wiley and Putnam. 


Tuts publication reflects high honour on its distinguished Editor, the 
author of the well-known “‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine.” The first 
article, the Druses, we could have wished to have been better studied 
from Syrian sources, or even from Adler or De Sacy. Some accounts 
of the calf worship we naturally expected from Prof. Robinson, who 
would be greatly enlightened, it appears to us, by a few publications 
that our recent Syrian victories have brought into light in this country. 
The Museum has several of these books; and Syrians tell a dark tale of 
this race, which seems on a level with gipsies in morality. Mr. Brown- 
ing’s eloquent play on this subject rather excited our risible faculties, 
since he is evidently not in the secret of the Druse History. Professor 
Robinson has clearly not gone to primal sources, though near them, 
for his information; he should have waited for a Druse book or two, 
which will astonish the world, we think. 

Art. 2nd, on the MSS. and Editions of the Greek New Testament, 
is highly valuable. The tendency, however, to lower the Constanti- 
nople family of MSS. we think injudicious. The whole MS. history 
we believe to be this—that the oldest MSS. are not of the best family ; 
that there are but two families, the Alexandrine and Constantinopolitan ; 
that the latter, though the younger, are of the better family. An ar- 
ticle on the Codex Ephremi, in our next, will enter fully into this ques- 
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tion. Greek Testaments published in England, are, in general, of 
very low MS. accuracy, and of the worst family of Mss. One 
assertion rather surprises us, which is made on the authority of Kiihner, 
that the Minuscule Character in MSS. may be extended to a cen- 
tury before the Christian era. Hitherto it has been laid down by Scholz 
(who, by the bye, does not seem fairly appreciated by Professor Stuart, 
in this article), and others, as a canon of criticism, that the ancient 
MSS., or those in Greek Capital characters, were of the highest anti- 
quity. If it be not so, the possessors of Minuscule MSS. may congra- 
tulate themselves on enjoying treasures of higher value than they have 
hitherto imagined ; col our canons of MS. criticism must again un- 
dergo a serious change. 

The 3rd Article is one of high importance, and we must candidly 
say, appears to support Lord F. Egerton’s-argument on the legality of 
marriage with a wife’s sister very strongly, by a clear view of the 
Biblical argument. The English law will probably again, ere long, un- 
dergo revision upon this question. The passage so much relied on, in 
Leviticus xviii. 6, is clearly not applicable. The next question is with 
the 18th verse of the same chapter. But surely this is to be understood 
of polygamy, and to be a restriction in force only during the life of the 
wife, A man is not to marry two sisters, and to live with both as his 
wives, The verse certainly contains no prohibition of marriage with the 
sister-in-law after the death of the wife. These passages, then, which 
are the strongest in favour of prohibition, are inefficacious to prove the 
deduction some would seek to draw from them. There is a third, the 
8th verse ; but this evidently relates to blood, which is clearly prohi- 
bited, The 17th verse of the same chapter contains a prohibition as to 
the near kinswomen of a wife ; but it restricts a man only in three in- 
stances—the daughter, son’s daughter, and daughter's daughter. It 
would then appear, that the decision of the General Assembly at Phila- 
delphia, dismissing a Mr. Mc.Queen from the presbytery, for incest, 
by reason of a marriage of this description, is unsound ; and the prac- 
tice of the Assembly, in expelling one minister on this ground, and 
retaining another precisely situated as the one dismissed, is both capri- 
cious and unjust. 

Space will not permit us to go into the question of the number of the 
Beast. in the Revelations, on which we have our own solution, which 
does not differ very widely from the Lateinos of Ireneeus, but has the 
advantage of a more natural arrangement. The MSS. are decidedly 
opposed to reading yec or 616, instead of yfc, 666. So that we must 
differ from Prof. Stewart’s ingenious emendation, but cannot pass with- 
out thanking him for adducing the Sibylline Oracles in illustration of 
his arguments. They certainly furnish analogous illustrations with 
John; and the notion of St. John writing in a cipher appears just, for 
obvious reasons, and is not commonly understood. 

The. notices of Gesenius and Nordheimer, with both of whom the 
learned Editor maintained considerable intimacy,—and two such stars 
may not again culminate in our Hebrew horizon during the existence 
of the present generation,—are both ably and feelingly oe We fear 

T 
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Gesenius has done much mischief; it is, however, greatly modified, since 
he himself confessed, and honestly acted on it, that the older he grew 
the more he was inclined to return, in many cases, to the received 
methods of interpretation. The later Numbers of the Thesaurus abun- 
dantly evidence this. Still, to trust to a Deist and a Cold Rationalist 
like him, as the best interpreter of Hebrew Scriptures, whose inspi- 
ration he denies, is a sad affair. Nordheimer was a most amiable indi- 
vidual; his Hebrew Grammar stands unrivalled, and he and Gesenius 
had the same admirable points, that they were never satisfied with their 
works unless they were fully equal to the rising progress in the tongues 
they taught. Would we could say the same of many writers in our own 
Universities ! 


Art. XIV.—The Democratic Review. New York. May, 1843. 


Democracy in modern day, rankest republicanism, is not found without 
the scientific impress of the age, without somewhat of its gentle toning, 
even in her own Rarsh lineaments. Democratic Reviews, like the present, 
that begin with beautiful quotations from the exquisite poetry of Poli- 
ziano, write their own doom in those very extracts ; for a high attach- 
ment to art and elegance, can never subsist with the elements of the 
system they maintain. Athens gives the lie to the contrary pretences ; 
and Pericles and Phidias, souls—the product of any thing but demo- 
cracy, and who were nearly sacrificed during the periods they were 
dignifying her, demonstrate democracy’s issue. We are pleased, how- 
ever, to observe, that Crawford’s Orpheus, a statue of some merit, figures 
as the frontispiece to this Review; and, though mixed with a large 
portion of the Lamennais System, we are also pleased to find 
Christianity receives respectful attention, and is at least regarded as 
O'Connell regards her, and something more—as the poor man’s friend, 
and an ally to be enlisted on the movement side. Ofcourse we expect 
hanging, and penal inflictions, especially death in all forms, to be 
remarkably unpopular in such publications, as well as in the Victor 
Hugo and Bulwer school. A most ludicrous instance of this occurs in 
the notice of the natural feelings expressed by a clergyman, who, on 
visiting a criminal, declared, that it was his full conviction that the awful 
dread and horror inspired in the man from the fear of death, was of 
most salutary influence; and added, moreover, his conviction of the 
beneficial results of capital punishment. This was, of course, high 
treason to the democrats. Yet what is dreaded like death by human 
nature? What check proves so efficacious to evil? Why else does 
Tuscany, and other states, after the disuse of capital punishment, re- 
sort to it again? What has a stronger sanction from all jurisprudence, 
holy and profane? We should scarce have anticipated that the trans- 
cendentalism of Cousin would be in high odour in this Review, but it 
is so. What is he but a poor, mean copyist of Schleiermacher, with 
mighty little in him, and what is, spoilt by a mixture of Kantism, 
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Spinozism, Rationalism, &c. The following passage has greatly 
amused us in a paper on Noble Authors, whom this Journal considers 
it its vocation to abuse. 

“« Critics of this stamp” (merely such as think that Right Honourable 
is no disqualification, but in favour of a writer), “‘ have seen the poet’s 
eye in Byron’s countenance, because he was a noble Lord. 

‘ Let but a Lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens and the style refines.’—Pors. 
And they cali Dickens low, because he does not condescend to write 
novels of fashionable life, but prefers truth to nature in a humbler walk.” 

Now, most assuredly, when the nobility leave the elegant enjoyment 
of ease, and the numerous cares that beset their position, to indulge in 
literature, they ought rather to meet with praise than censure. Did 
they not do so, we should hear incessantly that all talent lay among 
the masses, none in the upper ranks. Byron owed little to his rank— 
future ages will ever deem him one of England's brightest children of 
song. 

As for Dickens, he is low, always was low, was bred low, lived low, 
and has never attained to any degree of high reputation in morals or 
religion. The latter is singularly removed from his style; he must, 
had he the feeling, have long since exhibited strong religious affinity ; 
but he has it not. He is incapable of any effort on the same scale as 
Scott, or James, or even Bulwer—to whose Paul Clifford, Oliver Twist 
exhibits some affinity in taste. He has some power in low descriptions 
of character; but, in his own style of writing, sinks vastly below Lever, 
who reminds us of a Gentleman, and whose popularity would vastly 
exceed Dickens, were not his stories all on an Irish basis, which is, of 
course, in some degree confined. But the day of Dickens has de- 
parted ; the sale of his last works has immensely deteriorated, and the 
low law of his orbit is determined. He cannot be fashionable, how- 
ever he may affect it; and the very names that he selects even for his 
characters, are an offence to fine taste, equally with the scene of their 
development. 

The monthly financial and commercial article in this Review, though 
containing abundant errors, may be consulted with advantage on some 
points. One thing is quite clear, that America will not be in the 
position to send corn over to England to the extent anticipated by our 
farmers, since, by a table given in this article, in 1829 and 1830, she 
was unable to export to Great Britain and her colonies even 700,000 
bushels. She only shipped in 1841, 5,334,081; and it is only over 
our years of scarcity that she can hope to do this, and nothing like 
this proportion was consumed. She only grew in 1843, 102,317,340 
bushels of wheat. This was a large crop. England requires in wheat 
104,000,000 bushels, and America has to find herself and her increasing 
population. Were she a consumer to the same extent as England, she 
would have no surplus. How safe does the English farmer rest of 
supplying the home market for ever! With this over produce, how 
often has America found it not disposable? Does she think we will 
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take her corn without an equivalent advantage in our own manufactures 
there? Ifso, she is mistaken. England holds the World in her hands, 
and can compel a fair exchange, which is all she seeks; and this ex- 
change England will not have, without her own landed interest is fairly 
compensated by just protection, and her manufactures fostered and re- 
ceived throughout the United States. 











Arr. XV.—North American Review. Vol. LVI. April, 1843. 
London : Wiley and Putnam. 


Tue calm, philosophical and moderate tone of this ‘ Review ” affords 
us undiminished satisfaction. It is of a somewhat slight bulk for a 
Quarterly Review, but of unquestionable ability. The first article 
contains a Synopsis of the Cruise of the United States’ exploring 
Expedition, during the Years 1838-9-40-41, delivered before the 
National Institute, by the Commander, Charles Wilks, on the 20th of 
June, 1842. 

This expedition claims the honour of a survey and discovery of the 
Antarctic Continent from 160° to 97° E. Long. This latter is, we under- 
stand, a mootable point. The coast of California has, however, been 
certainly surveyed, as well as the Oregon territory. Considerable ser- 
vice has been, doubtless, rendered by the expedition to all nations. In 
Botany 10,000 species were obtained, and from three to five specimens 
of each brought home in a dried state: one hundred living plants 
also in cases. The following will indicate the extensive character of 
its labours :— 


‘* For the determination of the Southern Magnetic Pole, observations were made 
from 35° easterly variation to 59° westerly, between the longitudes of 97° and 165° 
east, nearly on the same parallel of latitude, which will give numerous convergent 
lines through that space for its determination. Our greatest dip was 87° 30’. 
The summit of Mouna Roa, thirteen thousand four hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, was among the magnetic stations. The pendulums were swung at six 
stations, one of them at the summit of Mouna Roa, and another at its base. 

“* Full meteorological journals were kept during the whole cruise. When in 
port, thermometers were sunk, and the temperature of springs, wells, and caves, 
taken for the mean temperature of the climate. The epochs for the periodical 
meteors in August and November were attentively watched, in each quarter of the 
heavens, by fourobservers at atime. Many observations were made ‘on the Zodiacal 
Lights ; and the Aurora Australis was frequently observed. 

‘* Numerous experiments were made to get some idea of the depth to which the 
solar light penetrates the ocean. Tidal observations were made, and much in- 
teresting information obtained relative to the sudden flux and reflux of the sea 
among the South-Sea Islands. 

“The temperature’ of the ocean, at various depths, was frequently ascertained ; 
and daily experiments made, during the voyage home from the East Indies, at one 
hundred fathoms, gave some’ interesting results. Under the line, a stratum of 
water was passed over, twenty-three degrees colder than at the surface, and ten 
degrees colder than at theiorth or south of it, of about two hundred miles in 
width ; giving rise to the. belief, that there exists .a submarine river flowing down 
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the coasts of Europe and Africa, and obeying the same laws that govern the 
atmospheric currents. 

‘* Refractions, halos, and parhelia were noted, together with the circumstances of 
their appearance, including the state of the barometer, thermometer, and hygro- 
meter, and sketches were made. 

‘* The limits of the trades, the variable and the periodical winds, were carefully 
looked to, together with their direction and force. 

‘* The currents of the ocean were often tried by the current log, particularly on 
the several coasts visited. On that of New Holland, a current was perceived, 
which the temperature will readily point out, between Sydney and Van Diemen’s 
Land. This current runs, at times, with great strength, and, according to the 
season of the year, is found at different distances from the land.’’ 

Paul de Kock and Howitt’s “‘ Student's Life in Germany” are 
nearly now exhausted subjects, and as such we leave them. Dillaway’s 
**Tusculan Questions” we shall also leave, though large classical skill 
is shown in this article, and pass to the next, on Miiller’s ‘‘ Elements 
of Physiology.” We are deeply gratified to perceive that Miiller gives 
the coup de grace to the doctrine of Spontaneous Generation, on which 
point we claim permission to narrate the following anecdote :— Not many 
years since, we were spending some festive hours in our own alma mater, 
when one of the fellows of our own college entered in high glee, and 
announced that, thank Heaven (a very needless thanksgiving, in our 
notion, if what he said was true), the great fact of spontaneous genera- 
tion was at last satisfactorily proved, and a conclusive experiment had 
decided the question. The writer of this article, knowing the crotchets 
of the gentleman who made this assertion, contented himself, first, with 
denying that such a thing could be, and demanding an explanation of 
this equivocal term (spontaneous generation); none was given, for 
the very obvious reason, that none could. The querist next proceeded 
to ask if the party really believed what he said; to which reply was 
given that he did, and that with the enormous appliances of galvanism, 
electricity, &c., it was not too much to expect that a miserable insect 
should be the produce, and that he had no doubt that much higher 
things would result from the due application of these powers. To which 
rejoinder was made, that however lightly the party might deem of 
such an achievement, if, by any batteries brought into the Hall, and 
all the known powers of science exerted by him, an insect, however 
minute, should be produced, the party was quite ready to do what 
Mt to that time he had never done certainly, which was, to worship 

: before he quitted the Hall. 

The challenge was not accepted. 

The above may give some idea of the extent to which the presump- 
tion of some men will carry them. Cuvier, however, thought quite 
otherwise. He says, ‘‘ although the impossibility of spontaneous ge- 
neration cannot be absolutely demonstrated, yet all the efforts of those 
physiologists who believe in the possibility of it, have not succeeded in 
showing us a single instance.” Miiller objects to the whole of all 
existing experiments as incompetent to establish the point of spon- 
taneous generation. The remarks of Treviranus are certainly singular. 
“Throughout nature there exists an absolutely indecomposable, in- 
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destructible, organic matter, which is constantly active, which is the 
cause of life in every thing living, from the byssus to the palm, and 
from the point-like infusory animalcule to the monsters of the deep, and 
which, in its essence unchangeable, is constantly changing its form ; 
that this matter has itself no proper form, but is capable of assuming 
every one in which life is manifested; that it receives a determinate 
form only under the influence of external causes, retains it only during 
the continuance of these causes, and takes another as soon as other 
causes act upon it.” This reasoning, however, cannot hold, except on 
this point, that common matter, such as carbonate of lime, or an 
thing, may enter into the exterior forms of life; but is not the life—that 
is wholly distinct, though where there is life it may take carbonate of 
lime or any other clothing. The excessive minuteness of the infusoria, 
perfect animals gz¢uz of an inch in size, almost defies investigation, but 
they have life and motion. The retention of life in desiccated forms 
revived after thousands of years, proves the excessive minuteness of the 
principle. Was it some notion of this kind gave the impulse to mummy 
preservation? We know resuscitation was anticipated to the mummy. 
Animals so minute as the infusoria may be almost undetectable and 
indestructible by any known process. The entozoa and infusoria are 
necessarily difficult to detect in their habits, but why should they vary 
from the general law of life? The entozoa in some animals clearly 
come from without; what prevents the tape worm, and the ascaris, 
from being transmitted with the seminal fluid from generation to gene- 
ration? We regret to leave Miiller, but must pass on to a review of 
Alison. Great justice is done to this distinguished writer, and some 
few inaccuracies pointed out in his great work, to which we shall not 
advert, but which Mr. Alison may fairly correct in some of his later 
editions. The atrocious theory which hes Thiers and Carlyle for its 
authors on the French Revolution, and which Alison disproves, shocks 
even Republican America. The authors of this butchery were, ac- 
cording to these vile writers, only passive agents of a terrible destiny, 
and therefore not accountable for its horrors. Such men deserve to 
have the hands of the Poissardes on their throats, when we think their 
respect for these Diree would be slightly diminished. How does 
sound sense overthrow Stuff and sounding periods of what some call 
Saxonism! Who reads Carlyle in preference to Alison? Both are pre- 
sent, but one is past. There appears a blessedness on belief even in 
the present generation. Variables are rapidly falling, however bright 
their transitory splendour. 

We pass hence by a most natural mutation to physical things 
somewhat akin in their meteor splendour to these spiritual eccen- 
tricities, ‘‘ Researches on the Periodical Meteors of August and No- 
vember.” Such a tendency has the age to fixity, that even the deter- 
mination of the orbits of meteors is no longer a hopeless undertaking. 
Their proximity to the earth enabling us to see them, “ gives immedi- 
ately their distance from the sun, which must, at the time of the 
observation, be the same as that of the observer.” The most. impor- 
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tant and difficult element to be ascertained is thus given. The centre 
of the radiating sphere shows also the common direction of the con- 
vergent showers, and the only datum which remains, to fix completely 
the position of the orbit, is the velocity of the meteors. Another 
curious question connected with these bodies is the source of their 
light. They are supposed to be self-luminous, from the fact that, 
as they are seen in the earth’s shadow, they cannot get their light 
from the sun. The question of sounds proceeding from them is 
doubtful; most writers consider them mute in their evolutions, ‘‘ a per- 
fectly silent dance of stars,” with no echoes to their feet. 

We must here pause, expressing our satisfaction at the moderate tone 
in which the treaty of Washington is canvassed, and the befitting and 
seemly manner in which the blessings of peace and good understanding 
with the mother country are viewed. While such a spirit pervades the 
leading organs of the American press, there will be happy results to 
both countries from the practical peace-making spirit of Conservatism 
which this treaty evinces, and England prove a benevolent Corinth to 
her Corcyra. 








Art. XVI.—Le Opere de Galileo Galilei. Firenze: Molini. 1841. 


We are glad to perceive the Grand Duke of Tuscany lending his 
countenance to other pursuits, besides his favourite agricultural labours 
in draining maremmas. We have before us a noble commencement 
in the first volume of the works of Galileo, especially dedicated to his 
Highness, and for which his Highness has furnished authentic sources 
of information from various works and MSS. in his possession. The 
learned editorial body that has undertaken to do justice to Italy’s 
noblest philosopher, intend to spare neither labour nor expense on the 
production of a life really deserving of their illustrious countryman’s 
merits. They purpose to examine all previous editions, and to class 
their labours under five heads :—Ist, On Mechanics; 2nd, On Astro- 
nomy; 3rd, Frammenti, or Miscellanea, which all, or nearly so, are 
referred to the above classification; 4th, Literary Subjects; 5th, Cor- 
respondence. 

Galileo was not a man of a single subject. He was a fine musician, 
an excellent painter, highly accomplished in literature, a comedian, 
poet, critic. The work will be completed in twelve handsome volumes, 
of which the first instalment is now before us; if a second arrive from 
Italy before this notice be completed, we shall give that also. The 
present volume contains Galileo’s greatest work, the comparison of the 
Ptolemeean and Copernican Systems. We cannot but say that we 
should have preferred to see the Life preceding the Works, since it is 
so entwined with them that it forms almost the comment on them; but 
Signor Alberi and his co-editors have not adopted this simple arrange- 
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ment, but given us the Works first. To such of our readers as are 
not familiar with Galileo, it may be requisite to state that this work is 
divided into four days, in which a dialogue is carried on between three 
learned gentlemen, who discuss various scientific questions of planetary 
action and revolution. We select as admirable specimens of the clear- 
ness of Galileo’s reasoning the following passages :—To the question, 
Why do you call the four satellites of Jupiter moons? he replies—for 
Salviati in the dialogue may be regarded as Galileo :— 


“Such they appear to one standing in Jupiter and looking on them. Because 
they are in themselves opaque bodies, and receive their light from the Sun, which is 
clear from the fact that they remain eclipsed when they enter into Jupiter’s shadow, 
and becaase that hemisphere is only illuminated which faces the sun: to us who 
are out of their orbit and nearer to the Sun, they show themselves always all bright, 
but to a person who was in Jupiter they would be all luminous when they were in 
the upper portion of their circles; but in the lower, that is, between Jupiter and the 
Sun, they would appear from Jupiter curved, and in effect the same mutations would 
be visible to the inhabitants of Jupiter, as to us Terrestrials with our Moon.”’— 
(Vol. I. p. 371.) 


Of the beautiful character of Galileo’s mind, and the vast reach of 
its powers, the following pious remarks on the extent of the starry 
system will give abundant evidence, which we regret to be compelled to 
abridge :— 


‘* Simp. These discourses are quite right, and we cannot deny that Heaven sur- 
passes in magnitude vastly our conceptions, nor also that God might have created it 
a thousand times larger than it is: but we ought not to admit that anything is made 
without an object, and useless in the universe. Now whilst we see this beautiful 
order of planets dispersed around the Earth in proportionate distances to produce 
on her effects for our benefit—what is the object in leaving so vast a space empty 
and void of stars between the orbit of Saturn and the starry sphere? For what 
object >for what utility and advantage is it so? 

‘* Salv. It appears to me that we should not wish, Signor S., to arrogate to our- 
selves that the solitary care of us is an adequate mean and end, beyond which 
Divine Wisdom and Power has not hing else to do or to dispose of ; therefore I would 
not attempt to shorten so far the hand of Heaven; but I feel assured that God and 
Nature are as much occupied on the government of human matters, as if they had 
no other application for their operations; of which subject a fit and just example 
may be taken from the character of the Sun. The Sun, while it attracts these 
vapours, or warms that plant, attracts them and warms it as though it had no 
other object to effect. The Sun, in ripening that cluster of grapes, or that 
solitary one, applies itself in such a manner, that it would be impossible to effect it 
more efficaciously, were the issue of all the sunbeams directed to the simple 
ripening of a solitary grape. Now, if that grape receives from the Sun all that it can 
receive, while the Sun is producing his manifold effect throughout nature, would 
it be fitting that that grape should arrogate to itself the entire action of the 
solar beams? I feel certain that Divine Providence neglects nothing; but that 
there are none other things dependent on this universal action, than ourselves, 
I cannot believe. Reasoning from actions of the highest intelligence leads us to 
the contrary supposition. As far, then, as relates to the enormous space between 
the orbits of the planets and the fixed stars, we ought not to deem this superfluous 
or without an end, or to place our weak judgment in opposition to the grand and 
general law of God, which operates on numerous things of which we cannot form 
a judgment.”’ 
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Art. XVII.—Berlin and its Prospects. ‘‘My Carnival in Berlin.” 
Brochure by Dr. Gustav Kiihne. 


BERLIN is a point of extreme importance to Germany at the present 
moment—a centre in which philosophy, art, and science have taken up 
their residence. It is a field of conflict for the most diametrically 
opposed opinions—a meeting-place for the most clashing interests 
which there wage equal war. All Germany looks to Berlin with hopes, 
as to the workshop, from the ever fiery anvils and sturdy hammers of 
which may come forth the pure metal that may prove a true ‘* Eureka.” 
In Berlin, all things are on the move upwards and downwards, to and 
fro; nothing whatever is yet settled. It is on this very account, no 
doubt, that a little pamphlet, recently published by Dr. Gustav Kiihne, 
and entitled ‘* My Carnival in Berlin,” has created so much éclat, and 
has received more notice from all parties in all political organs than would 
at first sight appear due to its size or its merits. We, too, will pass 
this little work in review, and place some extracts from it before the 
English public, not that we entirely approve of the tone adopted by 
the author, and coincide in all his conclusions; but because the 

amphlet is really very talented, and deals with a subject which is 
likely to prove interesting to all. Now that the present monarch of 
Prussia has displayed such decided sympathies with the English nation, 
that nation may naturally be imagined to take an interest in the present 
social, literary, and political position of Prussia, and more particularly 
of Berlin, the centre and capital of that kingdom. The people of Berlin 
form as it were a peculiar class, who combine in themselves many of 
the conflicting qualities of the German and the Gallic race. They are 
witty, but a tinge of melancholy runs through all their pleasantry ; they 
deny every thing like the superficial and ignorant Frenchman of the 
last century; but they are extremely well informed on almost all sub- 
jects. In fine, they form a national enigma, the true import of which 
it is most difficult to unravel. However, we will attempt a slight and 
very brief explanation of the causes of these contradictions, and will 
then pass on, at once, to the examination of the work of Kiihne’s now 
before us. In the first place, the original nature of the Berlinese, the 
foundation (if we may so express ourselves) of their national character, is 
resolute firmness, that, when it has once fixed its intention on a goal, 
however distant, never rests in its labours till this goal is attained and 
past. This quality would, of course, be a most valuable one, if its 
efforts were pe in the right, or, in fact, in any affirmative direc- 
tion. But, unhappily, it has been as it were neutralized by the spirit 
of mere negation for the sake of negation, which was first introduced 
by Frederic the Great,.and has ever since resolutely maintained its 
ground in this metropolis of Northern Germany. Frederic the Great, 
who himself in active life and reality would have been the first to be 
disgusted by this spirit of cold and lifeless-negation, which would damp 
alike the pen of the poet, the ardour of the warrior, and the wisdom of 
the sage,—Frederic the Great,—who, by dint of zealous resolution con- 
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stantly pressing onwards to the goal before it, proved himself (if we 
may make use of so bold an expression) the most affirmative monarch 
of his age, —he, this Frederic, was, in all matters of religion, philosophy, 
and literature, a mere slave and hanger-on of the infidel and atheistical 
school at that period reigning in France; and the private friend and 
confidant of men like Voltaire and D’ Alembert, whose entire glory con- 
sisted in denying that which the world believed to be true, and in 
casting the shades of cold doubt and negation over all things on earth, 
that ever were and will be great and glorious. From the king, this 
spirit naturally spread to other circles below and around him, and its 
circulation has been since aided by the rising of the various speculative 
systems of philosophy which have exercised such an enormous influence 
over the productions of German literature, and the habits and feelings 
of the German people. We do not mean to pass sentence on these 
systems in making this remark. We merely state the simple fact, that 
the impulse towards doubt, uncertainty, and negation, having been 
once given to the Berlinese by the example of their great monarch, the 
appearance of these conflicting systems, whatever their own independent 
merits might be, was rather calculated to plunge them into still greater 
security than to lead them to any one definite conclusion. Nor let it 
be imagined that we overrate the influence which the avowed opinions 
of Frederic were likely to have over those around him. Let it be re- 
membered, that that great king was acknowledged by all parties to be 
one of the most talented men of his day; that he was the natural idol 
of his people, as having raised their country to the very highest pitch of 
martial glory; and that, in fine, he was Frederic the Great, a sneer on 
whose lips would have greater effect on the million than the brilliant 
oratory or the philosophical reasonings of thousands. The Berlinese, 
too, has a natural hatred to every thing which he believes not true ; 
and, as I have already observed, when his mind has once taken any 
bent, it requires next to a miracle to change that bent again. Enough 
may have now been said to give the English reader some idea why the 
inhabitant of Berlin is at once so determined and resolute in the main- 
tenance of his opinions, and yet so void of any opinions, save and 
excepting his invariable tendency to deny in all cases and under all 
circumstances. It may easily be conceived that the philosophy of 
Hegel would be well received by such a population as this,—and such 
has, indeed, proved the case. Cold, and negative materialism has thus 
reared its standard in the very heart of the Prussian metropolis; and 
the active spirit which would lead its inhabitants the most resolutely to 
supportand affirm, has been made a mere vassal, in most instances, to this 
overruling tendency. However, extremes, it is said, meet, and thus a 
large number of extremely pious and religious persons, who carry their 
religion to a very puritanic and perhaps absurd extent, may be found 
among this negative population. Now, too, at last, apparently under 
the auspices of the reigning monarch of Prussia, a third party is gaining 
ground from day to day, which would oppose the school of negative 
philosophy, without substituting puritanic canting in its place,—which 
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would take the middle ground, and devote all its efforts to the defence of 
religion and morality, without representing the latter as a bugbear 
which forbids all innocent pleasures, and the former as a system of 
wrath and vengeance,—which should keep us ever in a state of lowly 
contrition and penitent self-abhorrence. But we have already too long 
lingered over this preliminary explanation of the present posture of 
affairs, and must now pass at once to Kiihne’s work, from which we 
will give the opening section,—a long, but, as we think, interesting 
section,—in which the author will be seen to allude, from his point of 
view, to many of the circumstances which we have mentioned; and to 
establish the fact, that bare negation, ‘‘ sans rime ni raison,” is the pre- 
vailing sin of the day in Berlin, which influences all the words, actions, 
and habits of the inhabitants of that city. Kiihne begins, then, as 
follows :*— 


‘** My First Morning Thought. 


‘It is very cool and frosty in the ‘ Brennpunkt’ (burning, culmi- 
nating point) of German customs, arts, and sciences. Frosty—that is 
the inner temperature. What charm is there in this Berlin to make one 
return to it again and again? Berlin is like a huge magnet, which 
draws all things towards it, particularly old rusty iron, gigantic instru- 
ments, ricketty from age, worn out in the service of art and science ; and 
then, when they are here, in they are thrown to the receptacle for all 
such crazy pieces of furniture, and then forgotten. Berlin is like a 
light, a burning light in German lands, which draws young spirits to- 
wards it; butterflies, giddy moths, which come and flutter and flutter 
and at last fall in and burn their wings. Accursed ‘ Brennpunkt’ of 
German spirits ! with thy light thou enticest, and with thy flame de- 
vourest, and by thy brilliancy destroyest, and castest to the dead the 
victims who elsewhere would have been cherished for long years to 
come in the bosom of German harmlessness, and would have borne 
fruits to the delight of men. Cornelius was called hither; he came, 
and he is lost—is known no more. In Munich, he received com- 
missions to paint whole churches, and filled walls without number. 
Here he sits with his hands in his breeches’ pocket. If Her von Cor- 
nelius did not collect an interesting circle around him on every Sunday 
evening, very little mention would be made of the old Fresco painter. 
Well, Riickert was called. He came too, hesitating like a criminal 
going to the block ; he came, the good old champion of honour; his heart 
still filled with all Spring’s buoyancy and freshness,—his eye still glowing 
in the hue of the smiling heavens. And now his inner spring is 
suddenly past away ; the blue heaven of his opticles is suddenly greyed 
over. As a linguist, he cannot rivalise Bopp. Bopp says, ‘ Riickert 
knows nothing.” But Abel Remusat in Paris says, ‘ Bopp knows 
nothing at all.” There is this peculiarity attending your Oriental 


* We have preferred giving a free, to a closely literal, translation of all the pas- 
sages quoted, they being written in a style which admits of no exact rendering into 
the language of another country, without destroying all the spirit of the original. 
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hunters,—they each only know that, the others know. nothing ; 
whi rates of old, in his modest meditations, knew that he knew 
nothing himself. So much may be said for acertainty, viz., that Riickert’s 
presence is scarcely remarked in the University. And, after. all, we 
cannot put him on the ‘ carte d manger’ as poet day by day. At first 
he appeared here and there in society. The old Franconian, with the 
gigantic frame, marched about like a man of nerve and sinew, sur- 
rounded by the entire band of. his sons, all as giant-like ashe. Like 
satellites did these elephantine scions follow and stick to him wherever 
he might go. Like men mammoths from the antedilavian ages,—-stiff, 
short. in speech, with an air of disdainful pity,—thus did they defile 
through the fashionable salons to the amazement of all beholders, and 
stood like pillars, or overthrew the knick-knackery tables around them 
with the most sublime indifference to the whispering and ironical mur- 
murings of the young ladies right and left. But the old one retired 
ere long to his cave, and has not since often come to light. Now, 
probably, in silent despair, he has resolved to be a dramatist, and has 
given us a ‘ David and Saul,’ the which production has decidedly more 
the air of an awkward, broad-shouldered Goliath than of either of the 
other two. The rumour goes, that he had resolved to crush the stage, 
or at least to overthrow the knick-knackeries of the fashionable and 
not. oyer-chaste lady who now sits enthroned there. Truth to tell, 
Riickert’s Muse has no talent for pulling down, destroying. She had 
her short epoch: for wearing armour,* but that is long past. Since 
then she walks about in Oriental flowing robes ;+ and the girdle gemmed 
with stars, that is bound around it, can scarce keep in the sweeping 
folds of the garment, so far do they spread over hill and dale. Riickert 
and the stage! The merry nymphs on those boards equip themselves 
in pages’ breeches, and laugh at the ancient priest in his Eastern female 
garments. But pulling down, pulling down, is still here the motto of 
our revelry. He who seats himself quietly, without disturbing his neigh- 
bours, is altogether lost. The Berlin weekly ‘ list of arrivals’ is as good 
as a ‘ list of deaths’ for most celebrated people. No one here can 
attempt to keep himself free of the universal rage for pulling down, 
without suffering for it; negation is the soul of action. Thence the 
poets, more than_all others, are lost in Berlin; putting the fact out of 
the question that they are becoming superfluous every where, the world 
no longer requiring their illusions. Schelling, Her von Schelling I 
mean, was called hither, not to deny himself, but to stop the progress 
of negation. He came and announced the new epoch of German 
reason—the epoch of its positive philosophy. Well, for all that, he 
would make no noise at all, but be left to settle his system in glory in 
some quiet corner or other,.if he did not pull down so tremendously. 


* Kiihne refers to the poems. so called, ‘‘ Geharnischte Gedichte,’’ in which, 
from the year 1804 to 1816, he constantly abused Napoleon and the French, and 
sung the valorous deeds of every successful German general. 

+ Riickert has published little of late but versions of ancient Oriental poems. 
These fill many volumes, and are written in a very diffuse style. 
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He attacks. all Hegel's principles; his polemieal onslaught on the. so- 
called negative phi hy interests; his negations of negative get. a. 
public for him, and so vivat Schelling! Only he who denies, has any 
positive influence here, And that is why I say the poets are.so badly. 
off ; the poets, who, like swallows, seek a hospitable roof, and brood 
over holy peace and quietude. Holy peace! do not the saints here at 
least live in this? Not a bit of it; they are the most:furious.zealots— 
the most fierce excommunicators; it is they only, whe quite succeed in. 
making Berlin one great stone to sharpen the knife of controversy on, 
Ludwig Tieck was called too, All his life long Berlin had. gone on, 
without him—never asked for him; his paternal city scarcely knows, 
him by sight. In the Elbe—Florence, in the good, beautiful acim 
he was a power. He sat and read; crowds of strangers from every 
zone elbowed their way to him. He was a kind of divinity in, the red 
corner house in the Alt markt; there, where we sat nailed like fixed 
stars around the old. gentleman; and the Countess Finkenstern, like 
the pale moon, wandered round the sun of his eyes.” (Bravo, Dr. 
Kiihne!) ‘‘ Here-sits the old Ludwig, in the ‘ Franzésische Strasse 
on the Gendarmenmarkt, like a. lost jewel. He gives soirées again;’ 
opens. the book and reads. The Countess listens and listens; but, 
alas! she is nearly all his auditory. At the best, Frederic Tieck, the 
sculptor, will come too and hear. Nobody in Berlin wants to hear ; 
all would; cry and chatter like one vast menagerie of cockatoos and 
parrots. At. first, the old gentleman read a good deal at court; but 
the court demoiselles grimaced most horribly from ennui. The witty 
ones called him ‘ le tic douloureux.’ Not one of the celebrities has 
found his. right place here, with one sole exception—Fouqué”’—(the 
author of the “* Magic Ring” and ‘‘ Undine.”) ‘‘ A grassy mound 
covers his remains. He had long been tottering towards the grave, as 
intoxicated with delusions, as from his youth upwards. Strange, 
indeed, that in this ‘ rationalistic’ Berlin, amidst all these tiresome 
mortals, with their endless ironical exclamations, like so many human 
notes of interrogation from time to time, romance and sentimentality 
should shoot up so abruptly and to such a height,—Cactus flowers, 
with most wonderful blossoms, in the midst of the acid soil! Such are 
my first frosty morning thoughts in the ‘ Brennpunkt’ of the German 
nation,” 

We have given a long extract, but we do not think our readers will 
blame us.for so doing. We have generally preferred leaving many 
allusions contained in this passage unexplained, to iterrupting its 
course; by doing which, we should have destroyed that effect which 
even the translated form may yet retain, And this we observe because 
there are few things that are less likely to bear translation well, or to 
suffer more in such a process. Upon the whole, it will be seen that 
Dr. Kiihne in many points agrees with us. He, like us, complains of 
the mere negative spirit which inspires all the sayings and doings of 
Berlin. True, he-would not quite demand the same affirmative philo- 
sophy as that which we would recommend—and this will be seen from the; 
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sequel. Undoubtedly, there is much exaggeration in the statements 
made in this long passage. Riickert is not so entirely forgotten or laid 
aside at Berlin as he would have us think; nor are the soirées of that 
true genius, Tieck, so altogether deserted. The desire for a kind of 
theatrical effect always leads Kiihne rather further than he is justified 
in going, and we are aware that he may sometimes have sacrificed truth 
to a brilliant antithesis. This we see exemplified by his remarks on 
Schelling. Schelling is merely applauded because he negatives nega- 
tion. This is exaggeration indeed. There is no way of affirming truth 
but by denying falsehood. There is no way of being good but by 
being not bad.— No, thanks to Providence! Schelling is followed and 
listened to for a weightier reason than this; because he at last endea- 
vours to give a sure and certain basis to philosophy—to establish it, 
namely, to a very great extent, on true religion. And that is why his 
works have appeared to many Berlinese like manna in the wilderness. 
We do not pretend here to debate the question whether he is right or 
wrong in this great controversy ; such a controversy cannot be settled 
in amoment. But so much is certain—his philosophy is affirmative, 
and not merely negative; it takes high ground, and asserts the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the grandeur of man’s destiny, and therefore 
it is received with delight by so many former Hegelians, who were not 
satisfied or contented with their former philosophical faith. But to 
return to Dr. Kiihne. He now passes to what he calls ‘ the character- 
isation’ of Berlin. What particularly strikes him is the singular and 
abrupt rise of that city into greatness—an event only to be paralleled 
by the modern creation of St. Petersburg under Peter the Great. The 
chief difference betwixt the two cases is, that the Prussian king formed 
a kingdom as well as its capital, whilst the empire of Russia had ex- 
isted from time immemorial. For Prussia is indeed the most modern of 
European states. ‘A Brandenburgh Elector and Duke of Prussia 
suddenly takes it into his head,” as Kiihne says, ‘‘ to become a king. 
Such audacity, in such a form, had never been known before in all the 
annals of history; and the great Frederic himself was subsequently 
compelled to fight for his right to the title of monarch, and consolidate 
the newly-made kingdom by the triumphs of his victorious arms.” 
Kiihne admires with reason the boldness which led the King of Prussia 
to put forward such a claim, and the unflinching resolution with which 
the right, when once put forward, was maintained, This very boldness, 
this very resolution, which displayed themselves in the Prussian ruler, 
may be seen, according to our author, on a smaller scale, in the entire 
body of the Prussian people, and particularly in the inhabitants of 
Berlin. Here, too, we again find him corroborating the justice of our 
former remarks, to the effect that the people of Berlin, and, indeed, the 
old Prussians generally, were resolute in maintaining every line of 
thought and argument which they had once adopted. Speaking of the 
trade and manufactures of Berlin, and generally of all the means and 
appliances of comfort there existing, he asserts that Berlin has always 
been behindhand in these respects, and accounts for this on the 
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ground that the army and Bureaucracy (the latter more particularly), 
have had immense power and influence in that city, but the barghers 
little or none. From this he takes occasion, and not without much 
reason, to complain of the necessary evils attending a Bureaucratic 
government. ‘* A state governed by ‘ Beamten’” (i. e. civil officers of 
the crown, Bureaucrats), ‘‘can always only be a species of guardian- 
ship, a provisional government. One may form an apparent model of 
a state, and remain only in the vestibule of a true national state edifice. 
Mechanism and order can never make amends for the strength of the 
people; obedience can never replace enthusiasm, or laws bow the 
power of habits and feelings.” 

This conclusion Kiihne follows up in a somewhat flighty and uncon- 
nected manner, it must be confessed, by quoting from the fragments 
of Franz Horn, published after the latter's death, the remarkable state- 
ment, that, up to the end of the eighteenth century, Berlin had only pro- 
duced one poet, Ludwig Tieck, and, in former times, one clever 
rhymester, Caniz. This is indeed a remarkable fact; but it must be 
remembered that it is only within the last century that Berlin has 
become a place of great consequence; and that, during the greater part 
of this time, all natural tendencies to romance and poetry, which might 
have glowed within the breasts of its youth, have been stifled in their 
very bud by the influence of that sardonic and negative philosophy, 
typified by Goethe in his admirable ‘* Mephistophiles.” Berlin, too, 
has produced musical, if not literary, poets. Meyerbeer, and, far more, 
Bartholdy Mendelssohn, are natives of that place. On the other hand, 
it is a remarkable fact, that the two leading poets in the literary 
circles of Berlin, during the last five-and-twenty or thirty years, were 
of French extraction—namely, Fouqué and Chamisso. Achim von 
Armin, however, born in Berlin in 1781, was a poet and a true 
German. Dr. Kiihne proceeds to quote a long passage from Franz 
Horn, showing that Berlin neither went melancholy mad, when“ Young’s 
Night Thoughts” were the fashion; nor ‘ Klopstockian” mad, when 
Klopstock was the rage; nor sentimentally or passionately mad, when 
‘“‘ Werter’s Sorrows” created such furore in all Germany. All this 
followed as a matter of course from the violently negative tendencies of 
the Berlinese. Whatever the rest of the German nation admired, they 
either ridiculed or condemned. Proceeding after the same abrupt 
fashion, Kiihne passes suddenly over to the consideration of a work 
called ‘* Remembrances of a Prussian of the Napoleon Era ;” and then 
gives a detailed account of the state of Prussia at the commencement 
of the war with Napoleon, just before the battle of Jena. Parts of this 
account are too interesting to be passed over without some quotations, 

‘‘ The army of Frederic the Great, as the Prussian troups still thought 
fit to name themselves, was inflated with self-conceit after a true 
peacock fashion. At the same time it was in the habit of requiring 
comforts without end, having grown more and more luxurious during 
the peaceful reign of Frederic William the Second. It is really in- 
credible what a horrible mass of baggage was carried about with it 
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by a regiment in that time. Two great carts or waggons were brought 
into the court of every house in which a captain was lodged, for pro- 
visions, in one of which a basket was always kept for poultry.” 

‘*The misfortune of the year 1806, at Jena, fell upon the people of 
Berlin like a thunderstorm from a bright summer sky. Such a short time 
before, every one had been so patriotically sure of success—so completely 
filled with national self; and now, with a few blows, the entire monarchy 
was destroyed which had based itself on the glory of Frederic the Great.” 

Our author proceeds to state that the Berlinese acted neither 
rationally nor firmly on this occasion; and he thence passes off suddenly, 
as usual, to the faults of the citizens of Berlin up to the present day, 
which are so great in his opinion as to make them “unfit to be burghers 
of a city—not to speak of citizens of a state.” We, however, have not 
yet quite done with this subject, and will not leave it so abruptly. 
Before we go further, we will call attention to the admirable conduct of 
the deceased monarch on this occasion, whose pious firmness and un- 
shaken resolution, even in the worst of times, present a too favourable 
contrast to the conduct of his subjects. And why was this? In plain 
words, because the Berlinese, and the Prussians generally, have been pa- 
triotic from vanity, and not from true enthusiasm, from an idea that 
Prussian armies were invincible, because they had once been commanded 
by Frederic the Great; and when this idea was proved fallacious, when 
this vanity was shown to be unjustified by actual events, the supposed 
patriotism all vanished away, and, in one little fortnight, almost all the 
fortresses in the kingdom were in the hands of the conqueror. But the 
king was supported in this time of adversity by his trust in Providence ; 
and, eventually, the pure and truly enthusiastic spirit which animated 
him spread to the hearts of all his people, till all arose together in 1813, 
and fought the war of freedom. And then was it clearly shown what 
these cold, these ironical Prussians could do when animated by a true 
enthusiasm. Then did young and old, rich and poor, even the very 
pastors of peace, take up arms for their oppressed country ; then did 
ladies of rank cast their jewels, and those poor females who had no 
wealth to give, their tresses, into the public treasury, that their country 
might be freed, and the tyrant subdued who had oppressed it. From 
this one fact alone we gather abundant evidence of what such a people 
would be capable, when freed from the depressing claims of a cold and 
negative philosophy. But we are again loitering too long on our way, 
and must-pass to the examination of another of the sections into which 
Kiihne has divided bis work, and which he has headed ‘‘ In what are 
we Germans?’’ In this part of his reflections, he endeavours to show 
that Berlin is a conglomeration of all the chief cities of Europe, having 
in it much of Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienna, London, Constantinople, 
and Rorae. Some of these are evidently very imaginary resemblances, 
and remind us of the long parallels made in Victor Hugo’s extraordinary 
book of ‘* The Rhine,” in which he first proves that England is exactly 
like Turkey, and then that it no less closely resembles Spain. Still it 
is undeniable that there is some truth in Kihne’s remark : ‘ As far as 
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respects Paris ; for though no city in the world has a more marked and 
individual character of its own than Berlin, the introduction of an entire 
colony of Frenchmen into that city, at a time when it was only first 
beginning to become a place of consequence, and the total adoption of 
French habits and ideas made by Frederick the Great, have had no 
slight influence on the customs and feelings of the Berlinese.” What 
Kiihne says, however, on the subject of resemblance of Berlin to London, 
will probably be most interesting to English readers; and as it is at the 
same time characteristic of the school of writers to which Kiihne be- 
longs, we will quote it at full length. ‘* And London! Is London here? 
—More than formerly. Here shows and races are more luxuries than 
necessities still it is true, but if they have not yet got the right of 
citizenship here, they may be said to have at least obtained a patent of 
nobility. The increasing contrast between wealth and poverty—the 
higher and the lower classes—also reminds one of those dark skies which 
hang over the city of the Thames, and of that hard soil of England in 
which every inch of existence is looked on as a privilege, with the sole 
exception of the misty November day, in which despair ventures to pro- 
pound its awful question to eternity. The present endeavour to keep 
together great masses of property, and to found a higher nobility on 
this basis, is no less English. This, indeed, will remain a pious wish 
only, for no one in Germany knows how to draw a line between higher 
and lower nobility. Is there any intention of forming a High Church ? 
That Heaven best knows: in the name, but without the sanction of 
which, so many a deed is done on earth. Would only, that at the same 
time the fingers of industry, the steam chimneys of the manufacturers 
could arise, in order that a free, proud, middling class might be formed, 
behind the bulwarks and trophies of which poor misery could creep to 
herself.” This is, we repeat, a most characteristic passage, many re- 
marks on which will not be required ; it appears that, with all the en- 
lightened horror of a “* High Church,” which Dr. Kiihne entertains, he 
would still even put up with this monster of antiquity ; provided that 
system of manufacturing which has reduced millions of the English po- 
pulation to a state almost bordering on barbarism, were introduced into 
Prussia. English readers may draw the conclusion from this, that the 
wish of manufacturing for themselves has become a rage, a passion, with 
their German neighbours ; and that they must prepare for a neck and 
neck race of competition with them in cheapness, if they carry out free- 
trade measures, in which few advantages will be on the side of the 
richer country. One other thing we observe from this passage of 
Kiihne’s work, namely, that he and all other Germans are unaware of 
the nature of the distinction made in England between the nobility and 
the gentry ; or, rather, that finding the former only to have titles appa- 
rently corresponding to their own, they conclude the latter to be ple- 
beians, or, at least, ‘‘ Biirgerliche.” It would appear desirable, that 
some author should undertake an exposition of this matter—showing 
to the German, and other nations, that the higher English nobility are 
distinguished by the title of ‘‘ Peers of the Realm,” and - recruited 
U 
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from the ranks of the people ; whilst the gentry often contains as noble 
and nobler families: in fine, that the great distinction of the former 
consists, not in their heraldic rights or ancestral claims, but simply in 
their position as members of their country’s legislature. From the 
general ignorance which prevails on this subject has arisen the singular 
idea, which is widely disseminated in Germany, that the nobility of 
England form an exclusive hereditary class, descending from the 
Norman Barons of old, who stand in about the same relative position 
to the other classes of the community, as the old nobles of France did 
to its plebeians before the first French Revolution. 

To return once more, then, to our author: he concludes this section 
by the inquiry, ‘‘ If we are thus at once French and English, Russian 
and Romish, wherein are we German?” To which he replies, ‘* In 
our hopes, in our wishes, and in our confidence.” He might have 
added, ‘‘in our very essence ;”” for, in real truth, the elements of the 
Berlinese character are German, whatever form they may take under 
existing circumstances. 

We must next call the reader’s attention to a section of this work, 
entitled ‘* Crimes and Witticisms ;” in which, from the juxtaposition of 
these words in the title, and the entire tenor of the remarks, Dr. Kiihne 
seems to be of opinion, that the ruling powers in Berlin must make up 
their minds to the increase of either the former or the latter of these 
things. ‘There is a recklessness, it appears, a desire of movement, in 
the Berlinese, which will find some medium of action, either in words or 
deeds. On this account our author g-eatly blames the conduct of those 
in authority, for silencing the street-sweepers, formerly the licensed 
public jesters of Berlin, and forbidding the publication of political cari- 
catures, which amused without doing any real harm. And we must 
again have recourse to quotations, which will be found as characteristic 
of our author, as the samples we have already given. ‘‘ Thus, then, 
without coming across a single street-sweeper, have I strolled through 
the streets of the Royal City, in early and in late hours, but chiefly in 
the twilight, or by night. To great advantage is that Prussian fair one 
seen, in night’s still hours, with all her charms displayed in the moon’s 
rays, or beneath the gas light, somewhat cold indeed, but bold, deter- 
mined in her looks. Over the broader squares creeps ennui, like a 
spectre, with long, unearthly steps. And no wonder. Is not every 
thing on earth done to drive life from the streets? Yesterday, as I step- 
ped from my house door, with a still burning cigar, a servant of justice 
seized me, attacked me boldly, if not actually uncivilly, and begged 
for two thalers. He was in full uniform, with the royal bat” (the eagle, 
we suppose) ‘‘on his shoulder. J should have been obliged to follow him, 
if I had refused to pay on the spot. ‘ Is one so particular here ?’ I said. 
‘Is smoking so severely punished? Two thalers are a good deal of 
nroney.’—* Yes, sir,’ said the police officer; ‘ it is not your smoking 
which is so severely punished, but your allowing yourself to be caught 
at it.” And so the very Beamten are now witty in Berlin. The mighty 
ones of this earth keep everything to themselves, and give the people no 
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share. Everything takes a systematic form here. Vice, too, organizes 
itself; there are complete bands of thieves here, who carry on their 
business en gros, being divided into regular sections and battalions. 
Leipsic, that literary place of assemblage from all German lands, Leipsic 
is said also to be the best market for these stolen wares, from whence 
they are again sent forth by the receivers. The quantity of thefts is 
prodigious, which are announced in the‘ Intelligenc Blatt’ of this place. 
The police were witty enough to announce lately, that they would give 
a reward for the discovery of stolen goods, as a proof that they were not 
covetous. The thieves, too, do not carry on their trade without wit. 
They mount boldly to the first stories, by means of ladders, in open day- 
light, fasten new brilliant shields, or signs, in the fronts of the houses, 
take out the windows in order to manage this more comfortably, and 
appear to all passers-by to work most industriously in the service of 
the people of the house, whilst their colleagues are as industriously oc- 
cupied in clearing out everything they can lay their hands on within. 
A few years ago, cloak-stealing at public places of amusement was all 
the rage. As for murders, they are on the increase. 1 know not whether 
Dame Fama may not be a little too busy in this matter; almost every 
day we hear of some new scenes of horror. Very striking is the account 
of the recent execution at Spandau. The criminal had been put into a 
prison cell with another man, who was a victim to a loathsome disease 
of the skin. This companion the unhappy man murdered, from disgust. 
He painted the tortures of his horror (‘ literal’) before the court. A jury 
would have acquitted him. (Oh!!) No doubt, the sworn judge, the 
man of the people, allows himself to be led away by the feelings of 
humanity; he does not judge according to the letter of the letter, but it 
is that letter which destroys.” (This extraordinary piece of sentiment 
is really unworthy of the Doctor. We cannot feel much touched by 
the fate of a man, who destroys a fellow-creature because the latter is 
suffering from a disease which is disagreeable to him ; nor do we think 
that any jury on earth would share Dr. Kiihne’s sentiment on this sub- 
ject. But to resume :) ‘* The last criminal who was disposed of, writes 
poems, speeches, and letters, besides his entire biography, in the dun- 
geon. Our fruitful German ‘ Memoirs’ Literature,’ has been enriched 
by the latter,—a publisher offers it for sale. When Lacenaire’s verses 
were circulated amongst the people of Paris, our German prudery took 
the alarm. Germany has no innocence left. Prudery is only the affec- 
tation of it. Every one abused the French then. Have we any purer 
morality? Do we less expose our honour and our pride to shame? 
Merciful Heaven! What, though the number of our murders may be 
less; that is only because our temperament is not so sanguine. We 
should not consider ourselves virtuous, because our natures are phleg- 
matic.— Yesterday, whilst I was going across the Milchenmarkt, in the 
twilight, a crowd of people flocked together. I hasten towards them ; 
I ask what may be the matter. ‘An old man has just murdered a little 
boy, of twelve years old, in a little street close by.” * Guod God! in 
anger, in passion?’ ‘ No, not at all.’ ‘ What was his inducement, 
then?’ ‘ Disgust with life—he wanted to be hung !’—And now talk of 
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the fogs of England. You yourselves are ripe for everything which God 
above permits beneath his heaven. Misery will become madness amongst 
you, whilst you do nothing but rouge and paint your shrivelled features 
over. Your entire social form is consemed bythe inward worm. ‘ No 
prayers can save here!’ as Falstaff (?) said, in the midst of the battle, 
whilst the scythe of death was mowing down all around. And can we 
draw no conclusion from all this? Truly, no other than that at which we 
long ago arrived,—which appears so self-evident as scarcely to require 
propounding ; viz., that there can be no true security, no stability, 
where there is no enthusiasm ; no love of what is great and holy. That 
crimes, arising not from passion but ennui, should be the fruits of a 
system of unchanging Negative Materialism, can scarcely be wondered 
at. And when we see that such fruits are produced by such a system, 
when tried in the most favourable circumstances, and amongst a highly 
reasonable and temperate people, we may imagine what its effects 
would be on the more violent and headstrong English; we may re- 
member what its effects have been on the enthusiastic and impassioned 
French.” 

But we must draw these remarks to a close, feeling that we have 
already made a sufficient call upon our readers’ patience. We would 
still allude, however, to a long section of Dr. Kiihne’s work, on the 
present chief philosophers of Berlin, which we have not now time to ana- 
lyse. Suffice it to say, that it is cleverly written, and sure to excite much 
controversy. Subsequently he notices the German Theatres of the day, 
and complains especially of the quantity of French pieces, that now usurp 
their boards. The best answer that German managers can make to this 
complaint, is of course, ‘* Write better plays, and we will not act French 
ones.” But after all, the complaint is no longer well founded, at a 
time when Gutzkow, Halm, Deinhardstein, Géllpagzer, Lambe, Rauperl, 
and so many others, are at the very acmé of their dramatic fame. 

But we would part with Dr. Kiihne on good terms, and will therefore 
conclude, by quoting a passage which does honour both to his under- 
standing, and his feelings. In this passage, indeed, he maintains a 
theory which few, if any, in England will controvert,—the necessity for 
the lastingness of the marriage tie. But it must be remembered, that 
this subject has been much debated in Germany; and that many so- 
called liberals, have opposed this principle as antiquated, and absurd ; 
and therefore Kiihne must be commended for having emancipated him- 
self from all party feeling on this occasion, and spoken as became the 
poet, and the man of soul. He says: ‘‘ Pure woman, as personified in 
the soul of the young and innocent maiden, has a right to decree the 
laws which should regulate the connexions of the sexes. She lives for 
eternity ; she has the holiest faith in the unchangeable nature of her 
feelings ; she thinks that she can love but once, because she gives her- 
self up entirely to the object of her attachment, because she is all self- 
devotion, and knows herself that in this very feeling of subjection lies the 
great secret of her power over the heart of man. The unspotted woman's 
heart completes its marriage in heaven; and all the feelings of eternity 
then crowd upon her labouring, but delighted soul. Without this 
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longing for an immortal, mutual possession, there can be no marriage, 
for the simple reason, that there can be no love. Where there is no 
love, there is no marriage. Such is my faith. The holiness which I 
attribute to marriage lies already in love,—in the conception of an eter- 
nity of affection, over which angels and cherubims extend their pinions. 
If you would do away with marriage, then, first erase love from the 
face of the earth; take away the desire of the creature to resign him 
or herself in body and soul to another being, so that both should form 
one. And this rapture of the senses is sanctified by the Spirit; this 
resignation of self, this abandonment of one’s own for another's indi- 
viduality, is justified by the conviction, that the bond is eternal; and 
of this conviction marriage is the pledge. I desire no other laws 
for marriage than those which love gives to itself. But these 
commands set forth by love for its own happiness, these injunctions, 
are pledges of an endless life. Take away the secret longing for 
this, and you will reduce every thing in life to profane materialism, 
and all its ties to mere arithmetical calculations—mere means of making 
men more comfortable than they otherwise would be. Then, would 
you establish the principle that the senses are supreme rulers in creation ; 
and that, without understanding how closely those senses are connected 
with the spirit—you deny. Then, too, the connections of blood, these 
ineffaceable marks of men, you would hold for mere passing accidents 
without any import whatever. But, no! every thing which has any 
lasting power, which is animated by any real truth, grasps as it were 
at those treasures of infinity which lie in the realm of boundless space, 
and thus makes itself a link in the chain of eternity.” 

To this impassioned passage we will not add many remarks. The 
English reader can scarcely estimate the value of such decided language 
on such a subject. Both on religious and on moral grounds, he feels 
convinced of the truth of the principle asserted, and can only wonder 
that it should be anywhere doubted in this or any other century, 

And now, for the present, we will take leave of Berlin and Dr. Kiihne 
together. The latter’s work, with all his faults and exaggerations, is a 
decidedly clever production, and proves its author to be a man of great 
talents; and Berlin, with all its ‘* negations” and Hegelianism, is a 
most interesting city—a city from which far more may be expected 
than it has, till now, performed—a city which is at once the rising 
hope of Germany and a point of interest for the entire of civilized 
Europe. 





Art. XVIII.—La Russie en 1839, par le Marquis de Custine. 
(Russia in 1839, by the Marquis de Custine.) 4 vols. 8:0. Paris, 
D’Amyot, 6, Rue de la Paix. 1843. 


Tus new and interesting work of the Marquis de Custine contains 
letters written to various friends during the author’s stay in Russia, in 
which subjects are discussed in a spirit so uncongenial to the Russian 
government, that the book has obtained the honour of being deemed 
unfit for the perusal of the subjects of the Emperor, and the intro 
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duction of it within his dominions is most rigidly prohibited. Two 
extracts from the avant-propos will shew our readers the circumstances 
under which the letters were written, and the reasons for the delay of 
their publication. 


** Quand je décris ce que j’ai vu, je suis sur les lieux ; quand je raconte ce qe 
j'ai entendu, c’est le soir méme que je note mes souvenirs du jour. Ainsi, les 
conversations de l’Empereur, reproduites mot 4 mot dans mes lettres, ne peuvent 
manquer d’un genre d’intérét, celui de l’exactitude. Elles serviront, je l’espére, a 
faire connaitre ce prince si diversement jugé parmi nous et dans le reste de 
l’Europe.”’—(P. xxiv.) 

‘* N’osant envoyer mes lettres par la poste, je les conservai toutes, et les tins 
cachés avec un soin extréme, comme des papiers suspects; par ce moyen, 4 mon 
retour en France, mon voyage était écrit, et il se trouvait tout entier dans mes 
mains. Cependant j’ai hésité trois années a le faire paraitre: c’est le temps qu’il 
m’a fallu pour accorder, dans le secret de ma conscience, ce que je croyais devoir 
a la reconnaissance et a la verité.””’—(P. xxvi.) 








Art. XIX.—Austria, its Literary, Scientific, and Medical Institu- 
tions. By W. R. Wilde, M.R.1-A. Dublin: Curry. 1843. 
Tere are few works that have been presented to our notice that have 
so fully satisfied us by the completeness of detail, as the present. 
This work is vastly superior to Kohl, in correctness of statistics and 
solid information, without flippancy. We shall give, and we deeply re- 


gret we can do no more, a single illustration of its character, under the 
three heads on the title-page :— 


‘« The relative proportion of works in the Austrian States, stood thus in the years 
1832 and 1833 :—lItalian, 2,221; German, 2,139; Latin, 389; Bohemian, 179. 
Hungarian literature was not at this time sufficiently advanced to offer a fair com- 
parison with the foregoing."’ 

On Leibnitz, to whom public attention was much drawn by an 
article in our last Number, our author tells us that his efforts were 
strongly directed to raise up an Academy of Sciences in Vienna. 

‘« Intolerance, and the vanity of a few individuals, triumphed; the Academy was 
not permitted to be established, and the great philosopher, shaking off the dust from 
his feet against the imperial city, soon afterwards retired in disgust to Berlin.”’ 


The Royal Academy of Berlin has since amply justified the inten- 
tions of its founder. 

One more medical extract completes all our promises. The amazing 
extent of the hospital system in Vienna, which is national, is really 
matter of high commendation :— 

‘‘ The K. K. Algemeine Krankenhaus contains 104 wards, independent of the 
maternité and lunatic asylum; it is furnished vith 2,214 beds, 1,247 for males, 
967 for females ; and receives from 18,000 to 20,000 patients annually.” 

We do not perceive, however, even in Austria, the Free Hospital sys- 
tem which is making such way in England, where the case proves its 
own note of recommendation. Ia England, these matters are left to 
private beneficence; in Austria, they are considered public duties. 
Which state is the most civilized in this matter ? 
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We insert another letter from our fair and truly talented German cor- 
respondent, in which the same tendency as in her first communication is 
even still more clearly visible. But on this very account the letter pleases 
us the more, inasmuch as it presents a fair sample of the present feelings 
and opinions of the majority of the German literary world. The truth 
is, that these authors, living under a despotic form of Government, 
which does not satisfy them, naturally fly to the other extreme and long 
for republicanism and equality. This state of things will probably 
cease from the day when the King of Prussia shall have granted a con- 
stitution to his people. But we would by no means assert that the time 
has yet come for this step. His Majesty, who is an enthusiastic lover 
of liberty, and a warm admirer of our noble English constitution, must 
be far better able to judge of this matter than we. He wishes to 
consolidate the Church in his kingdom first, seeing that the Church is 
the greatest bulwark of the constitution in ours. He wishes to assimi- 
late the nobility of Prussia to that of England, that is, to make the 
Mediatised princes and a certain number of the higher nobility consti- 
tate a House of Peers, whilst all the rest of the nobility, keeping of 
course their armorial bearings, would be clearly placed on a level with 
our English gentry, which numbers some of the most noble families in 
Europe amongst it members. He would also wish the younger sons, 
even, of the highest nobles, the new peers thus created, to enter the ranks 
of the lower nobility, as our peers’ sons do those of the gentry, and thus 
to join all opposing classes together in one great body, and throw down 
the barriers between them which exist up to this day. All this he 
would do (as we firmly believe) before he grants a constitution, and we 
repeat again, that if there ever breathed on earth a monarch actuated by 
a holy zeal for liberty, and an ardent desire for the happiness of his 
people, that monarch is the present King of Prussia. If any man on 
earth can carry through the difficult task which he has undertaken, it is 
he, and he only ; and he should be made to know, at least, that he has 
the sympathies with him of many thousands of Englishmen, who are 
happy to lay their homage at the feet of a monarch who, they feel, may 
command their love. 


Second Letter on the State of General, and especially Dramatic, 
Literature in Germany. 


Dear Sir,—lIn this letter I intend to present you with a general 
coup d’ ceil of our Modern German Theatres, and to pass those authors 
in review before you, whose productions now figure principally upon our 
boards. But ir order to attain this goal I must first touch, “ en passant,” 
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on a theme which may seem rather awful in its nature to some of your 
true Tory readers—those readers who entertain a certain dread’ and 
horror of the very ghost of a Radical. I must, then, summon a corse 
from its last resting-place—from that grave where it was buried deep, 
now long ago, and over which so many mourning dirges have been 
chanted—a corse now almost forgotten by those living beings it has left 
behind it ; “ Young Germany” I mean—that very Young Germany 
which alarmed all countries and all governments by its insolence but so 
few years ago, which caused the drowsy clippers of the “Censure” to 
apply the modern scissors of the Fates with new awakened vigour ; which 
roused even the dullest of police (¢.e. Government bureaucrats) from 
their most leaden of slumbers, and which finally amazed, terrified, and 
scandalized our virtuous German public itself. 

To be more serious, “ Young Germany” was composed of a band of 
young and clever men, all great private friends of one another, who had 
resolved to defend the peculiar and important rights of the Individual 
as opposed to those of Society at large, which Society, as they imagined, 
was far too slow and cumbersome in its movements to suit the spirit of 
the age.* They were “ Men of Progress.” We, good Germans, seldom 
suspect that a position, a prejudice, a social barrier is no longer as firm 
as it once has been, until it passes away, altogether away, before our eyes. 
* Young Germany,” then, made it their task to find out ev erything that 
was in the progress of dissolution, and to hasten its ultimate departure 
as far as inthem lay. This “ Young Germany’’—they, or it, (call it 
what you will,) looked on é¢self as an organ of progress ; but the mem- 
bers of this organ were very young: they commenced their task with 
the most enthusiastic ardour, and instead of “stepping carefully on- 
wards,” deducing each fresh advance from the one that went before it, 
they endeavoured to reach their goal in a few gigantic strides, or rather 
fantastic leaps. Thence they only surprised and terrified the public, 
instead of advancing to the goal which they considered the desirable one. 
Their ideas were too new, too strange, too abruptly stated. Yet those 
very ideas which were then received with such horror, are now univer- 
sally disseminated amongst us. German monarchs are now enthusiastic 
desirers of German Unity, and German Freedom of the Press ; German 
monarchs now feel themselves called upon to forward those views, for 
the holding of which German youths then lay within a prison’s walls. 

In the so-called “Old Prussian Lands,” including Brandenburg, 


* Remark of the Transiators.—There are many things which are perfectly intel- 
ligible to Germans accustomed from their childhood upwards to talk Kantian, 
Hegelian, and Schellengian Philosophy, which are perfect Hebrew Cabbala to almost 
all English readers, who are less accustomed to split philosophical hairs, and have not 
a ready vocabulary ever at hand in their memories to translate the generalities 
employed by all German authors into specialties applicable to the particular subject 
that may chance to be in question. The necessity for this remark arises from an 
ambiguousness of a passage above, which, though it is good German, yet makes some- 
what unintelligible English. The meaning of the writer is, that “ Young Germany” 
considered the individual to be too much shackled in our present state of society, too 
much restricted from gratifying his own desires by such paltry considerations as the 
standard of the existing laws, and the commands of revealed religion. 
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Pomerania, Silesia, &c., there are many people who are at present 
married for the fourth time, without death haying ever divided any one 
of their four nuptial ties. This facility of procuring a divorce has 
greatly weakened the respect formerly entertained for marriage in those 
countries ; an endless number of evil habits have ensued, and, as a 
natural consequence, the ties that might be so easily dissolved, have also 
been far too lightly clasped together. In the single year 1838, no less 
than 3979 divorces took place in the Old Prussian Lands. The debates, 
too, on this subject, carried on at present by the Prussian State Council, 
are a sufficient proof of the necessity for some change in the existing 
marriage law. ‘‘ Young Germany” also wished the existence of the 
marriage tie under a different form, and with a totally different import, 
and endeavoured to prove in its writings the insufficiency of the Marriage 
Law, as at present established, to secure the happiness and prosperity of 
those united beneath its auspices. But all its views, which were then 
deemed so irreligious, its examinations and criticisms of Christianity, 
its attempts to storm the heights of philosophy, (that Titanic onset on 
established truths, which from time to time repeats itself in the world’s 
history,)—all these views, criticisms, and attempts, are now maintained, 
propounded, and repeated from the very professorial tribunes of our 
universities ; and eagerly listened to by thousands of young Germans, 
without the slightest opposition being offered on the part of any Govern- 
ment.* The German public is, however, at present accustomed to such 
things, and is, therefore, no longer horrified by them. But the King of 
Prussia has now taken the place of the deceased “ Young Germany.” 
He, too, actuated as he is by the most sincere desire to secure his nation’s 
happiness, and prompted by a truly pious heart, and a no less remark- 
able understanding ; he, too, recognizes the insufficiency of our existing 
laws and regulations, and wishes to remedy all their deficiencies ; he, too, 
desires progress, and advances with vast strides or leaps towards it ; in- 
stead of letting each drop of water ooze slowly from the rock, he pours 
the element forth in hasty torrents, the course of which he is then com- 
pelled to check as hastily, lest they should deluge the long sterile land. 
Although, indeed, he would advance in a precisely contrary direction, 
although he would strengthen where others would destroy, and reve- 
rence and consolidate the ties of marriage and the tenets of Christianity, 
which others would break and lay aside altogether—he is still a man of 
progress ; he is still decidedly of opinion that some change must take 
place, either in one direction or the other : that we must go either to the 


* Most wisely, too, does every Government act in allowing such things to take their 
course. Every folly will have its day, and that of sickening materialism and self- 
sufficient infidelity is now as much in vogue in Germany as it was in England about a 
hundred years ago, when a Bishop Butler was compelled to own, in 1736, that it was 
come, he knew not how, to be taken for granted by many persons, that Christianity was 
not so much a subject of inquiry, as it was then, at length, discovered to be fictitious ; 
whilst Archbishop Secker writes two years later: “ Christianity is now ridiculed and 
railed at with very little reserve, and the teachers of it, without any at all.” But such 
things carry their cure with them ; and frightful as such an evil is, its very enormity is 
a pledge of its more speedy disappearance. How have the times changed in England, 
since all the leading writers of the day were either open or disguised infidels ! 
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right or the left, and is endeavouring with all the power at his dis- 
posal to advance that change, which he considers religiously, morally, 

and socially advisable ; he is as much opposed by the public, and just 
as loudly blamed, as ‘‘ Young Germany” was some years ago; so that 
he has thus taken, in some Ravin the place of that party or union in 
public estimation. That which existed in the vanished era of “ Young 
Germany” exists no more ; some of its ideas have become the property 
of all; others have been consigned to endless oblivion, and that very 
union itself is no longer mentioned, save at times in reviews or literary 
recapitulations of the past. 

Every young man who bears his heart and his head in their fit places, 
must be a republican* when he first leaves his gymnasium or his uni- 
versity,—the study of the Ancients naturally leads him to this goal—this 
conclusion. In the youthful breast there ever lies a desire for excite- 
ment ; and this desire, the youth conceives, must animate all other 
hearts as much as his. Against prejudices and confining barriers, for 
freedom and the rights of man, the youth is ready to engage in a con- 
flict to life or to death. Numberless shadowy, indistinct ideas, united 
with courage and boundless enthusiasm, animate his entire being ; ; this 
is almost always the case, but not always do these inward emotions and 
ideas take an outward form and habitation—not always does the enthu- 
siastic youth become an author. When a few years have past away, the 
man feels that he requires some rest, and he is then content that that 
quiet which he wishes should be also enjoyed by mankind. Thus did 
the m: mbers of “ Young Germany” first glow, and then calm into tran- 
quillity ; so that the greater part of them have now become both truly 
celebrated authors and honoured members of society. Those who stood 
accused of such angry attacks on marriage have bound themselves by its 
holy ties, and have yielded their willing allegiance to those social regu- 
lations which they formerly wished to overthrow. Nowhere is a com- 
plaint now heard, either of the principles themselves, or of the expression 
of those principles. 

Tueropore Munpt, one of the first of this formerly so much abused 
body, is distinguished for his remarkable reasoning powers, and his 
ability in following a question up to its very inmost depths. He now 
reads publicly in Berlin on the History of Literature, and his course of 
lectures is much attended. He is also editor of the “ Freihafen, 
(Freeharbour,) a newspaper, the talent of which is universally ecknow- 
ledged, while its perusal may be safely recommended to all. His 


* That is, be it remembered, in a despotic state, where young men feeling that the 
form of Government under which they live by no means comes up to that ideal which 
has become the goal of all their wishes, naturally rush to the other extreme, and demand 
a Republic, not being satisfied with a Bureaucratic Despotism. It is this very cir- 
cumstance, and the uproar arising therefrom, created by these young clamourers for 
equality, which stays the King of Prussia from effecting greater changes in the exist- 
ing order of things, and introducing a constitutional form of Government. True 
liberty, so far from existing only in republics, can scarcely ever be found inone. Wit- 
ness the United States, where an unbridled press lords it over all the just and honour- 
able, and where the supposed freedom of the mass destroys all the independence of 
the individual. 
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“Thomas Miinzer,”’ a novel, in three volumes, has already gone through 
two editions. The portraits of the heroes of the Reformation, the en- 
thusiastic sketches of the grand religious movements of that day, which 
he has introduced in that work, remove all suspicion of his being 
still actuated by anti-christian views and sentiments. The difficulty of 
carrying a novel through three volumes without any particular love plot, 
has also been ably surmounted in this work, whilst the author has dis- 
played a noble enthusiasm for the rights of mankind, due sympathy 
with an unjustly oppressed people, and hatred of those tyrannic oppres- 
sors which a barbaric age produced and fostered. Indeed, it may be 
said of Mundt’s works generally, that they are especially distinguished 
by a deep, irrepressible love of all that is good, great, and noble, and 
a power of exciting all our best sympathies, and leading us, in turn, 
“from gentle mirth to sorrow saturnine.” They are all read with plea- 
sure, and possess a higher worth than that of the mere moment. 
Mundt’s most recent work is his History of Literature, which has ex- 
cited a great deal of interest amongst the public at large. In this work 
he notices the German authors of the last century, and their pro- 
ductions ; and this in a calm and dispassionate spirit, gladly acknow- 
ledging merit wherever he finds it, and plaiting a wreath of fame for 
those noble spirits, the very mention of whose names makes the hearts 
of the young and ardent beat quicker. He avoids that love of censure 
which takes a pleasure in saying evil things,—that bitter, sarcastic vein 
which is so much in vogue with modern critics ; his clear understanding 
explains and blames, without mixing one drop of gall with the ink which 
he employs. His criticisms are not like those of a disappointed author 
concealed behind the side-scenes, or within the prompter’s box. Rather 
may his “point de vue” be looked upon as that of an enlightened 
reader, who blames without bitterness, and praises without the least in- 
dication of party spirit. 

Lupo.tr WrenBerc has displayed a deep and constant desire to in- 
spire the minds of the German public with the love of true science and 
nationality at the same moment. His “ Aisthetic Campaigns” were 
written with a view of proving that Aisthetics were at once a universally 
historical and national branch of study, inasmuch as he therein endea- 
voured to show them, first from the universal, then from the particular 
point of view, as connected with the moral and political history of every 
nation. In his little novel of ‘‘ The Golden Calf,” the question of the 
necessity for wealth and poverty, and the possibility of an equal division 
of property, was treated in an extremely striking manner. Wienberg’s 
style is peculiarly beautiful ; it is at times inclined to a somewhat rheto- 
rical flow of words, without, however, injuring the true moderation of 
the thoughts expressed: indeed it may be observed of this author gene- 
rally, that he writes everything with some particular and decided purpose, 
and nothing for the sake of writing only. 

Hernricu Lave, who, from his peculiar talent of placing the spirit 
of the past in vivid contrast with that of the present, was the very first 
to call general attention to “Young Germany.” The lively and some- 
what capricious Laube has also produced several valuable works. On 
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his first appearance in the literary arena, it must be admitted that he 
displayed more courage than true talent; to speak figuratively, he 
then took a tremendous run to make but a small leap, and wrote little 
critical receipts or billets, which, however, came apropos to the feelings 
of the time, and were, therefore, well received ; in those days, indeed, 
his principal em mage was rather that of laying down minute and 
trifling rules for others, than of producing anything truly remarkable or 
praiseworthy himself. Still his “‘ History of Literature”’ enabled one to 
cast a hasty, indeed, but rather agreeable glance on the writers whom 
he therein passed in review. With respect to his later productions, 
however, it may be truly said that they are characterized by far greater 
depth of reflection, and display an earnest endeavour to arrive at harmonic 
unity of rae and design. The subjects for these works are col- 
lected from all the four quarters of the world, and they contain much 
that is striking and original. Laube’s “ Travelling Sketches,” (Reise 
Bilder,) and his “ Castles of France,” will always be read with pleasure. 
His last production, which at this very moment engages the attention of 
the reading public, is a novel, in three volumes, called “ Countess Cha- 
teaubriand.” ‘There is something so painfully tragical in the entire posi- 
'‘ tion of the unhappy heroine, as connected with Francis the First, that the 
deeply mournful catastrophe of her life and fate is scarcely needed to excite 
the author’s sympathies. The faithless consort and deserted mistress 
returns to her injured lord, and is condemned to death by the “Tribunal 
de Mariage ”’ of the Barons of Brittany, convoked by him'to pass sentence 
on the criminal. According to the sentence of the law she is to be bled 


to death, by the opening of her veins ; but she dies of poison, adminis- 
tered by herself, and the repentant monarch comes too late to save. 
The strictly historical portion of the novel is of great value, being founded 
on extremely conscientious studies of the times. 

Cari Gutzkow, the next on our list, was, undoubtedly, the most origi- 
nal and clever of all the members of “‘ Young ee Possessed of 


talent, understanding, humour, and the very boldest phantasy, he might 
also, te a certain extent, be called true and honest, inasmuch, namely, as he 
immediately made the public the confidant of every wild and passing idea 
which might chance to career through his brains. It was Gutzkow who so 
particularly excited the indignation of the public, and the suspicions of the 
Government, and eventually drew down various misfortunes on the heads of 
“Young Germany’s’” members, by the publication of his “ Wally,” a kind 
of novelletta, in which he represented Christianity to be an old fashioned 
institution, quite passée de mode. His “ Letters of a Male to a Female 
Fool,” give a very lively idea of Gutzkow’s individuality, and his i imme- 

diate object. He has tried his fortune in various styles and “genres,” 

with more or less success. Rarely indeed has any one of his works re- 

mained unnoticed ; they have almost always called forth warm opposi- 
tion and angry criticisms. Gutzkow may, however, be justly charged 
with a want of heart. A vem of icy coldness runs through all his 
works, and his truly eminent talent does not suffice to conceal this defect. 
Indeed, it may be asserted generally, that Gutzkow’s extreme indiscre- 
tion, and his absence of feeling, have made him many foes. He now 
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edits a paper called “The Telegraph,” which is considered very clever. 
Gutzkow’s criticisms are acute and brilliant. 

And now, finally, Gustav Kuang, too, must be named, who though 
he was no actual member of “ Young Germany,” or, at least, was not 
considered such by the Government, yet looks on himself as one of the 
band, and is regarded in that light by the reading public; it being a 
notorious fact that he has stood on the most friendly terms with the 
separate members of that body, and shared their views and their feelings. 
This author has breathed, as it were, a new and truly gratifying spirit 
into our literature of the day. Without labouring radically to attain one 
fixed goal, he has yet contrived, by dint of his complete comprehension 
of the demands of our times, aided by his natural humorous and reason- 
ing powers, to cast that general spell of pleasure and gratification over 
the senses of his readers which nothing but a mind of the first order can 
command. His ‘‘ Male and Female Characters,” first called the atten- 
tion of the public to his labours." The entire young generation of Ger- 
many seemed to have written their memoirs at once in his ‘“Qua- 
rantine in the Madhouse.”” His “ Cloister-Novels,” finally, are drawn 
from historical sources, and are, undoubtedly, the most clever works 
with which Kuhne has as yet favoured us. 

The five authors only whom I have thus named can be counted 
members of ci-devant “ Young Germany.”’ Borne and Heine may, per- 
haps, be said to have marked out their paths for them, but still they 
were not of them, any more than our later so-called “‘ Poets of Freedom,” 
the “ Hegelianer,” and others, who lie under the imputation of cherish- 
ing revolutionary tendencies ; all of these, foreign countries will persist 
in calling members of “ Young Germany ;” but this they most de- 
cidedly are not. 

Recently, Gutzkow, Laube, and Kiihne, have turned their attention to 
the stage. (Gutzkow, undoubtedly, with the most talent and also with 
the most success. Great ability in the conduct of his dialogue, clever 
notices of passing events of the day, striking portraitures of cha- 
racters, remarkable either for good or evil, and a truly “ spiritual” 
treatment of the most striking dramatic points introduced—all these qua- 
lities distinguish Gutzkow’s works, and are so skilfully blended in them, 
that the spectator’s interest is excited from the first rising of the cur- 
tain to its final descent: attention is kept on the stretch up to the 
very moment of the catastrophe ; when that is past, and not till then, 
does the task of criticism begin. His “ Richard Savage, the Mother 
and the Son,’—his “‘ Werner,” and his “School for Wealth,” have, in 
turn, attracted the public greatly, and met with severe censure ; for in 
these his dramatic productions, also, we still observe the author’s usual 
want of true feeling. Never has Giitzkow been enabled to give us a 
glimpse, even “en passant,’ of true love for women, or of love for 
mankind at large, and still less of love for God, and therefore it is that 
we always miss something even in his most talented works. “The 
Blank Page,’ the last of his plays, has undoubtedly met with the 
greatest success of them all, owimg to the striking delineations of 
character and the flowing diction, embodying truly original ideas, which 
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distinguish it. It also contains, indeed, many things which are both 
improbable and repugnant to our better feelings, high flown and im- 
aginary sentiments, not coming from the heart, but engendered by wild 
fancy, which is ever sure to err in such matters. But the German 
public does not quarrel with these faults; it likes to see the colours 
broad and glaring, and the varnish laid on thickly on pictures intended 
to figure on the stage, and is content that the portraiture of the inward 
struggles of the mind, such as the manners of our days really give rise 
to, should be confined to the domestic and the fashionable novel. 

To leave Gutzkow, and turn our attention to his friend and rival, 
Laube, we must at once admit that the latter's Tragedy of ‘“ Monal- 
deschi’’ must be considered an important work, inasmuch as it has met 
with the most enthusiastic reception. Indeed, the author has contrived 
in this work to excite interest for the masculine and truly repulsive 
Queen Christina. Beautifully has he depicted her vague enthusiasm, 
her longing for the South and its ardent faith. Firmly and resolutely 
do we see her resign the crown. Her love for Monaldeschi, too, shows 
itself from a truly feminine and natural point of view: ‘God shield 
thee,” she says to him, “ from all change in love!’’ and when, in the 
fifth act, her latent suspicions, or rather fears, become undoubted 
truths, we see “the daughter of a royal line” a prey to the very 
wildest pangs of sorrow. That moment, however, in which she softens 
towards the faithless one, Monaldeschi, having been already doomed to 
death, and then suddenly excited by the appearance of her rival 
Sylva to a tempest of mingled rage, despair, and jealousy, calls “ San- 
tinelli,” (who has been already appointed to do the deed of vengeance,) 
and thus gives the signal for his death—this moment is indeed replete 
with high tragic effect, and sufficient in itself to prove Laube’s great 
dramatic capabilities. 

Kiihne has not yet succeeded in procuring the representation of 
either of his pieces ; and this is, indeed, a difficult undertaking, amongst 
the present crowd of dramatic authors. Two tragedies of his now lie 
before me, printed only for private circulation, or, (as we say,) as manu- 
scripts. I am, therefore, unable to decide positively what the theatrical 
effect of these pieces would be ; but I can at least say, which I do most 
positively, that the reader cannot avoid feeling interested and attracted 
by them. “ Isaura of Castile,’ and “ Emperor Frederic III. before 
Prague,’ are their names, and both may be easily recognised to be 
productions of the said author. Both of them give the contrast of the 
old to the new, as illustrated in the case of father and son; the one 
defending and maintaining, the other advancing and pressing onwards. 
So many efforts having been made to emancipate all ranks and classes, 
our author seems to have here wished to forward the emancipation of 
royalty. The hero in either piece is here a Spanish, and there a 
German, monarch’s son, and both of these refuse to accept the wife 
which policy imposes on them. They demand freedom of choice, a free- 
dom inspired by love. The female characters introduced are admirably 
pourtrayed ; they are at once proud and loving. In both works do 
father and son stand with conflicting principles opposed to one another ; 
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but they, as well as almost all the minor characters, are in both works 
drawn naturally and characteristically. Nowhere does the frightful 
excite our horror, or the horrible our disgust. Thus are these two 
pieces alike in tendency, colouring, and = their merits, and their 
faults, also, may be said to be the same, for both of them are injured 
by a too hasty precipitation of the catastrophe ; and in neither of them 
do the incidents introduced arise from the natural course of human 
passions and human chances. 

But all these dramatic works are thrown into the shade by the pro- 
ductions of Hau, which appear exactly calculated to delight our 
public at the present day. His “ Grise/dis’”’ gained the suffrages of 
all, from the portraiture of true womanhood therein contained, which 
called forth the heart’s best sympathies. It is true that we were ren- 
dered somewhat indignant by the manner in which she was exposed 
to the very hardest trials of woman’s love ; but still the poetic language, 
the imaginative flow of thought, and, above all, the character of this 
ill-treated but charming Griseldis, more than made amends for all the 
faults and failings of the piece. ‘“‘ The Son of the Wilderness,” Halm’s 
most recent dramatic production, shared the good qualities of his 
“ Griseldis ” without partaking of its evil. Here, too, it is true that a 
torturing trial is purposely imposed by love on love, and this appears 
the more unnatural, inasmuch as this trial is required by the woman, 
who, undoubtedly, in general, loves far less unreservedly than man ; and 
instead of trying to make the object of her love what she would wish 
him, to love him as he is, despite his faults, though not as some imagine, 
the better for them. Here we see a gentle Grecian maiden tame the 
Son of the Wilderness, teach him to serve her who is herself a slave, 
lead him to resign his freedom and unshackled life, to crop his flowing 
tresses, to change the sword for a ploughshare, to yield obedience within 
her paternal house to her mother’s caprices and her father’s com- 
mands! All this does not everywhere meet with applause ; nay, it be- 
comes at one time positively ludicrous, when the sturdy warrior takes 
up the little basket of the maiden and humbly shows her the way, 
whilst she follows him, bearing his shield and spear. But still the 
poetic thought makes amends for all; it is the conflict of civilization 
with rough desire and brutal power, which is here, on the whole, so 
successfully represented. The song of love which is introduced has 
become a positive “ chanson du peuple.” 

“ O heart, that once was lonely ! 
By what may Love be known ? 
Two souls, and one feeling only, 
Two hearts, and one wish alone,” &c. 


Scarcely a single girl’s album can now be found in Germany in which 
these lines are not inserted ; and whoever hears them imagines that he 
himself never saw love from any other point of view. It is the end of 
the piece, however, which deprives us of all power of cavilling, and 
works us to a pitch of real enthusiasm. When the Son of the Wilder- 
ness has abandoned the people which he governed, the woods in 
which he strayed so freely, the prejudices which rendered him happy 
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and contented, for the slavery of civilization, he is requested to trace out 
and betray his ancient comrades under the mask of friendship. His 
loved one, with a wealthy dowry, is offered as the price of his si ng 
tion ; he refuses, and is expelled from the house, and banished from 
the land where he had been received as a guest. Then does the 
loving Grecian maiden perceive the true nature of that civilization which 
she esteemed so highly ; she sees that it may also enjoin and encourage 
falsehood, and that the love of right and hatred of evil is warmer in 
the breast of the Son of the Wilderness, than in the hearts of the 
civilized traitors around her. Her pride is conquered by the firm and 
decided refusal of the youth to betray, or friend or foe; she confesses 
the love which she had so long concealed from him, and offers to follow 
wherever he may choose to lead her. This piece, like Griseldis, is an 
apotheosis of love, and as love is a species of beaconlight in every 
human life, to which all look, the young forwards, and the old back; 
this subject interests all hearts alike ; and thus this last scene, despite 
all critic doubts and sneers, excites unbounded sympathy and all but 
unanimous applause. A truly poetical spirit indeed breathes through 
this entire piece ; single lines and passages here and there excite agree- 
able emotions, and bring a crowd of pleasing and soothing images 
before the mirror of the soul; we feel at once softened and delighted. 
Halm is admired by all classes alike ; his pieces may be read and seen 
repeatedly, as their value does not solely consist in the conduct of the 
plot. Whilst the action passes before our eyes, a series of melodious 
tones salutes our sense of hearing, and Poetry is herself the crystal 
bell from which those tones are struck. 

Unfortunately, Halm wastes his delightful powers in the adaptation 
of old pieces to the stage; it is true that these adaptations are ex- 
tremely talented; nay, that they may almost be termed classical, but 
still they simply convey what is partially known to the public, and Halm 
does not move in them in his own peculiar element. ‘ Cymbeline,” and 
“‘ King and Peasant,” the two last of these, have not proved successful. 

Another favourite living writer for the stage is Julius Mosen. His 

ieces are chiefly historical, and full of serious interest arising from the 
important subjects treated of. His tragedies are literary achievements 
which one reads again and again with renewed pleasure. Mosen is a 
poet, and every line of his, poetical inspiration. Still, two of his plays, 
“« Rienzi” and “ Duke Bernhard,” did not meet with any great success. 
His last piece, however, ‘“‘ The Son of the Monarch,” was very well re- 
ceived in Dresden, where it was brought out. Its action is in the time of 
Frederic the Second’s youth, and it treats of the catastrophe of Katte’s 
friendship for Frederic and his self-sacrifice for that friendship. The 
poet has exhibited the conflict of old and new times to us in this piece, 
and the effect of the representation was great; the more so, undoubt- 
edly, from the fact of the “‘o’ertrue” tale bearing strongly on the 
feelings and conflicts of our own days. 

Several other young authors have also begun to write for the stage ; 
amongst them, Prutz, who has gained much notoriety as one of the 
** Poets of Freedom” of the last two or three years, particularly by 
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three little poems, one on the Cathedral of Cologne, another on Pro- 
fessor Dahlmann, who was expelled from Gottingen, and a third ad- 
dressed to the King of Prussia, and containing a “Cry for a Consti- 
tution.”* To the general notoriety gained by the poems, Prutz 
undoubtedly owed the production of his tragedy, “ Charles of Bourbon.” 
A wish to imitate Shakspeare has led him, as it has many another 
aspiring youth before him, to coarseness and vulgarity ; such persons 
would wish to appear possessed of a bold grasp of conception which 
does not allow itself to be hampered by common-place restraints, and 
after all they do but succeed in wounding the feelings of those who read 
or see their productions. In Germany the theatre is a point of reunion 
for polite society more than an amusement of the people; since Schiller 
and Goethe strove to attain this goal, the theatre has been regarded as 
a school for the improvement of the mind, as well as a mere means of 
amuseinent ; mothers often take their youthful daughters there, and 
the object of the greater part of the spectators is rather to be raised 
above, than to be drawn below the level of every-day life. On these 
accounts translations from the French seldom meet with lasting 
success on our stage. The German is not fond of laughing at “the 
husband’s horns,” and other equally pleasant allusions, with which the 
Frenchman is fond of seasoning his “chefs-d’ euvre,”’ whether of the co- 
mic or the serious “genre.” The fact, that Prutz has filled several scenes 
of his tragedy with the unchaste wooing of the fair Diana of Poitiers ; 
that he has made the Duke de Bourbon abuse the Duchess Louise, the 
King’s mother, in the most gross and flagrant terms, alluding to her 
supposed scandalous way of life; that he has put the language of Ger- 
man hostlers into the mouth of French nobles of the court of Francis— 
all these, with numberless other faults in the conduct and conception of 
his tragedy, including even some gross historical errors—-all these things, 
I say, characterise this “Charles de Bourbon” as one of the most 
wretched productions of our times: still, from the name of the author, 
this tragedy has excited attention, on which account I considered my- 
self bound to notice it. 

Our modern dramatic roll is, however, very deficient in good come- 
dies ; with the exception of Viennese Farces (Local Possen), Translations 
from the French of Scribe, Berlinese attempts at humour, and a few 
harmless and pleasing productions of the Princes of Saxony, we have 
nothing “enlivening” to boast of. On this account, “ Dr. Wespe,” a 
comedy in five acts, by Benedic, was very welcome to us. It is the 
first attempt of the author, and evinces once more a very decided talent 
for the cultivation of that regular old school of comedy which has so 
entirely passed away. This play is a satire on the weaknesses of 
authors, critics, and journalists, and their “ camaraderies.”” The cha- 
racters are painted indeed in strong colours, but truly comical figures 
are thus produced ; and a weighty truth is often conveyed to the spectator 


* “Finen Schrei nach Constitution.” This phrase is so characteristic of the 
noisy production of the school, that I cannot prevail on myself to alter it.—Remark 
of the Translators. 
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beneath the guise of merriment. Even the scene in which the valet of 
Dr. Wespe is taken for his master by a spinster authoress somewhat 
-waxing in years, and in which the said valet, in this character, gains 
her love—even this scene has nothing vulgar in it, although it ap- 
pears rather improbable that a German lady of rank should mistake 
a servant for a gentleman. The different feminine extravagances of our 
times—wild enthusiastic love of art, authorship without any true inward 
calling and its little vanities, rage for moral emancipation—all these 
things meet with their due correction in this humorous production. 
If the piece were one act shorter than it is,—if some things in it which 
are acted on the stage were related, and other things were not related 
which have been already seen, there would be no fault whatever to find. 

“ Pigault Lebrun,” by Deinhardstein, is also a comedy which has 
met with applause. This author had already given us several works of 
the same kind—‘“ The Picture of Danie,” *—‘* Hans Sachs,’—* Gar- 
rick in Bristol,” &c., and if this his last production cannot be said to 
surpass the former in value, it certainly is not inferior to them. Love— 
and sundry other adventures of the Poet, Pigault Lebrun, occupy us 
agreeably in this piece. Here and there, it is true, we miss the cir- 
cumstances by which the progress of the plot should be advanced ; but 
we forget all this in listening to the many clever and witty things by 
which this play is aderned, and that, indeed, to such en extent, as to 
make it truly worthy of its author. Facility of invention and a pleasing 
poetical talent are displayed in the characters, situation, language, and 
thoughts, and altogether fully justify the applause with which large 
audiences have greeted this production. 

Thus, then, have I past before you in review, the chief productions +t 
which our stage is at present in possession of; you will forgive the 
rather round-about preamble; I thought it necessary for the thorough 
understanding of my future letters on German literature. When 
your reading public has once made this sort of general acquaintance 
with our authors, I shall afterwards be enabled to notice the new ap- 
pearances in the literary world, with more brevity and conciseness, than 
my opening epistles could possibly display. 

To the Editor of the Foreign and Colonial. 





Effects of Foreign Policy and Interference on the River Plate, §c. 


«« Sirn,—On this subject I tender a few remarks, because its causes, 
bearings and effects, are little known, and still less understood by the 
majority of your readers, who but occasionally peruse a brief paragraph, 


* A very clever translation of this play was published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 

+ Our fair correspondent has most unaccountably forgotten to mention the first 
living dramatic author of Germany, Grillparzer, as superior to Halm as Shakspeare is 
to Otway. His “ Medea” will live when all the ephemeral works of the day shall be 
forgotten; and not only his ‘ Medea,” but also his last works—his “ Waves of 
Love and Ocean,” and his “* Dream a Life.” 
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representing only continued warfare at the River Plate, and murders 
at Buenos Ayres. The entire of the River Plate district (comprising 
Monte Video as the sea-port at the mouth of that river, which, with the 
territory adjacent, extends 400 miles inwards to Buenos Ayres, the 
capital,) was a colony of old Spain under a Viceroy. In the year 1808, 
she first opposed the acts of the mother-country in levying such hea 
contributions, &c. In 1810, the old Spanish supremacy was palm | 
and, in 1815, those extensive territories were converted into a republic, 
under the style and title of the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, 
with Buenos Ayres as its capital and seat of Government ; and the san- 
guinary contest for South American independence was finally closed by 
the memorable battle of Ayarucha, in Peru, in 1822, or seven years 
after its commencement. The United States of North America was the 
first nation to recognize this Argentine Confederation and its independ- 
ence. Dissensions in various parts led to constant civil wars, and, in 
1825, the Northern provinces separating themselves from the others, 
became the Republic of Bolivia. In 1826, the Rights and Government 
of the Argentine Territories, &c., were recognized by Great Britain, and 
subsequently by the other powers of Europe. (Canning’s remark in sup- 
port of the recognition must be well remembered ; nevertheless I quote 
it, as on a future occasion I shall have to refer to it, and which was, 
“We are thus bringing into existence the New World to compensate for 
the loss which will inevitably accrue to us in the Old!’’) There existed, 
at that period, a nun.ber of Carlist and other Spaniards, who had endes- 
voured to thwart the measures of that young Republic. In 1828, 
Lavalle, the ci-devant General at Monte Video, being a willing and fit 
tool to French intrigue, was placed at the head of a factious party, and 
combining with military force, expelled the constituted authorities at 
Buenos Ayres, and shot, in cold blood, their President Dorrego. This 
traitor and murderer was announced in the French papers as their 
protegé, and their approved successor of his victim ; and, in December, 
1828, he placed himself at the head of the Argentine State; but the 
inhabitants denouncing such usurpation and foreign design for the over- 
throw of their constitution and liberties, succeeded, by combined efforts, 
in July, 1829, in displacing him, and reassembled their Parliament, &c., 
under General Rosas; who has ever since ably presided over their 
Governments. Lavalle and his party made repeated attempts to regain 
an ascendancy, and to harass the peace and progress of the Republic, by 
petty commotions in the provinces; but, in October, 1841, he was 
killed, whereupon some of his partisans also went from Buenos 
Ayres, the capital, to the sea-port of Monte Video, where they were 
allowed to remain undisturbed, and might have done so to this hour: 
and notwithstanding their secret machinations to dissever that portion 
of the State, no hostile steps were taken to expatriate them ! 

It is necessary to remark that the Monte Videans, after two sieges by 
the army of Buenos Ayres, were at last liberated from the Spaniards 
in 1814, but in the rise of their freedom they invited John the 
Sixth of Portugal, then migrating to the Brazils, to annex them to his 
already extensive dominions, and the war in Europe having previously 
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ceased, Don John was able to send to Monte Video 10,000 very fine 
troops that he had received from Portugal; it was in this manner, and 
under such unwarrantable projects, and by the treason of some of the 
leading men of the province, that the Portuguese took possession of the 
port of Monte Video in December, 1816, without firmg agun; and re- 
mained there till 1828, when foreign advantage was taken of the then 
state of affairs at Buenos Ayres, as pre-described, to induce that 
Government to make peace with Brazil (Don John having long before 
returned to Europe, and that scandalous occupation having originated 
the war between Buenos Ayres and Brazil); whereupon, Monte Video, 
at the instigation of Lord Ponsonby, was then forcibly constituted, by 
way of compromise, as a separate petty State, under the name of the 
Oriental Republic of the Uruguay. Riviera (instigated by France and 
not discountenanced by England), having rebelled, and by force 
expelled Oribe, the legal President, under usurped power and authority 
styled himself President. The disasters which have since ensued are 
clearly attributable to England, in impoliticly and unjustly acknow- 
ledging Monte Video (the only sea-port of Buenos Ayres), as a separate 
State. To the most short-sighted individuals, it was clear that such a 
petty province, so internally composed and acquired, and so dangerous 
to the peace and prosperity of Buenos Ayres, lying so far inland, must 
eventually lead to further inroads upon the territory of that Republic, as 
well as hold out inducements to foreign nations to tamper with that 
sea-port province, to the annoyance and injury of the State from which 
it had been so unfairly, and temporarily only, dissevered by the interpo- 
sition of England—who had only at that period to have said, it is the 
property of the Argentine Republic, acknowledged by the powers of 
Europe, “‘ Brazil, withdraw your troops, there is no dispute of boundary 
er other justification for your occupation at the instigation of rebels, 
(after the recognition, &c.,) and if you do not comply, we will not 
sanction you in the dismemberment of so vital a portion of the Argen- 
tine dommions.”’ The contrary course being pursued, the rebel pro- 
vince was countenanced, and sought naturally that support which its 
own petty extent and formation could not maimtain, and which France 
well knew and instantly acted upon, espionage and intrigue being the 
first, natural, and well-known systems. So tine an opportunity for a 
footing, a port, and a trade with the extensive and populous countries, 
north and west, was not likely to be let slip by France, and certainly to 
the prejudice of both Brazil and Great Britain in those quarters, but 
the latter had another unfair latent motive and interest in the inde- 
pendent constitution of Monte Video, and which will be shown here- 
after : on the question of the Falkland Islands. Buenos Ayres, having 
a large population and resources, would become a powerful and even a 
maritime State, with such a sea-port as Monte Video, and here was 
another reason why she should be reduced to a distant inland country, 
her only ingress and egress being the River Plate. The French picked 
a quarrel with Buenos Ayres, first, by demanding enormous money 
payments for two individuals (French) who had been fairly tried and 
convicted for gross offences; and secondly, for refusing dictation as to 
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the mode of internal regulations for French shop-keepers, &c., and 
which resulted in the French blockade. Up to this period, 1838, peace 
had existed between Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, when the latter, 
urged by France and French residents, as well as being instigated by 
ambition, and by the views of increase of territory, took that opportu- 
tunity of declarmg war, and making an inroad upon the Argentine Re- 
public. Upon the announcement of the French paper blockade, it was 
predicted by a gentleman of some information in these matters, that the 
designs of France were to take possession of some eligible position in the 
Plate, and there to found a permanent French colony, &c. In the first 
place, the Government of Monte Video (independent of that of Buenos 
Ayres since the peace of Brazil,) was neutral during the dispute between 
France and Buenos Ayres, which occasioned the French blockade. The 
French have never had, nor pretended to have, any cause of complaint 
against the administration of Mr. Oribe, the constitutional President of 
Monte Video; as Mr. Oribe, however, would not lend himself to the 
views of the French, they secretly sought an instrument, and found in 
General Riviera a more obsequious tool, and exactly fitted to their pur- 
pose, being at the moment at the head of a faction in open rebellion 
against the Government: the French invited Riviera, with their usual 
incentives, to approach the capital, and suddenly and simultaneously 
the French squadron, par un beau matin, appeared, blockading Monte 
Video, and threatening to open a cannonade on the city. The rebels, 
in consequence, under Riviera obtained entrance, and the legal autho- 
rities were compelled to seek refuge on board of some British vessels 
then in the harbour. Riviera seized the reins of Government, and the 
French loaded the traitor with favours, whilst, as to General Santa Cruz, 
they procured for him the badge of the Legion of Honour, styling him 
in their official correspondence the Ally of France. They then made 
him declare war against Buenos Ayres, without the slightest reason or 
pretext assigned, and when he trembled for the future consequences of 
his treason and rebellion, they persuaded him that his safety depended 
on his delivering up the country to France. 

To give a colour to their proceedings, they made him take the pre- 
vious step of consulting his Legislature on the expediency of enlisting 
French troops, which was accordingly done. An agent from Monte 
Video was then sent to Paris, bearing a proposal to his majesty the 
King of the French, inviting him to take possession of that capital and 
its dependencies, and to place them under the protection of France, on 
a footing similar to the Ionian Islands; such was the nature of M. 
Ellauri’s commission to France, according to my advices from Monte 
Video; such it seems was to have been the result of the French blockade 
of Buenos Ayres, of two years of devastation in the River Plate, and of 
the perfidious French intrigue which caused Monte Video to declare 
war against Buenos Ayres. No one could be deceived as to the conse- 
quences. Under the preconcerted cause of pretended dispute, &c., in 
the Autumn of 1839 the French took possession of Maldonado, a valu- 
able naval and military position, commanding the mouth and navigation 
of the River Plate, and of Martin Garcia, a valuable island situate above 
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Buenos Ayres, and completely commanding the numerous navigable 
tributary rivers which join the Plate immediately above this Island. In 
December of that year, three vessels were secretly and expeditiously 
fitted out and dispatched from Bayonne with 600 settlers, male and 
female, for Maldonado and Martin Garcia. Advice hereof from Bayonne 
ere the third had sailed, was received in England and communicated to 
Lord Palmerston. In 1840, notice of further expeditions appearing in the 
French papers, it was by remonstrance discontinued ; but the internal 
movements and machinations of Monte Video still remained, and induce- 
ments held out there to injure the trade and revenue, as well as the general 
honour and interests of and at Buenos Ayres ; when the French made 
peace, the Monte Videans refused to join in the renewal of amity, &c. 
Rosas, the permanent President, &c., of the Argentine Confederation, by 
immense exertion and talent combined, succeeded in mainly restoring quiet 
and order at and near the capital, and perceiving the necessity for protect- 
ing and maintaining her trade and independence from the hostile and 
destructive proceedings under the rebel Governor at Monte Video, he, 
with the concurrence and co-operation of the Council and Legislature, 
prepared for restoring the same by force of arms. The first recent 
engagement took place at Paysandir, in which the Monte Videan troops 
were defeated ; their leader retired into the Entre Rios country, and 
there declared the entire coloured population free, on condition of 
their bearing arms against the Government of Buenos Ayres. The 
entire of the population, in the Argentine districts south and west, as 
well as the military, urgently demanded the punishment and the repres- 
sion of the proceedings of the Monte Videans, and the restoration of 
those further districts which the latter were occupying and inflaming to 
revolt, and the necessary arrangements were accordingly made! A pro- 
clamation, under Riviera, Generals Paz and Nunez, was issued at Monte 
Video, compelling all capable of bearing arms to do so, excepting only 
carmen and boatmen, assigning as the reason for such exception, their 
desire not to embarrass the trade of England and other nations, whilst 
the town was ordered to be fortified to meet the justly anticipated 
approach of the combined Argentine armies under General Oribe by 
land, and Admiral Brown by water. 

England and France, at this juncture, again attempted to oppose the 
rights and progress of the Buenos Ayreans, by proffered mediation, which 
Rosas, very properly, rejected ; stating that there could be no need of 
mediation or foreign interference in the reducing of his refractory and 
distant subjects to allegiance, and in defending the independence of his 
territory. W hereupon the ambassadors of the two said powers only, 
protest that interference is necessary, in consequence of the Buenos 
Ayrean populace insulting and endangering the safety and property of 
foreigners! To which Rosas equally well submitted, that if any cases of 
such offenders were brought before the police they should be dealt with 
accordingly ; the fact must not be overlooked that the proceedings of 
the Argentines have been conducted with honour and consistency, and 
by justice and duty: the manly, open, and clement operations under 
their system of legitimate force for restitution of rights and redress of 
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wrongs, are briefly illustrated in the City article of “The Times” of 
the 11th of April instant. 

“In the Buenos Ayres papers, which come down to the 28th of 
January, the progress of the troops of Rosas to Monte Video is given 
with much minuteness ; the latest accounts were from Santa Lucia, and 
up to this point it is stated that the country was clear of the Unitarios. 
Oribe continued in command of the Argentine troops, who in their 
marching find nothing but enthusiasm prevailing in favour of the Ar- 
gentine Republic; whilst south and west of the Rio Negro, there is 
stated to exist the most active preparations to assist in the common 
cause. Penedo, with a division of the national flotilla, had proceeded 
up this river for the purpose of taking possession of Mercedes. From 
Corientes the news was a thorough pacification of the rebels; and the 
government of Paraguay had, according to these accounts, banished 
Ferrez, who, in consequence, was obliged to seek refuge in Rio Grande. 
The ‘ British Packet’ narrates along story about the capture, off Monte 
Video, of two privateer boats, by the ‘ Ninth of July,’ a vessel 
attached to Admiral Brown’s squadron. Such consternation had this 
created, that it is said the officers of Her Majesty’s ships Fantome 
and Pearl desired to be acquainted whether the intention of the Ad- 
miral was to attack the city; his answer in the negative is stated to 
have quite restored tranquillity among the Banda Onentalists. At the 
latest date, there were twenty-nine vessels in port at Buenos Ayres, 
seventeen being English, and twelve American ; the Exchange was at 
the depressed quotation of 2°15-16d. per paper dollar, with very few 
transactions.” 

To enable my readers to draw their conclusion, I will assume a like 
case at home, viz., that Ireland were to play the part of Monte Video ; 
would England allow the United States or its Minister here to interfere? 
or would she threaten and denounce the Lord Lieutenant, because 
the Irish riot and commit a few night murders? Can such isolated 
private acts be officially prevented ‘—If so, why did not the British 
Government prevent the Manchester and Chartist riots, and the at- 
tempted and actual assassinations in London? They well foresaw dis- 
affection of the people, but knowing such arose from acts of injustice 
towards them and their rights, the authorities were not willing to put 
ball and bayonet into men ere they had violated the laws of society, and 
then the perpetrators and their instigators were the only parties to be 
made suffer, and not the innocent or suspected only. I submit that 
England is the last nation of the earth that, with multifarious distant 
possessions and impatient subjects, should thus first set up and then aid 
to knock down, without a shadow of pretence, in support of interference, 
insult, and oppression! Sir H. Pottinger, by his recent able, just, and 
statesmanlike conduct in China, supports the views which I take. He 
told the English at Canton, upon this second fracas, that they had 
brought the attack and danger upon themselves from the populace, and 
he would support the Chinese authorities ; and this is the honest and 
honourable course which should have been exhibited at the River 
Plate, where the foreigners (English and French) have been the sole 
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cause of any personal danger, and that, not from the authorities, but 
from a small portion of the wronged and offended populace only. In 
my next I will submit the causes for the unfriendly feelings of the 
leading Buenos Ayreans; the effects and losses which must naturally 
and inevitably result, and the grounds for my conviction that the House 
of Commons will ultimately be obliged to redress the wrongs which have 
been so unwisely persevered in. 
I am, yours, &c. 
£2. 


N. B.—Since the above was written, advices have been received from 
the River Plate up to the 11th of March last, when it appears that 
Riviera having learned the determination of Rosas to capture him, if 
possible, had fled into Rio Grande ; and it also appeared that Rosas 
had issued a proclamation, stating that after he should have dispersed 
Riviera’s band, and adjusted the affairs of the revolted provinces, he 
would grant an amnesty to all those who were disposed to return to 
their allegiance, and retake possession of their confiscated property. 


We do not pledge ourselves to the accuracy of all the statements in 
the above letter, but the conduct of the French in this direction, is 
justly viewed as a subject of considerable apprehension, and something 
must certainly be adopted to pacify these South American States, so that 
the interests of commerce do not suffer under the incessant changes of 
their governments, and the perpetual emeutes of their population.—Ep. 
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DENMARK. 


CopeNHAGEN.—Professor Madrig has collected and published a new 
volume of his Opuscula. 


GERMANY. 


Beruin.—A remarkable circumstance occurred here lately, extremely 
characteristic of the kindly nature of the present Monarch. Some students 
having been confined for forming in secret illegal associations, Frau Bettina 
von Arnim asked one [of these, who had been a private friend of hers, to 
give her a written account of his sentiments. This the student did, and 
Frau von Arnim forwarded it to the King. His Majesty was so struck by 
the tone of real enthusiasm and patriotism which ran through the entire 
document, that he immediately gave orders for the private examination of 
the student, which was as speedily followed by his release ; by this means at 
once proving his own natural love of honest independence, and justifying 
the confidence of Frau von Arnim in his well-known clemency. 

Professor Boeckh has at last completed the “Corpus Inscriptionum 
Grecorum,” edited by him, and brought out under the auspices of the 
University. Fr. Kugler, the author of the History of Painting, and a 
Manual of the History of Art, published last year at Stuttgart, has been de- 
livering lectures on ecclesiastical architecture, some of which it is his inten- 
tion to publish. ‘To antiquarians the “ Archzological Gazette,” just started 
by Dr. E. Gerhard, will be a welcome novelty, as under the editorship of so 
learned and able an archzologian the contents cannot fail to be highly inte- 
resting. Biilow Cummerow has published a second volume of his work on 
Prussia, but not at Berlin, as it is understood that much would not have 
passed the Prussian censorship. 

A Prussian clergyman, Gerlach, who has for some time been residing in 
England, in order to become better acquainted with the constitution and 
liturgy of the Church of England, has just introduced a new liturgy based on 
the English, in the St. Elizabeth Church here. The king and the whole 
court were present at the first performance of the service. 

Raupach has published a new work, a dramatic poem, entitled “ David 
and Saul.” It is not much admired. The dramatic is decidedly not 
Raupach’s forte. 

Cornelius, the great fresco painter, who is now residing in this city by the 
invitation of the king, has just received a commission for the fresco paintings 
in the Mausoleum for the royal Jine of Prussia. The building is not yet 
erected; but it is generally understood that it is to be laid out after the 
fashion of the Campo Santo at Pisa. 

Arndt, the old patriotic poet and Professor at the University of Bonn, has 
recently oublished a pamphlet, in which he abuses the present Bureaucratic 
Prussian system of government, and demands a free press and open courts 
of justice. 

A petition has just been forwarded to the Government from all the manu- 
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facturers of Elberlfeld, praying for a protective and a restrictive policy. The 
petitioners balance at great length the respective claims of the systems of 
protection and free trade, and decide that the latter is synonymous with the 
oppression of the poor and the elevation of the rich man. ‘They deprecate 
a war of looms and machines between the different countries of Europe, 
which must fall most heavily on the unfortunate working classes. 

Heine, who still resides at Paris, has published a new poem, called “ Atar 
Troll,” in which he is supposed to personify the German “ Michel,” (a 
national character equivalent to the English John Bull,) under the form of a 
full-grown and respectable he-bear. The entire work is replete with that 
low and execrably vulgar wit in which Heine is so great a proficient. But 
that scribbler’s admirers will, no doubt, enjoy it greatly. 

Bonn.—A new poet, Gustav Kinkel, residing here as a Professor in our 
University, has recently published a volume of poems, which excite much at- 
tention, and in which more particularly ‘‘ Otto der Schutz”’ (Otto the Archer) 
deserves the perusal of all who retain any taste for gentle poetry in our 
utilitarian age. This poet, too, is not exclusively political. The mania for 
party rhymes and versified invectives appears to be passing by degrees 
away. 

Our novelties in literature are unusually numerous. Ké6nig, the pub- 
lisher, announces “ Antiquitates Virgiliane, by Lersch,” an history of In- 
dian Antiquities, by Professor Lassen; a new edition of Aristophanes, 
by Euger; a new work by Grafenhahn, to be entitled ‘Geschichte der 
Philologie im Alterthum,” and the fifth volume of Lassen’s Oriental 
Periodical. Professor Freytag has published the third and last volume 
of his Arabic Proverbs; and another publisher announces a new edition 
of Horace, by Dillenburger, of which report speaks highly. 

CARLSRUHE.—A new edition of the Baron von Auffinber’s Dramatic 
Works is now publishing. This author deserves attention. His Dramatic 
Poem on the Fall of Granada is a vast and splendid work. 

CoLoGner.—A violent controversy was carried on in the newspapers of this 
place, some time ago, betwixt Herwegh and his friends on the one part, and 
Freiligrath on the other. ‘‘ When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug 
of war.” Both gentlemen indulged in long poetical diatribes against all who 
did not fully share their own political opinions. Herwegh began by calling 
Arndt, the former leader of the movement party, too old. Freiligrath, who 
was rather jealous of Herwegh’s fame, retorted by a furious attack on that 
young gentleman, contained in the most execrable of jog-trot stanzas ; upon 
which Krutz and the other hangers-on of Herwegh took up literary arms, and 
bombarded poor Freiligrath with poetical bullets of all shapes and sizes. For- 
tunately none of the combatants have sustained any very serious injury. 

A great deal of angry sensation has been excited here by the announce- 
ment, on the part of the Government, of an intention to change or modify 
the Law Code of the Rhenish Provinces. 

DusseLporr.—Buddeus announces a new History of the Arts, by Pro- 
fessor Schnaase; the first volume, which is shortly expected, will contain 
the History of Ancient Art, and particularly that of India, Western Asia, 
and Egypt. 

FRANKFURT.—The prejudice which has prevailed for so long a time 
amongst us that the English were a naturally unmusical nation is fast passing 
away. Not to speak of the composers, Sterndale, Bennett, Balfe, Barnett, 
&c., and the singers, Miss Adelaide Kemble, Miss Clara Novello, and so 
many others, who now assert the claims of that country to musical fame, I 
am particularly induced to make this remark from a brilliant, though yet 
unrisen, star of English musical genius having lately sojourned amongst us. 
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I allude to Mr. Howard Glover, the son, as I understand, of one of the first 
actresses on the English boards. He came here with an opera called 
*“ Attila,” which he offered for representation at our theatre. It will appear 
strange that such a composition should not have been first brought forward 
in England, when I say that this work was universally acknowledged to be 
replete with ali the marks of genius, full of the most delicious melodies, 
which, once heard, are not easily again forgotten, and at the same time dis- 
tinguished by the most classic harmony, worthy of the first masters of the 
Divine Art. I speak enthusiastically, but am fully justified in so doing, by 
the applause which all the ‘‘ cognoscenti” here, who heard Howard Glover’s 
music, bestowed on it. Our first bass, Pischek, was delighted with the solo 
intended for him, (that of “ Attila,””) and wished the piece to be played on his 
benefit night. However, for some reason or other, unknown to any of us, 
this truly talented composer was suddenly found to have left Frankfort and 
returned to England, perhaps with the intention of procuring the production 
of his piece, if possible, first in his own country. Since then we have seen 
nothing of him in the English papers. How is this? Is native genius so 
neglected in England that it cannot obtain a hearing. However this may 
be, we feel convinced that much time cannot elapse before Mr. Howard 
Glover shall have obtained that fame which already should be his by right. 

A volume has just appeared here under the title of “ Britannia,” 
containing a selection of translations of poems selected from the works 
of the chief poets of England. How many of these are wanting I should 
indeed find it difficult to enumerate; but I can give you a list of a few 
of those authors inserted, who, whatever their merits may be, can scarcely 
have expected to find themselves in such good company:—* Countess 
Blessington, Miss Cooke, Dimond, Doubleday, Fitz-Adam,” and, to sum up 
all in all, ‘‘ Bulwer,” of whose somewhat tedious and long-winded poetical 

roductions we are favoured with numerous specimens. The translator is 
rau Louise von Flinnies. 

GotHa.—German literature has lost one of its kindest patrons, and the 
booksellers of Germany their greatest ornament, in the person of Dr. Fr. 
Perthes, who died in May last. Even in England his name will be known 
as the publisher of Heeren and Ukert’s Collection of Histories of the 
European States, and many of the best historical works in Germany, as well 
as the greater proportion of the Protestant orthodox divinity that has ap- 
peared in Germany within the last twenty years. 

The ‘ Bibliotheca Greca,” by Professor Jacobs and Dr. Rost, published 
here, is now rapidly progressing. Besides several new parts of Stall- 
baum’s Plato, Klotz’s Euripides, and the Xenophon, by Kiihner and Brei- 
tenbach, we have the first parts of an edition of Thucydides, by Poppo, and 
new editions of the older works, particularly of the Hesiod by Goettling and 
Pindar, by Schneidewin. 

Hatus.—A Translation of Gladstone’s “ Church in Connection with the 
State,” has just appeared, by Julius Trewherz, with an Introduction by Dr. 
Tholuck. We have also to announce a fifth edition of Guericke’s “ Eccle- 
siastical History,” in the course of about as many years, and a new edition 
of Professor Wachsmuth’s “ Hellenische Alterthumskunde.” 

Leipsic.—The poet Uhland was received here on the 29th of May last, 
with every token of joy and festivity, by a procession of students, with 
torches, singing Arndt’s famous song, *‘ Where is the German’s Fatherland ?” 

A paper called “‘ The Adel’s Zeitung,” is now in the course of publication, 
in which the interests of the present German nobility are exclusively de- 
fended. The proprietor recently addressed a letter to Prince Piickler Muskan, 

. offering him the editorship, to which the Prince replied by the most decided 
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negative, adding that he did not at all approve of the present state of the 
German nobility, and wished it to be remodelled on the plan of that of Eng- 
land. All the younger sons, he said, should enter the class immediately 
below them, so as to merge all striking difference betwixt separate ranks in 
society. He also wished to see that spirit spread which would lead a man to 
rejoice rather in being a true gentleman than a mere noble. If Prince 
Piickler Muskau has really written a letter to this effect, his views must have 
been greatly changed since he informed the world, in his book on England, 
that the English gentry were none of them noble, but a class only equal 
to the German Honoratioren, i. e. the mayor, doctor, bailiff, &c. of a country 
village. We wish him joy of the new light that has burst on him. His 
former ignorance was indeed stupendous. 

Leipzic.—M. ‘Tauchnitz, the well-known publisher, has just completed 
two publications that will add to his fame as an enterprising man; they are, 
a new edition of “ Aristotle,” by Dr. Weisse, in one large volume, and a 
Concordance of the Greek ‘Testament, by Bruder, in the same form. 

Of the new edition of the “ Conversations-Lexicon,” which has only 
reached the 12th number, 25,000 copies have already been sold. 

A new edition of Passow’s Greek Lexicon is in the course of publication 
edited by Dr. Rost and Fr. Palin. ; 

MarsurG.—Our University will lose two of its most distinguished 
teachers. Dr. Hupfeld, Professor of Theology, has been called to Halle, to 
fill the chair left vacant by Gesenius. Dr. Huber, the Professor of Modern 
Languages, has accepted a call from the Berlin University. The latter, a 
son of the talented Therese Huber, for many years the editress of the “‘ Mor- 
genblatt,” is also well known in Germany as the author of the “Sketches 
from Spain,” and the later and excellent work on the English Universities. 
In the latter years he has frequently been before the public as a political 
writer on the Conservative side, and he will find, in Berlin, a more extended 
sphere of usefulness. 

MvunstTer.—A great sensation has been created, not only here, but in 
the whole of the Rhenish provinces, by the Archbishop of Cologne’s pam- 
phlet on the “ Peace between the Church and the States.” Before the publi- 
cation of the new Censor-law this work would not have been permitted to 
appear, but to prevent its getting into the hands of the Censors, it has been 
= in very large type, on very small pages with very broad margins, and 

y that means just exceeding the requisite 20 sheets. 

ScuHarrHausen.—Dr. H. Hurton, the learned author of the History of 
Pope Innocent III., is at present engaged on a Life of Boniface VIII.; and 
it is his intention to visit Paris, to collect materials from the records in that 
place. 

SrutrGart.—There is a society here formed upon the plan of the 
Camden, and similar societies in England, for the re-publication of old 
books and MSS. illustrating ancient German History, Biography, Manners 
and Customs. The first publication was ‘‘ Closener’s Strasburg Chro- 
nicle ;” then followed “The Life of the Swabian Nobleman George von 
Ehingen,” “ Aeneae Sylvii Liber de Viris [llustribus,” a publication of 
a book of business by an Ulm Merchant, Ott Ruland.—The subscription, 
we believe, is about 12 florins a year. 

Karl Simrock, one of the truest poets of the day, unaffected with the 
“ whiny-piny” spirit of the Byron school, or the absurd ravings of Herwegh 
and his followers, has just published a translation into modern German 
of a long poem, written by the knight and poet, Volfram von Eschen- 
bach, in the German of the middle age; and has, by so doing, conferred 
a great benefit on the literature of this country. ‘“‘ Perelvat” is a charm- 
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ing work, naire and striking in the very highest degree. Simrock has 
turned his attention specially to these ancient treasures of our literature. It 
was he who published that admirable version of the ‘‘ Niebelungen Lied,” 
which called forth the enthusiastic praise of Goethe the Omnipotent. It is 
said that Karl Simrock intends publishing, shortly, an original epic poem, 
embracing that entire treasure of German legendary lore, of which the tale 
of the Niebelungen itself was but a sample. We allude to the history of the 
“ Ainelungen,” the ancient Emperors of Germany. 

Treve.—Salis, a young poet, died here in the month of April. He was 
a professed enemy of Christianity, and has been compared by his friends, 
though most improperly, to the English Shelley. The latter, with all his 
faults, and despite the great deficiency in his reasoning faculties, was one of 
the remarkable and splendid poets of all ages. Salis was a bad rhymester, 
who strove to change Hegel’s senseless prose into still more senseless verse. 
A line of “ Prometheus Unbound” was worth all that Salis wrote in the 
course of his whole existence. 

Vienna.—Little new in the literary way has appeared here of late. One 
of our musical notabilities in his own peculiar line, the rival of Strauss, the 
favourite of Europe, ‘‘ Lanner the Unattainable,” as many of his admirers 
pronounce him, has departed to another world. During the last few years, 
the inhabitants of this city may be said to have been divided into two great 
factions,—the “ Straussites ” and “ Lannerians ;” indeed, these parties may 
be said to have occupied the same position in our country as Whigs and 
Tories do in yours. But, alas! “‘sic transit gloria mundi,” Lanner, the 
immortal Lanner, is no more. 

The greatest of all our, and indeed of Germany’s, living poets, Gullpazzer, 
has not yet produced his “ Vlasta.” Perhaps the consciousness of the 
inadequate degree of sympathy with which his exquisitely beautiful works 
are greeted, may, in some measure, damp the fire of his genius. It is strange 
that such prejudices should still hold their ground in Germany, as to make 
the fact of Gullpazzer’s being an Austrian militate against his literary repu- 
tation. It cannot be doubted that Gullpazzer would be universally acknow- 
ledged as Germany’s greatest living dramatic poet, were he either a Saxon or 
a Prussian: but, being an Austrian, he is honoured and respected, and voila 
tout ! 

SAXONY. 

DrespEN.—I call your attention to the works of a new German authoress, 
Amalia Warter, which are generally acknowledged to be both agreeably and 
cleverly written. The “ Frauenbilder,” (a novel in 3 vols.) is a most charm- 
ing work. 

SICILY. 

PaLERMO.—Onur literary circles have been startled by a prohibition of all 
the works of Alfieri; what can be the immediate cause of this step, so long 
after the publication, it is impossible even to guess. Thiers’s “ History of 
the Revolution ” was also forbidden here some time ago, but the prohibition 
was subsequently annulled; and an edition was partly printed at Naples, 
with the intention of republishing it there,—a proceeding which would 
astonish all who remember in what terms he spoke of the Neapolitan Court. 
The prohibition has, however, again been put in force, and the edition is 
likely to remain incomplete. 
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i 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


We learn, by the papers from Adelaide, the date of which reach down to 
the 8th of February, that the Act of Parliament “for the Better Govern- 
ment of South Australia,” and also an Act “ for Regulating the Sale of 
Waste Lands,” had arrived. The latter Act came into force on the 23rd of 
January. The highest satisfaction was felt by the Colonists at the success 
of the harvest. One party is spoken of as having reaped 320 acres of 
wheat, 40 acres of barley, and 70 acres of oats, all of it of excellent quality. 
A large proportion of the wheat crop is estimated at 30 to 35 bushels 
per acre. 

Land.—The tota) quantity of land surveyed in the province up to No- 
vember, 1842, was 632,826 acres ; the total quantity sold and selected, to the 
same date, was 319,901 acres. 

Stock.—From returns reaching to the end of 1832, it appears there were 
360,000 sheep, 20,000 horned cattle, 2,000 horses, and 12,000 goats 
and pigs. 

The price of sheep is quoted at from 12s. to 15s. per head. 

The price of bread, at the date of last advices, was 3d. per 21b. loaf, and 
2d. for seconds bread. 

Wixuunea District.—The maize crops here will be almost a general 
failure. Cobbett’s corn appears to answer much better than the Giant’s 
Maize. In M‘Laren’s Vale, the millet, and especially the sweet turnip crop, 
and the tobacco, are looking well ; alsu the melons. 

Silver Ore.—Silver ore, of a very rich quality, has been discovered, in 
working the lead mines in Glen Osmond, in considerable quantity. 

Fruit.—Peaches, grapes, melons, &c., were becoming plentiful in Adelaide 
market. The price of melons was 1d. each. 

Price of Meat.—Beef, 3d. to 43d. per lb.; Mutton, 3d. to 4d. per lb. ; 
Lamb, 2d. to 4d.; Veal, 5d. to 8d.; Pork, 6d. to 8d. ; Kangaroo, 10d. to 1s. 
per lb. ; Emu, 10d. to 1s. 

Farm Produce.—Butter (salt or fresh), 10d. to 1s. per lb.; Milk, 3d. to 4d. per 
quart; Eggs, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per dozen; Hay, 4/.to 61. per ton; Potatoes, 
7s. to 10s. per cwt.; Fowls, 2s. to 3s. per pair; Geese, 8s. to 10s. each. 

His Excellency, Captain Grey, had laid his minute before the Legislative 
Council. The following is the substance of it :— 

The total expenditure of the year 1842 amounted to 84,5311. 16s. 10d.; 
from this, however, is to be deducted the sum of 26,0131. 14s., which repre- 
sents debts contracted in previous years. 

The actual expenditure of the Government during the same period, 
amounted, therefore, only to 58,518/. 2s. 10d.; and even a portion of this 
sum does not properly form a charge against the colony such as the payment 
made to Greenwich and Chelsea pensioners, &c. 
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The sum of 58,518/. 2s. 10d. has been thus provided for :— 
£ s. d. 
The revenue, fixed and incidental, including arrears of past 
years, has yielded , ‘ : 27,376 11 4 
Land has been sold in the Colony to the amount of - 5830 3 0 
Bills have been drawn on the Imperial Treasury to the 
amount of ‘ F F ‘ . 22,630 15 10 
From the receipts of the quarter just ended, a sum has been 
paid in aid of the receipts of the previous quarter, amount- 
ing to : ; , ; . 2,680 12 8 


£28,518 2 10 

The total number of acres surveyed during the twelvemonths was 37,814. 
The number of acres sold during the same period of time was 17,830; con- 
sequently, nearly 20,000 acres may he added to the large quantity of sur- 
veyed and unselected land which was before open to the choice of the public. 
There are at the present moment 312,925 acres of surveyed land which are 
open for selection and immediate occupation. 

The Government having during the past year had at its disposal the 
labour of a large number of unemployed emigrants, has been able to execute 
a variety of public works, none of which are of great magnitude, and they 
are, moreover, scattered over so large a portion of the province, that few 
persons are aware of all that has been accomplished within this period of 
time. The extreme usefulness of the works which have been undertaken is 
their chief recommendation. It is one, the force of which will, however, be 
felt continually to increase, and will finally be found amply to compensate 
for their unostentatious character. It may be sufficient to state that the 
whole of these works have been executed at an extremely small cost to the 
public. Under no circumstances can the total cost of them have amounted 
to 20,000/., as the whole expenditure on account of the Emigration and Co- 
lonial Engineer’s Departments has not amounted to that sum. I am appre- 
hensive, however, that in the course of the ensuing year the Government 
will be able to bestow but a small amount of labour either upon public 
buildings, roads, or bridges, nearly the whole of the emigrant population 
being now absorbed in agricultural pursuits. 

The number of destitute emigrants, receiving relief from the Government 
during the week ending Wednesday, January 4th, 1843, was 211 individuals ; 
these consist chiefly of the sick and the blind, of orphans and widows; I have 
no doubt, that the number of persons thus forced to depend upon the Govern- 
ment for relief, will be found rapidly to diminish. 

The rapid absorption of the emigrants into the labour market, clearly 
shows how large an amount of internal wealth has been created during the 
last twelve months, and ought to satisfy the colonists that the production of 
wealth does not altogether depend upon imported capital. The creation of 
wealth from agricultural pursuits and from the increase of stock, is un- 
doubtedly a slow process. It is. nevertheless a sure one, and I have no 
doubt that wealth, thus acquired, will be found to produce results more per- 
manently beneficial than those which might be realised from the speculations 
incident upon the rapid influx of foreign capital. 

During all the difficulties of the last twelve months, the land sales in the 
colony (exclusive of the 12,000 acres sold to the South Australian Company) 
have realised nearly 6,000/. I think that we may fairly calculate upon reali- 
sing from 6,000/. to 8,0001. from the sale of ole in the ensuing year. 

A very near proportion exists between the number of males and females, 
the proportion being in the ratio of about eighty females to every hundred 
males. It appears from the census taken in New South Wales in the year 
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1841, that the proportion of sexes in that colony was only fifty females to 
every one hundred males. 

The number of convictions since the year 1840, has considerably decreased ; 
and it is gratifying to reflect that, within this period of time, no capital 
conviction has taken place. This appears to indicate that an exorbitant rate 
of wages is not productive of a high degree of morality; whilst the decrease 
in the number of convictions in the years 1841 and 1842, shows that no such 
degree of distress has ever existed here, as to lead to the commission of 
crime. 

The number of public houses in the town has diminished from sixty-three 
to thirty-eight; whilst the number of public houses in the country has 
remained almost stationary, thus affording another indirect proof of how 
large a proportion of the population have betaken themselves to agricultural 

ursuits. 

: In North and South Adelaide, out of 1,955 houses, 642 are totally deserted, 
and out of this latter number, 216 are neglected or falling into decay. ‘Thus 
another proof is afforded of the number of persons who have quitted the town 
for the country. Had this return been so extended as to embrace the villages 
of Hindmarsh, Thebarton, Bowden, &c. &c., the proportion of unoccupied 
to occupied houses would have been found to have been much larger. Even 
in its present shape, however, it affords a striking and useful illustration of 
the changes which have taken place in the community. 

There are now nearly 20,000 acres of land under cultivation. The colony 
has, this year, been blessed with a very abundant harvest, and the value of 
the crops alone, at a low estimate, may be stated at 96,0001. 

In this valuation the returns which have been realised from the crops of 
hay have been neglected, as well as those which will be obtained from garden 
produce. It may, therefore, be fairly estimated that the colony could, in the 
course of the year 1843, export grain to the value of 55,0007. On account 
of the increased quantity of land which is now ready to be put under crops, 
it is probable, however, that a great portion of the surplus agricultural pro- 
duce will be re-invested in the colony. ‘The result of this will be increased 
production, and augmented wealth in future years. This re-investment may, 
therefore, upon the whole, be more profitable for the province than exporta- 
tion to the same amount would be. I do not think, then, that any error will 
result from introducing the sum of 55,000/. into the estimated amount of ex- 
ports for the present year. To this must be added about 30,000/. as the 
probable value of the export of wool, and 3,500/. as the probable value of 
that of oil and whalebone. The value of the other articles of exports, in- 
cluding butter, cheese, minerals, &c., will altogether exceed 5,000/. The 
return of the value of the probable exports for the year 1843, will, therefore, 
be as follows :— 

Agricultural produce . , d ; . £55,000 
Wool ' ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : ; 30,000 
Oil and whalebone , ‘ . 3,500 
Dairy produce and sundries : : : 5,000 


£93,500 

In making this estimate, I have availed myself of the best information 
which the Government could obtain. It is, however, only intended as a 
rough calculation, and conveys no adequate idea of the real ‘income of this 
country. The increase of the flocks and herds is not included in it ; from 
this source, however, an abundant supply of cheap animal food is provided 
for the colony, and an augmented export for the ensuing year. The value of 
the garden and dairy produce, which is intended for home consumption, has 
been omitted. From these sources, however, a large proportion of the sup- 
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plies of every establishment will be obtained. There are also many indivi- 
duals in the colony who derive annual incomes and pensions from Great 
Britain ; this item has also been neglected. My only object has been to 
show, that the colony has, in the past year, produced about £5 per head for 
every man, woman, and child in the community, which can be expended in 
importing manufactured articles and luxuries. ‘These will be chiefly procured 
from the mother country, and the colony can thus no longer be regarded as 
a useless appendage of the British Crown. 

This, however, is but a small portion of the benefit which Great Britain 
is likely ultimately to reap from this colony. I have before called your at- 
tention to the fact, that the large amount of produce in the present year has 
been realized from our own internal resources. ‘The same operation, in a 
rapidly increasing ratio, will be repeated year by year. From the wealth 
thus acquired, a land fund will be realized, which will, from time to time, 
relieve England of a part of her surplus population, who will here have laid 
open to them a road to independence coal Remaioes ; and will, in their turn, 
become consumers of British manufactured goods. 

Although this colony has, up to the present period, entailed a heavy ex- 
pense upon the British Treasury, I do not see any probability of its stand- 
ing in need of much further assistance. The career of prosperity upon 
which it now appears to be entering, can no longer be said to be fictitious. 
It has resulted not from any speculative value which is attached to unpro- 
ductive land, but from the industry and energy with which the settlers have 
developed the great natural capabilities of their adopted country. 

ARRIVALS FROM THE CoLony.—'wo more wool ships have lately arrived 
from South Australia, the “‘Taglioni,” and the “Sarah and Elizabeth,” 
bringing 1,406 bales of wool, 128 casks of oil, 14 tons of bark, besides a quan- 
tity of lead ore, cheese, and salted beef, the produce of this colony. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Advices from this colony bring us intelligence to the close of the year 
1842. ‘The Legislative Council had concluded their Session on the 6th of 
December. The most interesting subject of debate had been the disposal 
of the Crown land. A petition has been forwarded to the Home Govern- 
ment, praying that the upset price of land should be reduced to 5s. per 
acre. This petition was agreed to by all the Members of the Legislative 
Council, except the Governor, who had entered a protest on the minutes 
against it. Among other reasons his Excellency remarks :— 

5. Because, if this price of 5s. per acre is intended to render this colony 
attractive, and to bring it more into public notice, I think it will be found to 
fail. ‘The public neglect of Western Australia is not attributable to the price 
put upon the land, but may be traced to a totally different source. ‘The 
obloquy cast upon the settlement in its early days, whether merited or not, 
deterred intending immigrants in the first instance from coming hither; and 
this was aggravated by the unfortunate neglect of the colonists to circulate 
accurate intelligence, and thus ward off the effects of injurious statements. 
In the mean while other colonies were founded which became more popular; 
and, in the midst of the excitement attendant upon their progress and success, 
Western Australia was forgotten. If, therefore, the price of land were now 
to be reduced in this colony to 5s. per acre, whilst it is selling readily in other 
parts of Australia at 12s. to 20s., and even a higher price, per acre, many of 
the original hurtful:reports would be confirmed, and Western Australia, with 
a soil which will bear a comparison with any, and a climate superior in many 
respects to most of the settlements, would be stigmatized as the only colony 
im this country where the land would not bear a tolerably high price being 
charged for it. 
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Our readers are aware that by the Act introduced by Lord Stanley, the 
minimum price of land is now fixed at 20s. per acre. His Excellency rightly 
conjectured that such would be the case, and at the conclusion of his protest 
remarks :— 

8. Because, as a bill has been brought forward in Parliament by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, regulating the price of colonial 
Crown lands, which has most likely by this time become an act of the Impe- 
rial Legislature, it appears to me it would have been more prudent and ex- 
pedient for the Council to have waited until we could have learned what the 
provisions of the Act are, before passing these or any other resolutions on 
this subject. 

AusTRALIND.—Advices from Australind have reached us to the 7th of 
December, 1842. ‘The “Trusty” from London with 158 emigrants, and 
15 cabin passengers, had arrived—all well. This new settlement was pro- 
gressing very favourably. 


PORT PHILIP. 


- At the date of our last advices from this colony (February 11th), we find 
several addresses had been issued from candidates soliciting the honour of 
representing their brother colonists in the new Legislative Council. The 
district of Port Philip is to return 5 members. The date of the election 
was not fixed, but canvassing was proceeding with much spirit. The 
revenue for the year 1842 had been made up, and exhibits a considerable 
increase, it was as follows :— 

Total amount £76,836, being an increase of £11,000 on the previous 
year, viz.— £5,000 from Customs, £3,000 fees at Public Offices, £2,000 as- 
sessment on Stock, and £2,000 from the Post Office. 

The land revenue of 1841 amounted to £71,152, and in 1842 to £2,729; 
the licences to depasture stock amounted in 1841 to £6,040, and in 1842 to 
£6,890. The total quantity of spirits on which duty was paid in 1842, was 
£67,139 gallons, being an increase of 7,000 gallons, on the previous year. 

Savincs Bankx.—It appears from the balance sheet of the Savings 
Bank, which was made up to the 31st of January, 1843, that there was at 
that date, 226 depositors, whose united deposits amounted to 4,162/. 3s. 7d. 
It was resolved at the meeting, that 2} per cent. should be added to the 
5 per cent. already allowed, making 74 per cent. per annum. This addition 
was made out of the surplus of the Bank after all the expenses had been 
provided for, and a sum was likewise carried to the credit of the ‘“‘ Rest or 
Security” Fund. 

The prices of provisions were as follows :— 

Bread, 8d. the 41b. loaf; Beef, 3d. per lb.; Mutton, 3d. per lb.; Lamb, 
ow quarter, 3s.; Veal, 8d. per lb.; Pork, 8d. per lb.; Sucking Pigs, 6s. ; 
otatoes, 6s. per cwt.; Fowls, 4s. to 5s. per pair; Eggs, 2s. per dozen; Fresh 
butter, 1s. 4d. per lb.; Milk, 6d. per quart; Hay, 4/. 10s. per ton; Straw, 
2l. per ton. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Our dates from Launceston are to the 8th of February; and from Hobart 
Town to the 20th of January. The principal subject of interest appears to 
be the “Colonial Land Bill,” which had been received. The minimum 
price of waste land being fixed at 20s., had elicited a variety of opinions. 

Grorce Town.—Arrangements were being made by which the church 
of this town will be .supplied once every Sunday during the summer, and 
for a service to be held once a week at Kelso also. 

Fema.e Facrory.—An attempt had been made to set fire to the fe- 
male factory by some of the inmates of that building; they were happily 
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discovered and tried on the same day. The result of the trial had not 
transpired. 

Ovp Beacu.—A subscription was in progress, having for its object the 
building of a small church in this populous district. 

Hobart Town Advertiser.—Tur Harvest.—We have been some days in 
the anu and every where seen the bounty of providence poured upon 
us in arich and plenteous harvest. Every where we should consider the 
crop far more than an average one; but in some places it is immense. ‘The 
straw is six feet high, and the thickness of the crop and weight of the ear 
must, it seems to us, insure from 45 to 50 bushels per acre. 

SYDNEY. 

We are in possession of intelligence from Sydney, to the middle of 
February. His Excellency had received the Bill for the formation of the 
new Legislative Council. 

The newspapers contain a full share of the addresses of the would be 
“honourable members” to the ‘independent electors of the various clectoral 
districts,” in which all the questions interesting to the colony are duly 
discussed; and the due quantity of promises to support all measures tending 
to the advancement and prosperity of the colony, are not wanting. Imumi- 
gration stands prominent among the measures, and every attention to its 
vast importance is promised by all the candidates. 


No candidate for the united counties of Gloucester, Macquarie, and 
Stanley, had yet appeared in the field. 


The question of Commercial Restriction, or, in other words, “ Free Trade,” 
is among the agitated questions of the colony, and the manufacturers had 
been holding meetings, and calling on the Governor to impose prohibitive 
duties on foreign manufactures. ‘The Sydney “‘ Morning Herald” contains 
some strong remarks on this subject. 

Extensive Fatture.—The house of Willis, Sandeman, and Co., has 
stopped payment, and will be in the Insolvent Court in a few days. The 
liabilities are about 100,000/. and the deficiency is said to be very large. 

The mayor and aldermen had received an invitation to dine with his Ex- 
cellency the Governor on the 6th of February. 

Union Banx.—The last issue of otes by the Union Bank were dated 
ist January, 1843. As that day happened to be a Sunday, a doubt had 
arisen whether the new notes were valid in a legal point of view. A discussion 
had taken place in the Bank parlour on the subject, which was adjourned. 

Sa.ttine Company.—The Provisional Committee had brought their ar- 
rangements to a conclusion, and called a meeting of the stockholders, for the 
purpose of signing the deed of settlement, electing directors, and transacting 
such other business as was necessary in order that the Company might com- 
mence operations immediately. This meeting was looked forward to with 
great interest, and with reference thereto the Editor of the Sydney “ Morning 
Herald” observes :— 

“Convinced as we are, from the close attention we have bestowed upon 
the subject, that this is one of the most important enterprises ever under~ 
taken in New South Wales, we earnestly hope the Committee’s call will be 
heartily responded to, and that the meeting of Monday next will be nume- 
rously and respectably attended.” 

Grain.—Statement of the various descriptions of grain held by Govern- 
— on the Ist February, 1843 :—Wheat, 39,014 bushels; Maize, 12,919 

ushels. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


AvucKLAND.—The few troops in Auckland have been suddenly drawn off 
to Tauranga, with the view of bringing into submission some natives who 
have been for some time past carrying on wars among themselves, and occa- 
sionally annoying the Europeans. 

On the 24th of January, a sale of Crown lands—suburban allotments—came 
off at the usual place, and about twenty-four allotments were sold, averaging, 
as near as may be, 14/. 10s. per acre; the upset price being 10/. per acre. 
Upon the whole the sale went off much better than was anticipated. 

Provisions were abundant and very moderate in price. ‘There is plenty 
of flour in the market, as well as tea and sugar, The natives, as also several 
Europeans, bring in daily lots of pigs, of potatoes, and other vegetables. 

WeELuINGTON.—A meeting had been held for the purpose of petitioning 
the Governor to erect Nelson into a borough, but an amendment postponing 
the consideration of the subject was adopted. 

The mining party at Massacre Bay were prosecuting their enterprise with 
much success. Coal and limestone of a very superior quality had been ob- 
tained and disposed of to advantage. Their operations had been much 
retarded by the natives. 

Fire had been observed at sea by Captain Cooney, of the “ Nimrod,” 
issuing from Mount Egmont, for three nights successively. 

Porr Neison.—A surveying party, under the direction of Mr. Cotterell, 
had left Nelson to complete the surveys of the Waimea. 

Gee.inc.—Accounts from New Zealand all state the rising importance of 
Geeling. Eight ships are laden for London. 

Ne.son.—The preparation of flax was occupying the serious attention of 
the colonists in Nelson, who, it appears, had received an accession to their 
information from some parties well acquainted with the preparation of the 
article. It appears that the New Zealand flax can be prepared for exporta- 
tion in a state greatly superior to that in which it is imported into England, 
at an amply remunerative price. ‘The suburban sections were distributed. 
The Bishop of New Zealand’s efforts exceeded all praise. A beautiful com- 
pound of gentleness, firmness, mercy, and benignity, he appears exactly 
suited to protect the aborigines, and to control the lawless habits of too many 


colonists. 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Great exertions are making in this colony to improve the breed of sheep. 
The Caffres were the source of great annoyances, according to the last notices. 
The Boers, by merciful measures on the part of Sir S. Napier, appeared 
pretty well conciliated. The Legislative Council were in a considerable state 
of turmoil from a disputed point in the constitution of the Legislative Council. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Sipney.—Prices of goods are fairly maintained, but great depression still 
hangs over this colony, which will not speedily be removed, save by internal 
energy and sacrifices, and a little more active interest for our colonial sub- 
jects athome. Labour was rising, and no prospect of a check from emigra- 
tion. Wool sinking,—horses not saleable,—an immense surplus stock of 
cattle not saleable at any price. 

Bre River.—Accounts from the interior speak of attacks by the natives, 
accompanied with considerable loss of life. On the Mooney and Boolooney 
Rivers the natives are mustering a strong force. Four horses were killed on 
the Mooney, one man, another wounded, and the station plundered of six 
months’ supplies; 1,100 cattle were also driven away by them.—Australian 
Chronicle, Jan. 18. 
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